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PREFACE 


In offering to the public two more volumes on the 
state-religion of the Greek world, I must express my 
regrets that the interval between their appearance 
and that of the first two has been so long. I may 
plead for indulgence on the grounds that multifarious 
official duties have borne heavily upon me, and that 
I have devoted what leisure I have had to preparing 
myself for the completion of my task. I have gained 
this at least from the long delay, that I have been 
able to profit by the many works and monographs of 
Continental and English scholars relating directly or 
indirectly to the subject, to, reconsider many questions 
and to form more mature opinions on many important 
points. The results of the researches and discoveries 
throughout the last decade bearing on the history of 
religion have given us the opportunity, if we choose 
to avail ourselves of it, of improving the anthropo- 
logical method in its application to the problems of 
comparative religion; and the great discoveries in 
Crete have thrown new light on certain questions that 
arise in the study of the classical polytheism. Every 
year also enriches the record with new material, from 
newly discovered inscriptions and other monuments. 
At the same time, therefore, the complete exposition 
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and the full discussion of the facts becomes increasingly 
difficult ; and it is in fact easier to compose an Encyclo- 
paedia of Greek religion, than to write a continuous 
literary treatise on even that portion of it to which the 
history of the public cults of Greece, leaving the 
private sects and private religious speculation out of 
account, is properly limited. Lest I should overwhelm 
myself and my readers with a mass of antiquarian 
detail, I have tried to keep always in view the relation 
of the facts to the salient phenomena that interest the 
comparative student; but I cannot hope to have been 
uniformly successful in this or to have omitted nothing 
that may seem to others essential. These volumes 
will be found to contain more ethnologic discussion 
than the former; for I found it impossible to assign, 
for instance, to the cult of Poseidon its proper place 
in the Hellenic system without raising the ethnologic 
question of its source and diffusion. I have had 
occasionally to combat in these chapters certain 
anthropologic theories which appear to me to have 
been crudely applied to various phenomena of cult. 
This does not imply a depreciation of the value of 
wide anthropological study to the student of Hellenism; 
on the contrary, I appreciate its importance more 
highly than ever. But its application to the higher 
facts of our religious history might be combined with 
more caution and more special knowledge than has 
always been shown hitherto. 

In spite of the hopes in which many years ago I too 
light-heartedly embarked on the task, the end of the 
fourth volume does not see its completion. A fifth 
volume, which the liberality of the Clarendon Press 
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has allowed me, will, I trust, be issued next year and 
will contain an account of the worships of Hermes, 
Dionysos, and the minor cults. This will end the 
treatise; but I can scarcely hope that even the five 
volumes will comprise the full account of all that their 
title implies. The chapter on hero-worship, one of the 
most intricate and important in the history of Greek 
religion, for which I have already collected the material, 
will probably have to be reserved for a separate 
work. 


LEWIS R. FARNELL. 


ExETER COLLEGE, OXFORD. 
October, 1906. 
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CULT OF GE 
(References, p. 307.) 


THE higher cults of Greece, so far as they have been 
examined, present us with divine personalities too complex 
and concrete to allow us to regard them merely as the 
personifications of special departments of nature or of human 
Ше. And this will be found true also of the greater number 
that still remain to be studied. Yet the deities, each and all, 
are closely concerned with the exercise of certain functions 
which we may call physical as being those upon which the 
physical life of man and nature depend. Various practices of 
primitive vegetation-ritual and a medley of vegetation-myths 
tend to attach themselves to most of the divinities, whether 
the goddess or god arose in the first instance from the soil, the 
sea, or the sky. And we have noticed how vividly the traits 
of an earth-goddess are apt to appear in the features, as 
presented in cult and legend, of such personages as Artemis, 
Aphrodite, and even Athena and Hera. In fact, in regard to 
the two former, the belief is often borne upon us that we are 
dealing with highly developed and specialized forms of the 
primitive earth-goddess. And the worship of the earth is 
a most important fact to bear in mind as forming a back- 
ground to much of the bright drama of Greek religion. 
Nevertheless, in the cults just mentioned, the physical germ, 
if we can successfully discover it, does not by any means 
wholly explain the spiritual personalities that emerge. Bearing 
proper concrete names—not mere appellatives—they possess 
the indefinite expansiveness of ethical individuals. 
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This judgement applies also to Demeter, the great goddess, 
whose cult is of the highest importance for the anthropology 
of Hellenic worship, for the study of primitive ritual and 
custom as well as of the higher social and religious life. But 
it applies with a difference, because the physical nature in 
this case penetrates the divine personality more deeply, the 
relation of Demeter to the earth-goddess being so close that 
at times they may appear interchangeable terms. 

In fact, the chapter on the cults of Demeter, one of the 
most difficult in the whole investigation, should be prefaced 
by an examination of the more transparent cult-figure of Gaia. 
The records abundantly prove that the worship of the earth, 
conceived in some way as animate or personal, was an ab- 
original possession of all the Hellenic tribes; and the study 
of other Aryan and non-Aryan races, both ancient and modern, 
impels us to regard it as a universal fact in human religion in 
certain stages of human life*. Nor is there any of the religious 
conceptions of primitive man with which we can sympathize 
so readily as this. 

For the latent secretion of this most ancient belief is in our 
own veins; it is a strong part of the texture of our poetic 
imagination; it is the source and the measure of the warm 
affection with which we attach ourselves to external nature. 
But what is for us often mere metaphor, or at most a semi- 
conscious instinctive pulsation, was for the period of Homer, 
and before him and for many centuries after him, a clearly 
discerned and vital idea around which grew a living religion. 
In his poems?"* the earth is often regarded as animate and 
divine; the sacrifice of a black lamb is offered to her, and she 
is thrice invoked in the formula of the oath. Such invocation 


* For the prevalence of the earth-cult of an earth-goddess. Vide summary 


vide Lang, Myth, Ritual, and Religion, 
2. p. 262; Golther, Handbuch der ger- 
manischen Mythologie, p. 454; Mac- 
donell, Vedic Mythology, pp. 22, 88. Cf. 
Dorsey, Study of Sioux Cults (Annual 
Report Bureau Ethn. Smithsonian Inst. 
1899, p. 476). In Babylonian religion 
Ischtar exercised many of the functions 


of the cults of the earth-mother in 
Archiv f. Religionswissensch. 1904, 
p. 10, &c., by Dieterich. My own chapter 
was written before I had the advantage 
of reading his monograph, which is the 
fullest general anthropological account 
of this worship that has yet appeared. 
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is very significant, for we may regard it as belonging to the 
earliest worship of Gaia: nor is it confined to the classical 
peoples, but modern parallels may be quoted from existing 
races of more backward development ® Given the animistic 
view of nature, and the belief in the omnipresence of super- 
human or divine forces, the oath-taker would wish to place 
himself in contact with one of these, as the pledge of his truth 
and as the avenger of perjury. Now the earth-spirit or the 
animate earth would naturally be one of the most frequently 
invoked of such witnesses, for she is always near at hand and 
could not be escaped from. With her would be often coupled 
for the same reasons such powers as the sky and the sun. 
And, in fact, although on any solemn occasion the Greek 
could swear by each and any of his divinities, and, in fact, 
invoke his whole Pantheon for some public and weighty 
pledge, yet the most current formula of the public oath, when 
a treaty was to be ratified, or an alliance cemented, was the 
invocation of Zeus, Helios, and Ge”. And doubtless one of 
the earliest forms of oath-taking was some kind of primitive 
communion, whereby both parties place themselves in sacred 
contact with some divine force. Thus, in Mexico, the oath 
formula invoked the Sun and our ‘Lady Earth,’ and was 
accompanied by the form of the sacramental eating of earth °. 
Among the people of the African Gold Coast? the person 
who wishes to swear by a divinity ‘usually takes something 
to eat or drink which appertains to the deity, who is then 
prepared to visit a breach of faith with punishment’: being 
supposed to be in the food and drink, he will make the man's 
body swell if he commits perjury*. The offer to swear over 
the Sacrament has occasionally occurred in Christian com- 
munities. Or again, there need be no sacramental communion, 
or the establishment of a human and divine contact, in the 


* Vide Anthrop. Journ. 1902, p. 464. the Gold Coast, p. 196; for instances of 
> They are also invoked as witnesses the sacramental form of oath-taking 
of solemn private transactions, such as vide Chantepie de la Saussaye, Religions- 


emancipation of slaves, R. 10. geschichte, 1, p. 211. 
© Sahagun (Jourdanet et Siméon, © The same idea is found in LXX, 
р. 195). Num. v. 27. 


4 Vide Ellis, 7si-speaking Peoples of 
B2 
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ceremony of the oath, but only a mimetic act of ritual: the 
formula may be such as ‘as I do to this beast or this stone or 
piece of metal, so may God do to me, if...’ This is allied 
to sympathetic magic, but still like the other form implies the 
presence of some conscious divinity or demoniac power; while 
there is no such implication in the simplest animistic form of 
oath-taking which is a kind of ordeal: ‘May this crumb 
choke me if... 

This slight digression is relevant to the question we start 
with: how does Homer conceive of Gaia? The question is 
not so simple as it seems. It is evident that he sometimes 
regarded her from the same point of view as the later culti- 
vated Greek or the modern civilized man, as a great physical 
entity, living in some sense, but not personal nor fraught 
with such a life as man's, On the other hand, in the ritualistic 
passages quoted from his poems above, she is evidently a real 
divine power; and we may doubt whether there underlies 
them merely the vague and formless conception of the whole 
earth as animate and conscious. There may have been in 
Greece, as elsewhere, some period of fluid animism that had 
not yet deposited those concrete personalities of divinities, 
to whom the world of nature with its phenomena serves 
merely as a residence, a shell, or ‘environment’: the 
Arcadian worship of thunder, pure and simple, may be an 
instance of that amorphous form of religious consciousness. 
But Homer's imagination works in a mould so precise and 
anthropomorphic that we must believe the Gaia to whom 
his warriors sacrificed and whom they invoked in their 
oaths to have been something more than a mere potency, 
a vague and inchoate perception of early animistic belief. 
But is she for him the clearly defined and anthropomor- 
phic personality that we find in the beautiful type of the 
later developed art? He nowhere makes it appear that she 
was. No doubt the ritual of sacrifice and the ceremony of 
oath-taking assist the anthropomorphic process, but in them- 
selves they do not reveal it as perfected and complete*. The 


* Vide Schrader, Neal-Lexikon, s.v. cation of personal deities in the oath- 
Eid : he does not believe that the invo- ceremony is Indo-Germanic; but that 
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Arcadians at Pheneus swore by their Mérpwya, an erection of 
stones®; and sacrifice existed in Greece, as elsewhere, before 
the deity assumed clear human shape and character. The 
ritual, as Homer narrates it, does not decisively answer the 
important question. The black lamb is promised to Gaia, 
and she would be supposed to receive its blood that was shed 
upon the earth ; but we are not told what the manner of the 
sacrifice was, but only that Priam took the bodies of the 
victims back to Troy. Some kind of sacrament, whereby the 
warriors are placed in religious rapport with divine powers, is 
probably implied in the ritualistic act of cutting off the hair 
from the heads of the animals and giving a lock of it to each 
of the chiefs to hold^, But such an act by no means shows 
that Gaia was realized by the imagination in form as concrete 
and personal as Zeus and Athena. In the ceremony of the 
oath taken by Agamemnon, the boar is the animal sacrificed, 
and in the later history of Greek ritual we find him the 
peculiar victim of the earth-deities and the chthonian powers: 
but here he is not said to have been offered; but when the 
oath has been sworn over him, he is slain and cast into the 
sca, perhaps as a mimetic acting of the curse. 

In the instances just examined, Gaia is invoked in company 
with Zeus, Helios, the Rivers, and the Erinyes; and we cannot 
say that all the figures in this group are palpable and concrete 
forms of anthropomorphic religion ; still less could we say this 
of the trinity in the Odyssey, Gaia, Ouranos, and Styx, which 
Calypso invokes in her oath to Odysseus. 

Nor does Homer anywhere expressly ascribe to Gaia any 
kind of personal activity. She must have been supposed to 
be operative in some way in avenging the broken oath, but 


haps to the same kind; vide Demeter, 


the primitive Aryan oath was taken over 
some object which we should call in- 
animate, but was supposed to work out 
a curse on the perjured, such as the stone 
in the Roman oath (Polyb. 3. 25, 6), the 
ring and the ship's board in the Norse 
oath. 'The oath administered by the 
wife of the king-archon to the Gerarai at 
Athens, &v xavois (? = over the sacred 
bread-baskets), belonged originally per- 


R. 2osf. 

* Vide Demeter, R. 235. 

è 7/3. 273-275. Itis noteworthy that 
Antilochus is asked by Menelaos to 
touch his horses and swear by Poseidon 
that he was innocent of evil intent, 77. 
23.584 ; we may suppose that by touch- 
ing the horses he puts himself into com- 
munion with Poseidon Hippios. 
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those to whom this function is specially attached—‘the two 
who punish below the earth the ghosts of the perjured after 
death ’—-are Hades and Persephone, forms more concrete than 
Gaia. And it is these two, not Gaia, whom Altheia calls upon 
to avenge her against her own son, ‘while many a time she 
smote the all-nourishing earth with her hands? 

In fact, where Gaia in Homer is animistically conceived, 
and not purely a material body, we may interpret her rather 
as the impalpable earth-spirit than as a goddess in the Hellenic 
sense. She is not a creative principle in his theory of the 
cosmos, nor a potent agency in human affairs. But Homer 
cannot always be taken as the exponent of avcrage con- 
temporary religion. 

In the Hesiodic poems she has far more vitality and personal 
character. She assists in the evolution of the divine world 
and plays a part in the struggles of the divine dynasties. She 
is even the nurse of Zeus, according to a legend which seems 
to have reached Hesiod from Crete’, and which harmonized 
with a prevailing popular conception, soon to be examined, of 
Ge Kovporpódos. 

The conception of her is more glowing and vivid still in the 
fragment of an Homeric hymn. The rhapsodist sings of her 
as the spouse of Ouranos, the Mother of the Gods, as the 
all-nourishing power that supports all life in the air and water 
and on the earth, the deity through whose bounty men's 
homes are blessed with children and rich stock, and at the 
close he proffers the same prayer to her as the poet made to 
Demeter at the end of the Demeter-hymn, that in return for 
his song she will grant him plentcous store to gladden his 
soul Part of this may be * rhapsodical' and conventional ; 
but probably he came nearer to the popular feeling than did 
Homer in this matter: nevertheless the rational materialistic 
idea glimmers through”. 

As regards the dramatists “79, there are a few passages in 
Aeschylus and Euripides that illustrate the popular view of 
Ge”: in the Persae piacular offerings are recommended to Ge 


* 11.9. 568. 
® Much the same may be said of the well-known lines of Solon 54, 
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and the spirits of the departed; and Ge, Hermes, and the King 
of the shades are invoked as holy powers of the world below, 
and are prayed to send up the spirit of Darius for his people’s 
guidance. In the Choephoroe Electra, in her prayer to Aga- 
memnon (1. 148), includes her with other powers as an avenger 
of wrong. The oath which Medea dictates to Aegeus is in the 
name of ‘the broad floor of earth, and the sun my father's 
father.’ But other passages are, perhaps, of more importance 
as a clue to the true feelings of the poets. The beautiful frag- 
ment of the Danaides, concerning the sacred marriage of 
heaven and earth, expresses in figurative phrase what a great 
modern poet might feel and express: Ouranos and Gaia are 
not cult-figures here, but names of natural processes and 
cosmic powers, which the poet exults to contemplate; the 
divine personage directing the genial processes of creation 
is not Gaia, but Aphrodite. The striking passage preserved 
from the Chrysippus of Euripides is full of new pantheistic 
and partly materialistic, partly scientific, conceptions: the 
divine Aether is addressed as the parent-source of men and 
gods, ‘but the earth receiving the moist drops of warm rain 
bears the race of mortals, brings forth food and the tribes of 
beasts: wherefore rightly she has been deemed the All-mother ; 
and the creatures made of earth pass back into earth again.’ 
The well-known lines of Sophocles in the Ал роле, referring 
to the tilling of the ground, * Earth, the supreme divinity, the 
immortal and unwearied one, he wears away,’ reveal a curious 
mixture of the popular personal religion and the modern 
materialistic idea. But the latter never wholly triumphed ; 
and in the latter days of paganism Plutarch can still say " 
‘the name of Ge is dear and precious to every Hellene, and it 
is our tradition to honour her like any other god. ‘The 
earth, says Porphyry, ‘is the common household hearth of 
gods and men, and as we recline upon her we should all sing 
in her praise and love her as our nurse and mother 11, 

It remains to examine the actual cults, which the literature 
sometimes follows, sometimes transcends. The catalogue of 
local worships of which record remains is scanty, and only 
some of them are worth special comment. The tones of 
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a very old religion are heard in the Dodonaean liturgy, men- 
tioned in the chapter on Zeus: ‘ Zeus was and is and will be, 
hail great Zeus: earth brings forth fruits, wherefore call on 
mother earth?’ We may assume that at Dodona a primitive 
worship of the earth-goddess was at one time associated with 
the Aryan sky-god. Whether it survived till the time of 
Pausanias we cannot say. Elsewhere in North Greece the 
cult of Gaia has left but very few traces. We hear of her 
temple on the shore at Byzantium, which suggests that it 
existed at Megara before the departure of the colonists 12, In 
Aetolia an interesting formula has been preserved in an 
inscription relating to the enfranchisement of a slave: the 
master takes Zeus, Earth, and the Sun to witness that ‘she is 
made free and equal to the citizens in accordance with the laws 
of the Aetolians'!?, At Thebes) a fifth-century inscription, 
according to a convincing restoration, attests the existence of 
a temple of Tata Máxawa TeXecadópos, and the titles designate 
her as the goddess of abundance who ripens the crops», The 
only other cult-epithet that marked her character as the fruit- 
bearing goddess is Kapzodópos, by which she was honoured at 
Cyzicos?' ; although, wherever her cult survived at all, we should 
expect this aspect of her to have been the most salient. But 
there were other important ideas that naturally adhered to the 
earth-power, whether male or female, in Greek imagination. 
The earth is the abode of the dead, therefore the earth-deity 
has power over the ghostly world: the shapes of dreams, that 
often foreshadowed the future, were supposed to ascend from 
the world below, therefore the earth-deity might acquire an 
oracular function, especially through the process of incubation, 
in which the consultant slept in a holy shrine with his ear upon 
the ground. That such conceptions attached to Gaia is shown 
by the records of her cults at Delphi, Athens, and Aegae. 


* Vide Zeus, R. 15%: my //idbert 
Lectures, p. 199: a Lithuanian prayer 
to God and the earth, followed by a 
sacrament, récalls the Dodonaean for- 
mula, vide Frazer, Golden Bough ?, 
vol. 2, p. 319. 

> This meaning of тєдесфброз is 


natural, and could be illustrated by other 
examples : the instances quoted by 
Mr. Bayfield, Class. Rev. 1901, р. 447, 
are not sufficient to prove that the word 
could only mean * authoritative,’ a term 
too vague and insignificant to be of use 
as a cult-title, 
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A recently discovered inscription speaks of a temple of Ge at 
Delphi !*; and we are told by Plutarch (Apollo, R. 114) that 
her temple at Delphi stood on the south of Apollo's near the 
water of Castalia, and it may be that Mnaseas of Patrae was 
referring to this, in his collection of Delphic inscriptions, when 
he mentioned the iepöv Eipvorépvov!*, Certainly the ‘ broad- 
bosomed one' is a designation most apt for Ge; it had already 
occurred to Hesiod а, or was derived by him from contemporary 
cult; and it was actually given her in her worship at thc 
Achaean Aegae“. These are the only records of the later 
Delphic cult ; but a number of well-attested legends shed a light 
on the pre-Apolline period in the history of the oracle, when 
the earth-goddess was in possession of the sacred spot. The 
priestess in the Zxmenides proffered her first prayers to ‘ Gaia 
the first prophetess, who was the earliest occupant of the 
oracle, and who bequeathed her supremacy to her daughter 
Themis* Апа Euripides? preserves the interesting myth 
that the earth, jealous for her daughter's sake of Apollo's usur- 
pation, sent up dreams for the guidance of mortal men in their 
cities, and thus thwarted the Apolline method of divination: 
whereupon the young god appealed to Zeus, who forbade 
henceforth the dream-oracle at Delphi. The story illustrates 
the conflict between two different periods and processes of 
Delphic pavrexý, and this point will be noted later in the 
chapter on Apollo. It accords with the history of the oracle 
that Pausanias has preserved 4, which he derived from а poem 
attributed to Musaeos: the earliest oracular powers at Delphi 
were Ge and Poseidon, Ge's inheritance afterwards passing to 
Themis. This account was alluded to by Apollodorus* and 
other writers, and we can regard it as accepted in the main by 
the Greek world. 

As regards Gaia, we also can accept it. It is confirmed by 
certain features in the ritual of the later Delphic divination, 
and also by the story of Python. In the account of Apollo's 
victory given in the Homeric hymnf, the Delphian snake is 


* Theog. 117. © Apollo, К. 118, 
* Apollo, R. 112. * Apollo, R. 116. 
© Apollo, R, 113. T Ad Apoll, зоо. 
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feminine, as we should expect the incarnation of the earth- 
goddess to be; but it appears that in an early fragment of 
Delphic oracular verse Python was represented as a robber 
of Parnassus, slain by Apollo, yet possessing in some sense 
a sacred character, as the god had to be purified from the stain 
of his slaughter Бу ‘Cretan menè’ Hyginus has preserved the 
legend that before the days of Apollo, Python was wont to 
give oracles on Parnassus; we hear also that his bones were 
placed in a cauldron and guarded in the Pythion®, and that 
some kind of worship or religious drama was performed in his 
honour down to late times. And Plutarch? informs us that 
a funeral ode, set to the flute, was composed to commemorate 
him by the younger Olympus. We can understand and 
interpret these curious records, when we remember that the 
serpent was the familiar animal, sometimes the actual embodi- 
ment, of the earth-deity 4, and was often regarded as the incar- 
nation of the departed spirit, and as a sacred and mystic 
animal in Greek religion. It was not only at Delphi that the 
snake was associated with a chthonian system of prophecy : in 
the shrine of Trophonios at Lebadea there was a prophetic 
snake that had to be propitiated with offerings of honey cakes*; 
and it is very probable that Ge herself was one of the aborigi- 
nal powers of the Trophonion, and only became supplanted by 
her young ‘double’ the nymph Hercyna, whose badge is the 
snake‘. A unique system of divination by means of sacred 
serpents survived in Epirus, if we may trust a narrative in 
Aelian, which cannot have been wholly baseless#. Тһе same 
animal was found in some of the shrines of Asclepios, where 
a medical divination was practised by means of incubation, and 
the tame serpent was supposed to creep by night to the sleeper 
and whisper remedies into his ear. It seems, then, that Aelian 
was justified in his statement, 10» Йр тау dpaxdvtwy каї ў pav- 
rıejb, and that we may venture to believe that the famous 
story of Apollo and Python reflects a very important event in 


* Apollo, R. 111. * Apollo, R. 115. 
> Apollo, R. 115. f Vide Demeter, R. 42°. 
© Apollo, R. 115; cf. ib. 264*. € Vide Apollo, R. 190. 


4 Cf. Herod. 1. 78 TeApnocées. . . һ Nat. An. 11. 16. 
A€yovres бфіу «уа yis жайда. . 
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the religious history of Delphi, and not, as used to be supposed, 
a meteoric conflict of storm, thunder-cloud, and sunshine, 

It was rare to find Gaia prophesying in her own person. 
There was a tradition, which Pausanias records, that she had 
once possessed a prophetic seat at Olympia, near her altar of 
ashes that was called ó Tatos?^. No doubt her worship goes 
back to very primitive times in that region, as the fact of the 
altar bearing the name of the deity suggests an early stage of 
religious thought and ritual^; and she may have been associ- 
ated with Zeus at Olympia as at Dodona, for in both places he 
bore the oracular character that was so rarely attached to him. 

The prophetic power belonged also to Ge Eipvorepvos of 
Aegae?!, and the epithet alone would suggest an original 
affinity between the Delphic and the Achaean cult!*. From 
Pausanias and Pliny we gather an interesting record of the 
method of divination at Aegae: the former does not connect 
the shrine with prophecy, but declares that the image 6f the 
earth-goddess was very ancient, and that the ministration was 
in the hands of a woman, upon whom a severe rule of chastity 
was imposed ^ : if there were several candidates for the office, 
their fitness was tested by a draught of bull's blood. Pliny 
supplements the account and makes it more intelligible, 
telling us that the priestess drank a draught of bull's blood 
before she descended into the cave to prophesy. Now the bull 
is one of the animals specially sacred to the earth-deity and to 
the divinities of agriculture ; and as ecstatic divination always 
implied demoniac or divine possession, the aspirant to this 
supernatural power could attain to the necessary communion 
with the deity by eating the flesh and drinking the blood of 
the animal of sacrifice. We have an exact parallel in thc 


necessary, and that this was relaxed in 


* Cf. the altar dyuds, and Apollo 
favour of eldeily married women or 


“‘Ayuets: this partial identification of 


the altar and the god may descend from 
the period of pillar-worship, the pillar 
being at once the altar and the temporary 
home of the divinity. 

> If she was not a maid, she must 
never have had intercourse with more 
than one man. We may believe that 
according to the older rule a virgin was 


widows; we find elsewhere in Greece 
the same relaxation of an older and more 
ascetic rule, and for the same motive : 
it was thought better to ensure chastity 
after the priestess entered on her office 
than to demand chastity previous to her 
investiture. 
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worship of Apollo Pythios at Argos: the priestess there also 
was inspired by a drink of bull's blood. We may naturally 
conjecture that the same ritual was once a part of the worship 
of the prophetic earth-mother at Delphi, and that it was taken 
over by Apollo and brought thence to Argos. 

But Pausanias account is probably true as well. The 
draught may have worked not merely as a means of inspira- 
tion, but as a test for deciding between competitors for the 
priesthood ; for the magic liquor might be supposed to pro- 
duce dangerous or at least tell-tale results in those who in 
respect of chastity or for some other reason were unfit for the 
sacred office. . 

Finally, we may suspect the existence in early times of a 
Гӯѕ navrelov at Patrae *?, where a statue of the earth-goddess 
stood in the sacred grove of Demeter, by the side of images of 
the mother and the daughter% Outside was a sacred well 
where a curious water-divination was practised for the purpose 
of prognosticating the course of maladies. A mirror was let 
down until the rim touched the surface of the water: after 
sacrifice ‘ to the goddess,’ the consultant gazed into the mirror 
and saw the form of his sick friend as one either dead or living. 
This ceremony was, no doubt, older than the organized Greek 
polytheism, and belongs to a water-magic that is connected 
with sacred wells, and has been universal in Europe. But it 
seems likely that at Patrae the ritual became consecrated to 
the earth-goddess or earth-spirit, and may have been after- 
wards taken over by her younger sister Demeter. Similarly, 
in the Plutonium at Acharaca, near Tralles, we hear of a system 
of incubation for the healing of diseases specially connected 
with the cult of the chthonian powers», 

It was through her prophetic character that Ge acquired the 
cult-appellative Өёшѕ, which was attached to her at Athens !^*, 
and, unless the old legends deceive us, at Delphi also. That 
this was intended to designate her as a goddess of righteous- 
ness in general is very improbable ; for it is not likely that the 
figure of Gaia, always half materialistic, could be the centre 


* Demeter, К. 258. * Vide Demeter, R. 124. 
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around which such high ethical ideas could cluster. We know 
of a more special use of Oéuts, as applied to the oracular 
гевропве%: and it is in this sense that we should interpret the 
cult-title of Ge-Themis at Delphi and Athens, and we thus 
understand why the altar of Themis at Olympia stood near to 
the ‘ Taios 99, 

I have already suggested ^ that Themis, as a personality in 
Greek religion, was originally an emanation from Ge; and 
here may be a fitting place to develop and substantiate 
a theory which does not seem to have been systematically 
examined, still less definitely accepted or rejected hitherto. 
One reason for accepting it is the improbability of the only 
other conceivable theory, that Themis began her religious 
career as the mere personification of the abstract idea of 
righteousness. Such personified abstractions are doubtless 
early in the religious thought of the Greeks as of other races. 
But the careful study of these in Greek cult and literature 
leads to the conviction that only those became prominent and 
of a certain vitality in the popular religion which had emanated 
originally from concrete personal deities: as Peitho emanated 
from Aphrodite, Nike from Athena, Nemesis—if the view 
maintained in a former chapter be correct—from some Attic 
divinity akin to the earth-goddess. Now Themis, in the earliest 
literature, is a very concrete figure, a living and active power 
in the Titanic and Olympian world. In the pre-Homeric days, 
we may admit, the Hellenes may have been capable of personi- 
fying righteousness ; but it would be against all analogy that 
they should attach to her such very palpable and personal 
myths. And many of these bring her into close connexion 
with Gaia: thus, according to Hesiod, the infant Zeus was 
entrusted to the nurture of Gaia, but, according to ‘ Musaeos, 
to Themis ®, and this affinity between the two goddesses is 
clearly revealed in the Delphic legend, and was an accepted 
dogma with Aeschylus*. Reference has already been made? 

* Hom. Od. 16. 403 Ais peyadro10 осунтрофцтегеу Өбшбов афор. 
8éjucres, Hom. Hymn. Apoll. 394 > Cults, vol. 2, p. 49: n. b. 
0ешбтаз oiov "АлдАХолуов, cf. Apollo, © Prom. V. 209. 

R. 1825; Plut. De Herod, Mal. p. 860 D 4 Cuits, ib. 
той Өєод pavreiav . THs Acyopevns 
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to the local legend of Boucheta in Epirus, which discloses an 
ancient cult-figure of Themis Tauropolos, the goddess riding 
on a bull, the sacrificial animal of Gaia, and we are reminded 
of the bull-riding Europa, who was in all probability a Cretan- 
Boeotian form of the earth-goddess. Again, the union of Zeus 
and Ge was an ancient myth that gradually faded, and the 
name of Ge was displaced by others in the story; the marriage 
of Zeus and Themis was a living belief perpetuated by Hesiod +4, 
and the Thessalian town of Ichnae, whence Өеше derived an 
ancient cult-title Туғай that occurs in one of the Homeric 
hymns, explained its own name by the legend of Zeus’ amorous 
pursuit of Themis. We must suppose that the people imagined 
him pursuing a real corporeal goddess, and not the abstract 
idea of righteousness 22%: The union of Zeus and Themis is 
probably a later equivalent of the marriage of Zeus and Earth. 
This explanation of the goddess of Ichnae as a disguised form 
of the oracular Gaia, the spouse of Zeus, will be further corro- 
borated, if we can trust a doubtful gloss in Hesychius, who 
speaks of a pavreîov at Ichnae occupied by Apollo, and can 
believe on the strength of this that Themis was the original 
goddess of the oracle there***, We have other proof of the 
ancient cult of Themis or ‘ Themissta’ in Thessaly 234 and it 
is probable that in this region, as in Thebes **‘, Tanagra 22%, 
and Athens 198, the worship derived sustenance from some idea 
more personal and concrete than the bare personification. 
Finally, the theory that is being maintained may explain the 
mysterious phrase of Clemens Alexandrinus, who speaks of the 
‘mystic symbols of Themis, marjoram, the lamp, the sword, 
the pudenda muliebria?*, The passage suggests that there 
were ‘mysteries ' or öpyıa somewhere in the worship of Themis, 
and these might be found, as we shall see, in the Gaia-cults, 
but could not possibly be attached to Dike, "Абікіп, or other 
impalpable personifications, And the symbols themselves are 
significant : the sword, possibly the lamp, might be the badge 
of the mere goddess of righteousness ; but it is only by 
supposing that the Themis of these unknown mysteries was 
something more concrete than this, and was allied to an earth- 
* Theog. got. 
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divinity of fertilizing function that we could hope to explain 
the épfyavoy and the xrels yvrawxetos?. I am assuming that the 
Christian Father is not talking at random. 

If this view is correct, the ancient oracular cult of Ge- Themis 
acquires a special importance: for it will have given rise to 
the worship of a higher ethical goddess, who, having broken 
the shell and escaped the limitations of Gaia, could take on 
the more universal character of a goddess of righteousness, the 
common term бёш< having always meant more than the mere 
righteous decision of the oracle. 

Returning now to other localities of the Gaia-cult, we can 
believe that it was aboriginal in Attica’. The ritual and 
popular superstitious practices are sufficient proof. In gather- 
ing a certain medicinal herb, a careful Athenian would put 
into the hole a honeyed cake as an expiatory offering to Ge, 
a sacrificial gift of common use in her ritual; and in the search 
for hidden treasure, a man would pray to her as the guardian 
of wealth. In the private marriage ceremonies she may possibly 
have once had а place”; for Proclus tells us that the ancient 
Attic 8ecuo( prescribed a preliminary sacrifice before the 
wedding to Ouranos and Ge. But as the former figure belongs 
merely to myth, and neither to Attic or any other Hellenic 
cult, we may believe that the neo-Platonist, in accordance with 
a certain characteristic tendency, has misnamed the powers ; 
and that the real sacrifice before marriage, of which we have 
other evidence*, was to Zeus and Hera, whom Greek theory, 
as we have seen, sometimes identified with Ge. 

Nor in the public Attic ritual was Ge forgotten, though 
nowhere prominent, save in the local cult of Phlye 154 of which 


In the Vedic marriage-ritual the earth- 
goddess docs not clearly appear, but 


* The use of the same symbol in the 
Thesmophoria of Demeter is well at- 


tested, p. 89. 

b In Latin marriage-ritual the recog- 
nition of Tellus is attested by Vergil and 
Servius, Деп. 4. 166: 'quidam sane 
etiam Tellurem praeesse nuptiis tradunt ; 
nam in auspiciis nuptiarum invocatur : 
cui etiam virgines, vel cum ire ad domum 
mariti coeperint, vel iam ibi positae, 
diversis nominibus vel ritu sacrificant.’ 


Varuna, the heaven-god, is among those 
to whom sacrifice is made: vide Hille- 
brandt, Fedische Offer, &c., р. 68 ; but 
the idea of the marriage of earth and 
heaven in spring appears in some parts 
of India, Frazer, Golden Bough’, 1, 
р. 223. 
© Vide Hera, К. 12-4, 
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we have a very interesting but doubtful record. Pausanias 
tells us that the men of this deme had raised altars to Dionysos 
the flower-god, certain nymphs called "Iopyvides, and to Се, 
whom they called the ‘ great goddess.’ Nowhere else is this 
emphatic appellative attached to her, but is the usual designa- 
tion of the desv Myrnp, a more developed form of Gaia who, 
like other kindred goddesses, may have superimposed herself 
upon the latter's more primitive cult. The Phlyan cult was 
original in another respect also, if a certain passage in Hippo- 
lytus, in which he appears to have drawn from Plutarch, has 
been rightly interpreted and emended ?: for it seems to attest 
that a solemn orgy or mystery existed at Phlye in honour of 
the great goddess, which claimed to be older than the mysteries 
of Е1ецѕіѕ 1 4; and some such primitive fact may have left its 
impress on the genealogical account that Pausanias gives us of 
the foundation of the друга of the MeyáAa: бєаѓ, Demeter and 
Kore, at Andania by Kaukon, the son of Phlyus, who was the 
son of Се”. All that we can conclude with some sccurity is 
that there was a very ancient mystery-worship at Phlye conse- 
crated to Ge in her own name ; nor need this surprise us, for 
though we hear of them nowhere clsc, mysteries in her honour 
may have been in vogue that were afterwards covered by the 
name of Demeter. What may be the explanation or the 
credibility of the concluding statement in Hippolytus, that 
there was a chamber or colonnade at Phlye, of which the walls 
were covered with mystic paintings—the pursuit, for instance, 
of a dog-headed woman by a hoary ithyphallic man with 
wings—remains an unsolved riddle. 

The other district in Attica where we have trace of a Gaia- 
cult, which we may believe to have been ancient, is the Mara- 
thonian Tetrapolis!5*, Two inscriptions prove that at some 
time in the early winter a black he-goat was sacrificed to “the 
earth-goddess in the acres, and again in Elaphebolion a preg- 


* Vide Welck. Griech. Gétterl. т, MeydAaı deal at Phlye as well as An- 
р. 322, note, dania, and that these were the earth- 
> Vide Demeter, R. 246. Welcker goddess I'j and Képq her daughter ; Ge, 
seems to build too much on the passage under this name, is never the mother 
in Pausanias, when he concludes from it of Képy. 
that there was a mystery-worship of 
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nant cow to “Се near the pavreiov.’ The latter designation is 
interesting, as suggesting that her ancient association with 
divination was remembered in this place. In Athens also, 
amidst the multitude of the stronger and more attractive per- 
sonalities of religion, her worship was able to survive. The 
inscription found on the Acropolis, speaking of the institution 
of some service in honour of Ge Karpophoros E “іп accor- 
dance with the oracle, appears to point to the time of Hadrian. 
It has been connected, though on slight evidence, with the 
monument that Pausanias describes as dedicated there, repre- 
senting earth imploring Zeus to send rain. We can imagine 
the beautiful form of the mother-goddess emerging raising her 
face and her hands to heaven, as we see her on vases in the 
gigantomachy and on the Tergamene frieze, where she is 
pleading for her children. The oracle to which the inscription 
refers is probably Delphi, which, at this late period, still 
remembered its early affection for the earth-goddess. 

In the ancient myth, and probably in ancient religion, she 
was both a giver of fruits and a nourisher of children. But 
the only cult-title that attests the latter idea, which springs so 
naturally from the former*, is Коуротрофоѕ, and there is some 
doubt and controversy about this designation. Usener and 
other writers have regarded Kovporpójos, whom we find on the 
Athenian Acropolis and on the Tetrapolis!#®, at Samos апа 
possibly Eretria, as a personage who was originally Kovporpóos, 
*the nurturer of children' and nothing more, a functional 
deity known only by an appellative, and not by any proper 
name, and belonging to an earlier system of ‘ Sonder-Götter,' 
who were less anthropomorphic and less individualized than 
the later evolved deities of the polytheism”. The validity 
of the whole theory will be examined in the concluding 
chapter of this work. All that need be said here in regard to 
Кохротрбфоѕ is that certainly in the earlier records of Attic 
religion she is known by this appellative alone. Her shrine on 
the Acropolis was the Kovporpodior, and in all the known 


* Instances of association of human Mannhardt, Baumkultus, p. 303. 
fertility and the earth are very numerous : > Vide Hero-cults, vol. z. R. 337. 
vide Frazer, Golden Bough’, 2, p. 109; 
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earlier inscriptions she is simply “H Кооротрдфов: the one 
` quoted by Rangabé, where she appears as Гӯ KovporpóQos, has 
disappeared, and we cannot check its accuracy or assign its 
date. The first authority that attests the latter double title 
is Pausanias, who mentions as on the south-west terrace 
of the Acropolis the double shrine of Ge Kovporpó$os and 
Demeter ХАдт, ‘the verdurous' goddess, The later lexico- 
graphers and scholiasts, who are fond of such speculations, 
apply the title to various divine personages; but Suidas 16 а 
pronounces in favour of Ge: and adds that Erichthonios was 
the first who sacrificed *to this goddess' on the Acropolis, 
as a thank-offering for his nurture, and ordained that before 
every other sacrifice a preliminary offering should always be 
consecrated to her; only he leaves us in doubt whether by 
“this goddess’ he means Ge or Ge Kovporpédos. We сап 
accept his statement with some reserve concerning the pre- 
liminary sacrifice to the earth-goddess on the Acropolis as 
part of an ancient ritual; but he is no authority for the view 
that in any ancient liturgy she was explicitly identified with 
the ‘nurturer of children’ In the inscriptions from the 
Tetrapolis she is explicitly distinguished from the latter; who 
in two late Athenian records is identified with Demeter, but 
never with Ge. But all this comes only to prove that the 
Athenian worshipper, when praying to Kourotrophos, was not 
necessarily aware that he was praying to the earth-mother ; 
it in no way proves that the two were not originally identical, 
and that the 'nurturer of children, regarded as a separate 
person, was not merely an emanation from Ge, born in con- 
sequence of the shedding of an appellative, a most common 
phenomenon in Greek religion*. On this hypothesis we 
shall best understand the importance of her cult, and why the 
Athenian ephebi offered sacrifice to her, and why she was 
afterwards identified with Demeter. Pausanias statement, 
then, may only contain the rediscovery of an ancient fact ©. 

* A deity that has two epithets, ortwo and the identity of individuality tends to 
descriptive designations, may easily be disappear through variety of names. 
split into two apparently separate deities > Athena, R. 35%, 


in any liturgical formula; for in semi- * For further discussion of the subject 
magical ritual the name is all-important, see chapter on * Hero-cults,’ vol. 5. 
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Reasons somewhat similar have been given for the interpreta- 
tion of the personage known in Attic ritual and myth by the 
name Aglauros as another form of Ge*. Her affinity with 
Pandora, whose real nature is clear, the solemn oath that the 
ephebi take in her name to guard the boundaries of the land 
and to cherish agriculture, seem to reveal her as the great 
earth-goddess rather than as a mere local nymph. And on 
this supposition, that it was once the national cult of a divinity 
pre-eminent in the early religion of Attica, it is more natural 
that her worship should have travelled to Salamis in Cyprus, 
where the Attic associations are manifest. In her ritual in 
the latter island, we have important evidence of an early 
custom of human sacrifice: the victim was brought up by the 
ephebi, and after he had thrice run round the altar he was 
speared by the priest ; in later days, the rite was consecrated 
to Diomed, and was finally suppressed in the time of the later 
Greek kings of Cyprus. The mere fact of human sacrifice 
throws no light on the personality of Aglauros ; for we find 
traces of it in Greek hero-cult as well as in the higher religion. 
But believing her to be the earth-goddess, we should expect, 
on the general analogies of European and non-European 
custom, to find in legend or ritual a reminiscence that the 
human victim was once offered to her. A vast accumulation 
of evidence, too solid in bulk to overthrow ez masse, collected 
by Mannhardt and the present generation of anthropological 
scholars from all quarters of the globe, establishes the preva- 
lent connexion of human sacrifice with harvest-ritual and the 
worship of vegetation deities®. It is sufficient to mention 
here a few typical instances from various parts of the world 
to assist our consideration of the Cypriote rite. In Egypt, 
red-haired men were offered in the dog-days at the grave of 
Osiris, the earth-deity, their bodies were burned and their 
ashes scattered to the winds*. Among the Tshi-speaking 


* Vide Athena, R. 2°", 25; Demeter, Bough’, vol. 2, pp. 238-248. Cf. Mann- 
R. 109; discussion of the question in hardt, Baumkultus, pp. 358-361. 
vol. 1, pp. 288, 289; further references © Plut. De Zsid. ей Озі». с. 73s 
are given in Hero-cults, К. 30, Dionysos, quoting from Manetho, does not mention 
Geogr. Reg. s.v. Attica. the red hair, but says that the victims 
t Vide especially Frazer, Golden were called Tupdémor : itis Diodorus who 
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peoples of the Gold Coast a human victim was sacrificed at the 
yam-harvest, and some of the blood was poured into the hole 
whence the new yam was taken?. The Khonds in India 
sacrificed a slave to the earth-goddess with mysteries and 
drunken orgies ; it was a good sign of plentiful rain if he wept 
copiously ; his flesh was afterwards torn in pieces and scattered 
over the fields». Finally, the Mexican custom may be 
mentioned of calling by names that designated the spirits of 
vegetation the five human victims who were offered to the 
mountain-gods and whose flesh was eaten by the worshippers *. 
Now in these and similar ceremonies the moving idea need 
not, and probably was not, always the same. But whether 
the human victim is offered to the earth-power by way of 
expiation?, or whether he is regarded as in some sort the 
incarnation of the deity so that his flesh has a sacred value 
whether eaten sacramentally or scattered over the land, or 
whether the horrid rite belongs rather to the domain of savage 
sympathetic magic, one thing is at least clear: the sacrifice 
assists the fertility of the land, according to the belief of the 
worshipper. 

But it is important to bear in mind that the Greek record 
concerning such sacrifices is rarely, if ever, so clear and explicit 
that we can at once assign them their place in a universal 
system of vegetation-ritual. The fantastic and often cruel 
ceremonies connected with ploughing, sowing, and reaping, 
almost universal in primitive agricultural society, are not often 


completes the account, r. 88, stating 
that red-haired men were once offered by 
the kings at the grave of Osiris; and 
both agree that red was the colour of 


> Macpherson, Memorials of service 
in India, p. 113; Mannhardt, Baum- 
kultus, p. 356 note. We find the same 
idea in Mexico that it was a good omen 


Typhon. Dr. Frazer, Golden Bough, 2, 
142, 255, interprets these victims as the 
incarnations of the vegetation-spirit, 
their red hair symbolizing the ripe corn, 
but this spirit, on his own theory, was 
Osiris, and these victims are apparently 
identified with Typhon; the red hair 
may as naturally refer to the fiery heat 
of the sun. 

* Ellis, Zshi-speaking peoples of Gold 
Coast, p. 230. 


for rain if the child-victim shed tears 
abundantly (Sahagun, Jourdan. et Sim. 
Рр. 57, 58). 

9 Sahagun, op. cit. p. 71. 

4 For examples of ceremonies that 
are obviously merely piacular before 
agricultural operations vide Frazer, 
Golden Bough*, vol. 3, рр. 322, 324, 
and cf. the Attic wpoņnpóc:a noticed 
below, p. 42. 
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presented to us in recognizable simplicity on ancient Greek 
soil. We have to resort to the constructive interpretation, 
scientific perhaps, but still conjectural, of incomplete legends 
and of incompletely recorded ritual that is often overlaid with 
the deposit of later religious thought. The problem of the 
Cypriote sacrifice is a case in point. We may agree that 
Aglauros is the earth-goddess, and we are naturally inclined 
to suppose that the human victim at Salamis was offered for 
agrarian purposes. But he was not offered by husbandmen, 
but escorted by the ephebi, the young warriors of the com- 
munity; and we are only told that his body was wholly 
consumed on the pyre. Perhaps his ashes were once strewn 
over the field, as the ashes of Solon were said to have been 
scattered over the Attic Salamis, and those of Phalanthos over 
the forum of Tarentum 2, to fertilize the land or to plant 
a guardian-spirit within it. Or in Aglauros worship an 
ancient agrarian ceremony may have been transformed into 
a piacular vicarious offering for the sins of the community. 
We are thus left to conjecture, and the theory is tentative 
only. 

Similarly, we may venture to explain the legend of the 
self-sacrifice of the Athenian Aglauros, who casts herself down 
the precipice of the Acropolis to save her country in time of 
peril, as the misinterpretation of a primitive custom of casting 
an effigy of the vegetation-deity down a steep place or into 
the water. But the only basis for this conjecture is the 
personality of Aglauros herself and the fact that such things 
happened elsewhere. 

These primitive ceremonies and this barbarous magic that 
were connected with the life of the soil are rarely pre- 
sented to us transparently in Greek legend or record, because 
owing to the tend of Greek imagination and civilization the 
agrarian ritual tends to become political and civil, the 
agrarian legend is translated into higher mythology, and takes 
on a political, often an epic, colouring’. Only here and there 


* Vide Hero-cults, vol. 5, К. 306, and Alte, p. 215 note, marks the same 
Plut. Solon, 32. transformation in the agrarian myths of 
> Mannhardt, Antike Wald- und Feld- Semitic and Teutonic races. 
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in such stories as those about Charila, Erigone, Eunostos, the 
simple life of the peasant and his quaint thought gleam 
through. 

We must be content to say, then, that we may faintly 
discern an early agricultural significance in the Aglauros- 
sacrifice at Athens and Salamis. A barbarous practice belonging 
to the same range of ideas as those with which we have been 
dealing seems clearly revealed in a story that Pausanias tells 
us about Haliartos®. A leading man of this city consulted 
the Delphic oracle with the question how he should find water 
in his land: he was advised to slay the first person he met on 
his return: he met his own son first and immediately stabbed 
him: ‘the youth ran about still living, and wherever the blood 
dripped down, the earth sent up water.’ Here seems magic 
and a ritual consecrated to the earth-spirit that strikingly 
reminds us of the practice recorded of the Khonds. Finally, 
the legend preserved by Euripides in the Zeracleidae® of 
Macaria’s self-immolation to Kore, the oracle having pronounced 
that the gods demanded the life of a maiden, may have arisen, 
as the Aglauros-story, from a real ritual practice in the cult of 
the earth-goddess. May a similar original fact have engendered 
the ghastly Argive story, narrated by Parthenios (c. 13) 
concerning Klymenos—the well-known name of the chthonian 
god—and his incestuous love for his daughter Harpalyce, who 
revenged herself by cooking his own son at a sacrifice ? 

Apart from these indications of half-forgotten savagery, 
there is nothing specially striking in the Ge-ritual of Greece: 
animals as well as cereals and fruits were offered to her 
as to other divinities, the victims being generally of a dark 
colour, and their blood probably shed into a fó6pov, as was 
the case in the offerings to the dead: wine was doubtless 
sometimes poured out to her as to the ghosts, sometimes 
perhaps by special ordinance withheld, as we hear that only 
páa were consecrated to the daughters of Cecrops, those 
humanized forms of the earth-goddess ©. 

So far, the cults, legends, and practices we have been con- 


* Apollo, R. 137. © For Ge-ritual vide R. 7, 16 °°», 21, 
^ Demeter, R. 114. 23. 
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sidering belonged to the Earth of agriculture and vegetation. 
But Gaia had another and a darker aspect, being worshipped 
at Athens, Mykonos, and probably once at Delphi in associa- 
tion with the dead and the ghostly realm. The ritual at 
Mykonos is recorded in an inscription ?. Seven black lambs 
were offered to Zeus X6óris and Гӯ X@ovia, and the epithets 
allude to the lower regions, and here perhaps to a marital 
relationship between their male and female deities. The 
ceremony appears to have been void of any taboo or ghostly 
terrors, for the worshipper was bidden to feast—probably 
off the sacrificed animals—at the place of worship; and this 
implies a religious communion. 

Fuller information is given us about the chthonian ritual at 
Athens Ge was remembered in two state services that were 
consecrated to the worship, or to the memory at least, of the 
dead. The l'evéeia, or the solemn ritual of the уез or clans, 
was an All Souls' festival which took place in early autumn on 
the fifth of Boedromion, when the clans brought offerings to the 
graves of their kinsmen, and on the same day a sacrifice was 
performed to the earth. The celebration, which was naturally 
mournful, was also called vexósia, and the offerings may have 
consisted of ҳоаі, libations, and Gpata, fruits and flowers *: 
these may have been intended for the dead primarily, but 
perhaps for the earth-goddess as well; for Cicero tells us 
that in the Attic burial ceremonies, the ground, immediately 
after the inhumation, was * expiated with fruits that it might 
be returned to the uses of the living !5, or as we might say, 
that the taboo might be removed from it ^. 

Still more important was the part played by the earth- 
goddess in the Attic Anthesteria; and the view has bcen 
recently taken and skilfully maintained by Miss Harrison, that 

“ R. 7, 16; Hero-cults, К. 21 (Hesych. 
s.v, T'evésia). Тһе vepéora—Artemis, 


К. 137 — were probably distinct, a 
private ritual of the family. The au- 


рєкїї@., 

> Dieterich, Archiv f. Religions- 
wissensch., 1904, pp. 40-41, interprets 
the passage differently, believing that 


thorities are somewhat vague. Aeschy- 
lus’ phrase may be derived from the 
Attic practice at the l'evécia, and the 
glosses of Hesychius suggest that we 
should connect the dpaia with the 


the ground was strewn with seeds so 
that by this sort of sympathetic magic 
the return of the departed soul to light 
in asecond birth might be secured. 
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the Dionysiac character of this celebration was а later usurpa- 
tion upon an older mournful festival consecrated to Gaia and 
the ghosts*. The whole question of the Anthesteria will be 
discussed in the chapter on Dionysos. It is enough to note 
here that Gaia maintained her part in it down to the latest 
period. For Pausanias tells us !5^ that the sanctuary of Ge 
Olympia? at Athens, which stood within the répevos of Zeus 
Olympios and borrowed its cult-title from the god, stood near 
a chasm in the earth, which legend connected with the sub- 
sidence of Deukalion's deluge ; and that every year cakes of 
barley and honey were thrown down into it; we may conclude 
that this was an offering to the earth-goddess, for we hear of 
similar offerings being made to her on other occasions ! ^, 
Again, the author of the Zzymologicum Magnum speaks of 
the ‘YSpopépia as a mournful celebration at Athens held in 
honour of those who perished in Deukalion’s deluge; and 
Plutarch informs us that such observances took place in 
Athens in the month of Anthesterion at a date corresponding 
to the calends of March ; finally, the scholiast on Aristophanes, 
quoting from Theopompos, asserts that the Xúrpo, as the last 
day of the Anthesteria festival was called, took its name from 
the xvrpat, or dishes of olla podrida (парстєриќа) that were 
offered to the victims of the deluge on that day*. Putting 
these indications together we can conclude that the ‘Ydpodopia 
was at least associated with the Anthesteria, when we know 
that the ghosts were specially entertained, two of the three 
days of that festival being атофрадєѕ or ominous on their 
account. It is true that in this three days’ solemnity, Gaia’s 
recognition is merely that ritualistic act of throwing the 
barley-cakes into the chasm. But the feeling of her association 
with it must have been strong ; for we can only explain the 
intrusion of the deluge-story, which half spoils the true sig- 


* Hell. Journ. 1900, p. 99. 

> This epithet is nowhere else found ; 
unless the goddess called ў 'OAvpmía at 
Syracuse, whose temple was close to the 
altar whence the sacred cup dedicated to 
the sea-deities was taken, is to be inter- 
preted as Ge (vide Athen. 462 C, quoting 


from Polemon): a connexion between 
the earth-goddess and Poseidon was 
fairly common. 

© For these and other references to the 
Anthesteria vide Dionysos, R. 124, 
vol. 5. 
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nificance of an *All Souls’ celebration intended to com- 
memorate dead kinsmen, if we suppose that the тенегов of Ge 
Olympia was an ancient central point for the performance of 
much of the ceremony, and that to the chasm in this place an 
aetiological myth of the deluge had accidentally attached 
itself. And it appears that in the chthonian part of the 
ceremony the nether earth-goddess was connected with 
Hermes X6órvs, the god of the lower world . 

We should even have to regard Ge as the dominant goddess 
of the whole festival, if we accept the theory concerning the 
П:боуѓа put forth by Miss Harrison. It rests partly on the 
identification of Pandora with Ge. And this equation is 
generally accepted and not open to dispute. The lexico- 
graphers were aware of 11 188: the name itself is transparent, 
and Anesidora, * she who sends up gifts, a still more obvious 
epithet of Earth, appears as a variant form on a well-known 
vase in the British Museum: the line of Aristophanes pre- 
scribing a preliminary sacrifice to Pandora is paralleled by the 
statement in Suidas that old Attic ritual demanded a pre- 
liminary sacrifice to Ge. And even in quite late times the 
identification was recognized. The man who consulted Apol- 
lonius of Tyana concerning the finding of a treasure made 
prayer to Ge: the philosopher led him out to a lucky spot 
and prayed himself to Pandora before returning to the city. 
And early Greek art proved itself half-conscious of the identity 
of the two figures ; a fifth-century vase, recently published by 
Prof. Gardner, in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford shows 
us the form of Pandora arising from the earth exactly as Ge 
herself arises in certain mythic representations. And the 
comparison of the Pandora scenes with that small group of 
vases which show a large female head emerging from the 
ground, while male figures, often satyrs, stand over it with 
hammers in the act of striking, suggests, as Miss Harrison has 
well pointed out, a primitive ritualistic practice of evoking the 


2 Cf. the combination of Гў Károxos 538 (Athens), 539, vide Hermes, R. 19— 
and Hermes Károxos in the formulae of both inscriptions very illiterate. 
the dirae, private incantations by which > Hell. Journ, 1901, p. 1, Pl. 1. 
one cursed one's enemy: C. 7. Gr. 1. 
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earth-spirit by hammering on the ground*. To the evidence 
she has collected may be added the interesting parallel of 
a Christian myth preserved in an Armenian MS., in the 
Bodleian, narrating that Christ descended from heaven with 
a golden hammer, and smiting on the earth evoked the Virgin 
Church *. 

This natural affinity between Ge and the shadowy powers 
of death and the life after death is further illustrated by an 
important passage in Pausanias concerning the Areopagus and 
its vicinity: near the rock stood the temple of the Semnae, 
whom he identifies with the Erinyes, and in it were dedicated 
statues of Pluto, Hermes (who was frequently worshipped as 
the nether god) and Ge!9^: he adds that those who were 
acquitted by the verdict of the court were wont to offer 
sacrifice in this temple. We may interpret this as a thank- 
offering or as a piacular service intended to wipe off the 
miasma of the homicide-trial. 

Of other local worships there is nothing clear to record. 
We may suppose that the cult at the Elean Olympia belongs 
to an ancient era? and that Ge there also had certain 
chthonian associations. For Elis in old times was haunted 
by the presence of Hades, and KAyuevos, another name for the 
god of the lower world, was a heroic figure there °. 

Does all this cult reveal a completely anthropomorphic 
figure? We cannot affirm this absolutely in all cases. Such 
epithets as Evpvorepros and Ефрбта (if the latter were ever 
attached to Ge as it was to Demeter) betray the consciousness 
of the material fact blending with and partly blurring the 
human conception. 

Neither need her oracular ?? and vegetative functions have 
clearly evoked the full anthropomorphic idea: a better proof 
is perhaps the institution of games in her honour which we 
have reason to believe existed in Attica 161 if nowhere else. 
And no doubt her personality would tend to become more 

* Hell. Journ. 1900, pp. 106, тоў: ^ Agathangelos Greek Text, ed. La- 
her view of these vases appears to me garde, from Bodleian Menologion Armen. 
more probable than that put forth by c. 3, fol. 7^: I owe this reference to the 


Prof. Furtwängler, Jahröuch d. d. I. kindness of my friend, Mr. Conybeare. 
1891, p. 116. * Vide Hades, R. ar. 
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clearly defined by her frequent association with many of the 
human-divine personages of Greek polytheism. Moreover, 
Hellenic art in dealing with the figure of Gaia was naturally 
obliged to invest her with the full human form: her presence 
was required for two and only two mythic representations, 
the birth of Erichthonios and the battle of the giants with the 
gods, and for these the perfected art invented a type of full 
matronly form, luxuriant beauty with sometimes the added 
charm of pathetic expression. There is less reality and no cult- 
significance in the later Hellenistic personifications of Earth, 
in the figure on the interesting Carthaginian relief, for instance, 
where she appears with children on her lap and cattle around 
her, majestically seated in the midst of figures that personify 
fire and water*. It is impossible to say how early was the 
first personal representation of Ge. The earliest certain 
instance that has come down to us is the * Melian' terracotta 
relief», The goddess emerging from the earth and the ham- 
merers may be a very old art-type, in fact must be as old 
as Hesiod's Theogony, if it gave rise to his perverted version 
of the Pandora story; but the rising goddess was probably 
not called Ge, but Pandora or sometimes Persephone®. And 
we want to know when Gaia was made human and personal 
under her own name, not under any one of her many 
doubles and disguises. Again the type of Kourotrophos, 
the goddess holding children in her arms, goes back to 
Mycenaean times‘, but this does not attest the prehistoric 
personification of Gaia herself, for we do not and can scarcely 
hope to know the personal name of that prehistoric goddess. 
No doubt the agency of art did assist the anthropo- 
morphic development, but we cannot date its influence in 
this process, and the personal godhead of Ge still seems to 
have remained in the embryonic stage. And the reason of 
this is that her name was Ge, and it was difficult for the 
higher mythology and the higher anthropomorphic religion 


* Baumeister, Denkmaler, Fig. 621. from the earth is illustrated by its 
b Roscher's Lexikon, vol. I, p. 1577, appearance on a Greco-Buddhist relief, 
Fig. b. vide Buddhist Art in India, Grünwedel, 


© The long continuance and preva- transl. by Gibson, p. 99, Pl. 51. 
lence of this type of the goddess emerging å Archaeol, Anzeig. 1901, p. 139. 
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to attach itself to so materialistic a name. Therefore this 
cult has scarcely a point of contact with the more advanced 
life of the race. Нег oracles usually pass to another: Themis 
breaks away from her: the early legal system of trials for 
homicide, upon which society so much depended, finds its 
religious support in the cult of the dead or of the Erinyes, 
Apollo or Athena, while Ge remains far in the background. 
It seems that she must disguise herself under other names, 
that did not so immediately betray the material fact, in order 
to develop into active personality. As Pandora she could 
become the bright centre of a human myth: as Aglauros she 
could die for her country: as Themis she could become the 
goddess of abstract justice: and, though only a half-formed 
personality herself, she probably gave birth to many of 
the most robust creations of polytheism. Rhea-Cybele had 
a great religious career. But the brightest of all Gaia’s 
emanations is Demeter. 


CHAPTER II 


DEMETER AND KORE-PERSEPHONE 
(References, p. 311.) 


THE worship to which this chapter is devoted is one of the 
most important and fascinating in the whole Hellenic religion. 
In the study of it we seem to have a picture revealed to us in 
outline of the early agrarian life, of the social usages on which 
the family was based, and also of the highest religious aspira- 
tions of the people. The folk-lorist and the student of primi- 
tive anthropology can gather much from it; and it also 
contributes largely to our knowledge of the more advanced 
religious thought in Europe. The primitive element in it is 
bright and attractive, there is scarcely a touch of savagery, and 
it is connected at many points with the higher life of the state. 
The mythology of the cult enthralled the Hellenic imagination 
and inspired some of the noblest forms of art, and it appeals 
to the modern spirit with its unique motives of tenderness and 
pathos, with the very human type of the loving and bereaved 
mother. 

The attempt to explain the name Demeter has been only 
partly successful: there can be little doubt but that the latter 
part of the word means ‘ mother,’ and this is a fact of some 
importance, for it shows that the name and the worship is 
a heritage of the Aryan population, and its universality in 
Greece gives evidence against the theory that the presence of 
the female divinity betrays the non-Aryan stock. The Greek 
cult may be regarded as merely a local development of the 
European worship of the corn-mother or carth-mother. The 
meaning of the prefix An is uncertain: the old view that it was 
a dialect-variant for earth, so that the compound signified 
earth-mother, is etymologically unsound and improbable. 
Perhaps Mannhardt’s theory®, that the first part of the word 


a Myth. Forschung, р. 292; vide — Mag. s.v. And" Anal mpogaryopevovrai id 
Frazer, Golden Bough, 2, p. 169 ; cf. Ef. Tüv Kpyrüv ai xpiBai. 
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is akin to the Cretan Anai = barley, а word formed from the 
same stem as that which appears in а and (ed, deserves 
more consideration. 

At all events, either term, ‘ earth-mother’ ог ‘ corn-mother ' 
sums up most of the myth and most of the cult of Demeter. 
And the evidence makes it clear that her individuality was 
rooted in the primitive and less developed personality of Gaia; 
the ancients themselves discovered the fact or had remembered 
it}, And some of the titles of the two divinities, both in poetic 
parlance and in actual cult, coincide, or reveal the identity of 
nature. Demeter was worshipped as Xauvvn ? at Olympia, and 
the name was associated with the legend of the descent of 
Hades; we can scarcely doubt that it is a derivative from the 
stem that appears in хана, and designates the goddess of the 
ground. The cult must have been ancient and of high prestige, 
for the priestess who administered it was given special prece- 
dence at the Olympian games, and viewed them seated on an 
altar as a semi-divine personage: the ministrant here doubtless 
embodied the deity, a conception of the sacerdotal office which 
we can trace in the earlier days of Hellas, but which tended to 
fade in the later period. The name Eipóma, better known as 
the name of the Cretan form of the earth-goddess, was applied 
to Demeter at Lebadea ?, where Pausanias records the temple 
of Demeter Eipómy іп the grove of Trophonios, and informs 
us that those who wished to descend into his grave and con- 
sult his oracle must offer a preliminary sacrifice to her and 
other divinities, and that the local legend regarded her as the 
nurse of Trophonios. The spot was full of chthonian associa- 
tions, a great centre of the worship of the nether powers, and 
the legend throws a sidelight upon the belief—which we must 
regard as very early—in some relation between an earth- 
goddess and an earth-god, for as such Trophonios must be 
interpreted. With such an epithet of the earth as the ‘ broad- 
faced’ one we may compare the Sanskrit name Prthivi, ‘the 
broad опе, of the earth-goddess*. Another illustration from 
Boeotia of the affinity between Demeter and Europa is the 
worship of Demeter TavporóAos at Сорае!2, 


* Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, p. 88. 
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The same original nature of Demeter appears again in the 
transparent epithet ‘ Etpyddea,? which was attached to her, 
according to Hesychius, in her cult at Skarpheia?. And the 
epithets which have been noted as occurring in the cult or 
legend of Gaia, 'Avgeiódpa, Картофбоов, Kovporpóos, X6ovla, 
will be found to be appellatives of Demeter also. 

Of the juxtaposition of the two divinities in actual worship 
we have only two recorded instances, at Athens? and Patrae®, 
but the brighter and more developed cult may often have 
suppressed the simpler and allowed no memory of it to 
survive. 

We may note also, in this connexion, the occasional identifi- 
cation of Demeter with the earth-goddess of Crete and Asia 
Minor, Rhea-Cybele, the divinity of orgiastic and violent rites, 
whose character stood in marked contrast to that of her 
Hellenic counterpart’. Melanippides may have been thinking 
of Rhea when he called Demeter the ‘mother of the gods.’ 
But most explicit on this point is Euripides in the Helena: 
‘the mountain-ranging mother of the gods with fleet limb sped 
o'er the wooded brakes, the flow of river waters and loud- 
resounding sea-wave, in yearning for her vanished daughter of 
name unspoken.’ And the poet goes on to tell us that the tym- 
panum, the badge of the Asiatic worship, was used to console 
Demeter in her bereavement. That Euripides should have 
identified two divinities, whose ritual and legend were so 
widely different, need not surprise us. Не was rather given 
to such Oeoxpacia ; he had a conviction that Demeter was the 
earth-goddess, and presumably he, like others, held the same 
opinion about Rhea: and in both cases he was probably right. 
And there seems to have been some brazen musical instrument 
used in the mysteries of Demeter, of which the ritualistic 
function was to summon back Persephone, and perhaps at the 
same time to give warning to the uninitiated ^, and the sound 
may have seemed to Euripides something like the wilder 
minstrelsy of the Cybele rites. This may be the explanation 
of Pindars epithet xaAxóxporos for the 'brazen-sounding 


* Mr. Cook, in Zell. Journ. 1902, ‘the gong was sounded to ward off 
р. 15, accepts О. Gruppe's view that chthonian powers.’ 
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Demeter.’ Опе ог two illustrations from actual cult-records 
can be offered of this religious synthesis. In the Despoina- 
worship at Akakesion in Arcadia, the MeyaAy Myrnp appears 
in some association with Despoina and Demeter. And the 
worship at Mykalessos, where the temple of Demeter MuxaAno- 
ota was supposed to be closed every night and opened by the 
Idaean Heracles, one of the Dactyli, may point to some 
popular correlation of Demeter to Rhea. Similarly, we hear 
of the statue of Heracles, diminutive as the Idaean Dactyli 
were imagined to be, placed near her statue at Megalopolis. 
Finally, we have a fifth-century inscription from Amorgos, 
in which Demeter is styled ‘pén, the mountain-goddess, an 
epithet which we must suppose she has borrowed from Rhea- 
Cybele’. 

As earth-goddess, Demeter has functions that range beyond 
the corn-field. She could be worshipped as the giver of all 
vegetation and fruits, to whom the myrtle, the briony, the 
Narcissus were sacred*5; and thus we find such titles as 
*Avnoidepa at Phlye?*, Картофброѕ in many places 30, Mado- 
$ópos at the Megarian Nisaea!”. The last appellative is 
explained by Pausanias as designating the goddess of sheep, 
but we must interpret it rather in relation to the apple-orchard®, 
and in the same way must translate the invocation in Calli- 
machus’ һутп 2*, ‘Feed our cattle, bring us apples, the 
corn-stalk, and the harvest. For it is worth observing that 
Demeter has far less to do with the pastoral life than with the 
cultivation of the soil: none of her appellatives suggest the 
former, except perhaps ed3ocia 19, and it is not certain that she 
was ever styled thus; and though she might be worshipped 
here and there, in Attica and Laconia, as the goddess of wells 
and springs !!, they concern the tiller as much as the shepherd. 
Her usual sacrificial animals are the bull and cow and the pig: 
the former kind belong as much to agriculture as to pasturage, 
and Demeter, like other divinities that had relations with the 
earth, was worshipped as TavpomóAos: the pig is the victim 
Specially consecrated to the powers of the lower world. On 


* Ahrens has shown that ало is Doric for apple, never for sheep, Dor. Dial. 
145, 153» 
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the other hand, the goat? is not mentioned among her sacri- 
ficial animals, and very rarely a sheep or гат. 

An important cult was that of Demeter XAdn or EüxAoos, 
whose shrine on the south-west terrace on the Athenian Acro- 
polis was for long the only habitation of the goddess in the 
original city?, And this, too, she had to share with Kovpo- 
7pó$os. "Therefore, though we may believe that the worship 
of the earth-mother was primaeval in Athens and its vicinity, it 
is probable that Demeter herself did not belong to the primary 
stratum of Athenian religion. The ancient goddess of the 
Polis was Athena ; and, as we have seen *, much of the agri- 
cultural myth and ritual, which elsewhere in Attica and 
generally in Greece was associated with Demeter, was in 
Athens consecrated to her. The cult of XXön, as other Demeter 
cults, may have come to Athens after the incorporation of 
Eleusis in the Athenian state. We have proof of it at Colo- 
nus, in the Marathonian Tetrapolis, where the appellative 
occurs without the proper name—a common phenomenon—at 
Mykonos, and finally at Eleusis 18, perhaps the parent city of 
the worship. Its chief claim on our attention is that it seems 
to reveal a glimpse of the pre-anthropomorphic period when 
the natural object itself might be conceived as animate and 
divine, and the personal deity had not yet clearly emerged ; 
thus such religious perceptions as ‘Demeter the Verdure’ or 
‘Zeus the Thunder’ on the one hand, and Demeter the Verdure- 
giver or Zeus the Thunderer on the other, may be the products 
of widely different strata of religion. Again, the title XAon or 
EöxAoos might designate the goddess of young vegetation in 
general or specially of corn; the scholiast on Sophocles refers 
it to the verdure of the gardens, but probably it generally 


з But a dough effigy of a goat appears goat, unless we take xpvaóxepos to apply 
to have been offered at Delos in the to the ox only: this latter view, which 
Thesmophoria®, and Prof. Newton is Mommsen's, appears to me more 
found the bones of goats among relicsof probable, though the grammar is faulty. 
other animals in a deposit below the — So far as I am aware there is only one 
ground of the Cnidian temenos, Travels monument showing a goat-sacrifice (vide 
im the Levant, 2. p. 183; and the Monuments of Demeter, p. 220). 
тріттоіа Вбархов хривдкерав ordered by b R. 9, 21, бо; Geogr. Reg. s.v. 
an Athenian decree to the two Eleu- Kalymnos. 
sinian goddesses!*? must include the * Vol. I. pp. 290, 201. 
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Signified the first growth of the crops, cereals being more 
important than flowers or fruits to the early society. Thus 
a late oracle delivered from Delphi to Athens speaks of the 
shrine of Demeter ХАбу and Kore on the Acropolis as the 
place where the first corn-stalk grew. And the festival of 
the XAota at Eleusis!®, coming in the Attic year after the 
‘threshing-festival, the ‘AAéa, and the ‘ straw-festival,’ the 
КаЛараїа, was certainly a cereal celebration. At Athens 
the service of Demeter Chloe was held in early spring, when 
they first saw the green corn sprouting, and was accompanied 
‘with mirth and gladness’: at Eleusis the date was probably 
the same. At Mykonos we hear of her sacrifice occurring on 
the twelfth of Poseidon, and if this month was here, as in the 
Attic calendar, a winter month, we must regard the ritual as 
of the nature of an evocation, to summon the spring and to 
persuade the winter to go, just as we may explain much of the 
winter service to Dionysos. The Athenian spring-sacrifice 
must be distinguished, as Mommsen® has pointed out, from 
that later service of Demeter Chloe, which, according to Philo- 
chorus, took place on the sixth of Thargelion. This month 
was never spring in Attica, the crops were ripening by 
this date, and the harvest was near. Moreover, the sixth 
of Thargelion was a day of purification and of mortifica- 
tion at Athens. This sacrifice, therefore, unlike the former 
joyous festival of early spring, was probably one of atonement, 
a propitiation of the goddess whose fruits were about to be 
gathered. We have now evidence from all parts of the world, 
and other evidence from Attica itself, of the harvest-process 
being regarded as a dangerous act, which must be rigidly 
guarded by many prior piacular ceremonies, 

Whatever may have been the exact connotation of XAón 
when it was first applied to her, there is no doubt that the 
idea of the corn-mother belonged to the earliest conception 
of Demeter, and was always by far the most prominent and 
important in myth and cult. We may believe, in fact, that it 
was specially to fulfil this function that she was originally 
differentiated from the less cultured form of Gaia. The earliest 


* Heortologie, pp. 9, 36, 54. 
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literary records, the Homeric and Hesiodic poems, only 
recognize her as the corn-goddess. The only myth that 
Hesiod narrates about her, besides her marriage with Zeus, 
is the story of her loving intercourse with Iasion in the Cretan 
corn-field, of which Ploutos is the fruit; апа Dr. Frazer*® 
aptly compares the German belief concerning the child born 
on the harvest-field. In the Works and Days, the two deities 
to whom the husbandman is advised to pray, when he first 
begins the ploughing, are Zeus X6dvi0s, the god of the soil and 
the nether world, and ‘Holy Demeter’ ‘in order that 
Demeter’s holy grain when ripe may yield a heavy crop.’ 
In other parts of the world the corn-sheaf itself appears almost 
identified with the goddess of corn, the last sheaf for instance 
being sometimes called ‘the mother,’ ‘the grandmother,’ or 
‘the maiden, and being dressed up and worshipped as such. 
A trace of this animistic conception, which probably in many 
places preceded the anthropomorphic, has been supposed to 
be discernible in ancient Greece. It may be lurking in the 
Tanagran story of Eunostos, which will be examined in a later 
chapter’, but as regards Demeter the evidence is lacking. 
The phrase Anpirepos äxrn is quite consistent with the an- 
thropomorphic point of view. The line quoted by Plutarch 
from the harvest poem ‘of a certain poet’ speaks of the 
reapers ‘cutting the limbs of Demeter’; but the verse has not 
the ring of antiquity, and it is more likely that the phrase is 
conscious metaphor, like Homer's impersonal use of Ares and 
Hephaestos, than that it is the survival of a materialistic- 
religious concept in which the deity and the thing were 
confused. Again, the word fovAos has been taken by Usener ° 
as proving that the primitive Greek, like his Aryan kinsfolk 
in early and late times, regarded the last sheaf of corn as 
animate with a corn-spirit, and his theory points to the 
development of Demeter ’lovA@ from the animate corn-sheaf, 
"lovAos. But the careful examination of the texts does not 
establish this: “IovAos or ojAos seems originally to have been 
a common noun, meaning not the last sheaf, but the sheafs 
2 Golden Bough’, pp. 217, 218. > Vide Hero-cults, vol. 5, R. 328. 
с Gotternamen, pp. 282, 283. 
D2 
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bound together, the corn-stack ; then to have been applied to 
the song which the reapers sang over the stacks ; finally, if we 
can trust Apollodorus, to a fictitious being, a hero, who was 
evolved not from the corn-stack but from the song, as Ialemos 
and possibly Linos were evolved from the dirge*. There 
were certainly corn-heroes or corn-spirits in early Greece, and 
the myth about them, as for instance about Eunostos, is 
natural harvest-folklore ; but none of them reveal themselves 
as animate corn-sheafs. Still less does Demeter. The dif- 
ference between а Demeter “IovAos—who is nowhere heard 
of—and a Demeter "IovAó is the difference between a lower 
and a higher stratum of religion separated by a period which 
we cannot measure. Athenaeus? informs us that according to 
Semos of Delos, on his treatise on paeans, ‘ the separate sheafs 
used to be called драла, but when stacked together the whole 
stack was called otAos or tovAos, and Demeter was styled at 
one time ХАбт, at another ’IovA@ .. . and they call both the 
fruit and the reapers' songs in honour of the goddess by the 
same name otoi, lovio: (also АлмфтрооХов, harvest-songs in 
honour of Demeter)” Then follows what seems like a refrain 
of some such song 'bring forth plenteous stacks, plenteous 
stacks. The harvest song and the stack, then, were called 
sometimes by the same name, and Demeter the stack-goddess 
was called "lovAó ; but Demeter is not called ‘the stack’ nor 
identified with it. No doubt, as the husbandmen of nearly all 
parts of the world have been in the habit, at some time or 
other in the history of their race, of regarding the last sheaf 
at the reaping as in some way divine, of addressing it in 
personal terms, and perhaps giving it some touch of human 
form, we can believe that the custom existed among ancestors 
of the historic Greeks. And what people’s ancestors were in 
the habit of doing, it is always likely that some late descendant 
will be found doing in some hole or corner. Still it is strange 
that there is no record left us in Greece of these fetiches of the 


* Suidas, Et. Mag. Phot. s. v."Iovkos : тдѕ ф$йз abtads каХоболу, diy! dv kal vOv 
Apollod. жері Өєбу, Müller, F. H. С. бератбу qi) Avrılpons.) The reapers' 
I. р. 434. (Кабалер iv piv Opfvois song in Theocritus may be intended as 
iáAenos, iy 82 бруогѕ "IovAos, dp’ Gv каї a cultivated form of an "IovAo: 15, 
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harvest-field, these ‘corn-grandmothers, or corn-mothers or 
corn-maidens’ Nor is Dr. Frazer’s explanation ® that classical 
writers ignored the uncouth habits of the country quite suffi- 
cient to disarm the force of the argument from silence in this 
case. For no one knows better than he the enthusiasm with 
which Pausanias collected the strangest relics of savagery from 
the Greek country side. Therefore Dr. Frazer's suggestion 
put forward in a striking passage that Demeter and Proserpine, 
those stately and beautiful figures of Greek mythology 5, were 
probably evolved from the primitive corn-fetiches of the field, 
lacks the one crucial point of evidence. Nor does he seem 
sufficiently to realize that Demeter’s whole character in worship 
cannot be entirely explained as developed from a primitive 
cult of a corn-mother. There is the shadowy personality of 
an earth-goddess in the background, of larger dimensions than 
a corn-sheaf, which lends magnitude and grandeur to the 
Demeter-religion. 

The titles that are broadcast in the records of the Greek 
cults are sufficient testimony of the cereal functions of Demeter. 
The field, the grain, and the farming operations are alike 
under her surveillance, and she assumed appellatives from 
them all: she was invoked as the goddess of the young corn 
and the ripe, XAón, ‘Qpia 22: 'Acgoía, the goddess of spelt ? : as 
Bird, Adndayia, Evernpia ?*, ‘Iuadis ??, ‘she who surfeits men with 
abundance of food.’ There is а boorish frankness in the epithets 
’Adnpayla, МеуйХартов, MeyaAópa(os ?, ‘she of the big loaf and 
the big cake,’ that tells us what the worship meant for the Sici- 
lian and Boeotian rustic. The reapers hailed her as "Араќ 2, 
”АраХАофбров%5, ’IovAd. She stood by the threshing-floor as 
“АХобе 28% or Evakwola®®; perhaps she was supposed to lock 
the door of the granary in her festival of "EzuxAe(bia 5 ^; and 
possibly that mill-goddess who was called Eivooros, the goddess 
who ‘gives a good yield’ to the flour, and who watched the 
miller’s dealings with the measure, was a faded Demeter 
whose proper name was lost®. Some of her appellatives, that 
probably alluded to the corn-field, savour of great antiquity, 
> Op. cit. p. 216. 


2 Golden Bough?, vol. 2. p. 217. 
* Hero-cults, vol. 5, R. 328. 
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preserving obsolete words of which the meaning was lost ог 
obscured. We can understand the Attic cult of 'Oumría?! ; 
we gather from Suidas that the goddess was so-called because 
the word denoted ‘meadow, or ‘food,’ or ‘Demeter’s fruits’; of 
more use is the statement by the scholiast on Nikander that 
Callimachos employed the word öunvaı for sacrificial cakes 
burned on the altars as offerings to the gods, especially to 
Demeter. 

But what does Панта/0%2 mean, or 'Axepo or "EAnynpıs 27? 
The ancients explained the last term as alluding to the 
summer-heat which dries the corn ; and for the same reason 
she was called Kaöorıs, perhaps at Athens* and Oepyacia, 
both in the neighbourhood and the city of Hermione”. 

The corn-myth supports the corn-cult ; and the Attic- 
Eleusinian dogma that Demeter bad taught mankind the 
priceless arts of agriculture, chiefly through her apostle 
Triptolemos, became generally accepted in later Greece, sup- 
pressing other myths that attributed the progress to other 
local divinities or heroes. Only, as beans were tabooed at 
Eleusis, a separate hero had to be invented as patron of the 
bean-field, and we hear of a Kvapírgs ўроѕ who is allowed по 
connexion with Demeter ^. 

For Demeter-worship in general we must again and again 
turn to Attic records; and it is the Attic agrarian feasts 
which give us the most detailed and vivid picture of this side 
of her character. Nearly all the more important of these are 
associated with Eleusis rather than Athens, for in the capital 
itself it was not Demeter but Athena and Apollo, as has been 
partly shown in a former chapter, to whom the agrarian liturgy 
of the year was mainly consecrated. 

In arranging the Attic corn-festivals of Demeter, it is more 
convenient to follow the months in their sequence in our year 
rather than the Athenian, The advent of spring was marked 
by the XAóeia, or XAoto, a feast perhaps of Eleusinian origin, 
which has been described above. There is no sure ground for 
identifying this with the Проҳарюттра *, which was another 


x Hesych. s. v. xaüoris. ° Ashas been done by Bloch, Roscher's 
Hero-cults, R. 338. Lex. 2. p. 1325, whose statement of the 
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early spring-ritual probably consecrated to Kore. At some 
time after the XAdeıa we may place the KaAayaia, as we have 
the right to suppose that the order in which the festivals are 
mentioned in the Eleusinian inscription is chronological}: 
the name suggests a religious ceremony for the strengthening 
of the stalks to produce a good yield of straw. At Eleusis 
it was conducted by the demarch, and the ritual included 
a procession, probably round the fields. That it was specially 
consecrated to Demeter is proved by the inscription from 
the Peiraeus 759, which connects it with the Thesmophorion 
there, and makes it appear that, like the Haloa and Thesmo- 
phoria, it was specially a women's festival. There is no 
special festival mentioned in the Attic calendar in honour of 
the corn-goddess occurring just before the harvest, such as 
was perhaps the ПроАбу in Laconia*; but the offering to 
Demeter ХАду on the sixth of Thargelion answered the same 
purpose?. It is somewhat surprising to find no mention of 
Demeter at all in the record of the Oapy/ua, the Athenian 
feast of the early harvest: it belongs to Apollo, and secondarily 
to Artemis. 

The part that was assigned to Demeter and Kore in the 
Skira or Skirophoria is one of the most intricate questions of 
Attic festival-lore. It has been partly discussed in the 
chapter on Athena, and far more fully than would be here 
relevant in A. Mommsen's Feste der Stadt Athen‘. That the 
summer Skirophoria took place on the twelfth of Skirophorion 
is well attested by the records: and the inscriptions published 
by Prott and Ziehen in their Leges Sacrae? and one found at 
the Peiraeus 754 show that a festival was held in this same 
month in the Tetrapolis and probably in the Peiraeus. 

The explanation offered of the word by Mommsen, that 
it means the ceremonious carrying of the exippa, ‘ white earth,” 
or offerings laid in white earth, to be strewn over the land as 
manure just after the harvest, appears probable?: and he 
rightly rejects the scholiast's suggestion of ‘the white um- 
Hpoxapıornpia is misleading: vide infra, © pp. 310, 313, 504-511. 

p. 115. d p. 49, no. 265, 11. 30, 31. 

* But vide infra, p. 48. e Op. cit. p. 315. We may accept this 

> Vide 1. p. 292, with references. suggestion without admitting the other 
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brella? The agrarian intention of the whole ceremony seems 
clear from the fact that the procession moved from the city 
to a place called Skiron, where one of the three tepol poto, 
the annual ceremonious acts of ploughing, took place ". But 
there was a diversity of opinion among the ancient authorities 
as to the divinity to whom primarily the rite was consecrated. 
Opinions wavered between Athena Skiras on the one hand 
and Demeter with her daughter on the other. Mommsen 
inclines to the view that the festival came to Athens from 
Megara as а Demeter-feast*. But he gives no convincing 
reason. That the procession moved to Skiron is evidence 
against it, for this place is much nearer to Athens than to 
Eleusis, and the sacred ploughing which took place there and 
which was regarded as the most ancient institution of the three 
had no association with Eleusis or Demeter. And on the 
other hand, we know that the Athenians claimed priority for 
Athena as their own agrarian goddess. It was she who had 
taught them the use of the plough, and the iepös áporos that 
was performed ‘ind röAw, or beneath the old city was 
probably consecrated to her, in company perhaps with Zeus”. 
She would then have a prior right to the Athenian Skirophoria, 
and as we find that it was her priestess who with the priests 
of Poseidon-Erechtheus and Helios (or rather Apollo) escorted 
the Zxippa that were carried by the Eteobutadae, we may 
naturally regard her as the aboriginal divinity of the rite. 
Nevertheless, perhaps owing to the growing influence of 
Eleusinian worship, the mother and daughter won their place 
in this festival, and at last the claim was advanced that it 
really belonged tothem. Thus Clemens of Alexandria groups 
the Thesmophoria and the Skirophoria together, as religious 
plays representing the myth of the Rape of Proserpine ©. 
And the scholiast оп Lucian goes so far as to declare that 
the two were identical??i, The inscription from the Peiraeus 
part of his theory that these were the ob- (which is not certain) he considers as 
jects which were brought up out of the proving that it was originally Demeter's. 
subterranean adyton bythe women atthe 1 do not see the cogency of this reason. 


Thesmophoria, and that the Zrıpopöpa = ® Athena, R. 27 *?, 


Өєсџофёра. ° Athena, R. 27 **, 
* The fact that it came from Megara 
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shows that here at least the Хкірра, which we gather were here 
also a summer festival, belonged entirely to the eai бєтнофбро: ; 
for its performance took place in or in connexion with the 
Өєсџофброр of the Peiraeus, women were the chief performers, 
and no doubt they enacted the story of the mother's loss. 
Moreover, we are given to understand that the Екірра imposed 
certain rules of purification and chastity upon the women ® 
who took part in it, and that *the Fleece of God' was carried 
in the procession. This was a most potent purification- 
charm, and was used for this purpose at Eleusis, being there 
placed by the бабобхов under the feet of those who desired 
purification from guilt, The special rule of temporary 
chastity is found again in the Thesmophoria, and such rules 
are not infrequent in ancient agrarian and harvest-ritual 
elsewhere", Mommsen is inclined to refer those passages 
that point to the presence of Demeter and Kore in the festival 
rather to an autumn Хкірофбӛма in Pyanepsion than to the 
summer Хкірофбра in Skirophorion. But it is hard to believe 
in the existence of the former at all, in spite of the authority 
quoted by Athenaeus 4, and in spite of the scholiast on Lucian. 
The latter gives us some very valuable information about the 
Thesmophoria (which were held in Pyanepsion) and is evidently 
drawing from a good source. But his opening statement that 
the Thesmophoria were actual the Skirophoria may be 
due merely to a confused conclusion of his own drawn from 
such passages as that in Clemens, where they are vaguely 
collocated but clearly not identified. The reason for being 
sceptical is a strong one. We can find no instance of the 
same festival, designated by a special name such as Skirophoria 
and giving its name to one of the months, occurring twice 
tival—being performed at the time of 


the кіра, but the ‘Ne xo$ópia was a ritual 
conducted by the ephebi, the Zwíppa were 


a Phot. s.v. TpomnAis ... v de rois 
Екіров тў борт) hodov akópoba* ќуєка 


ToU ётёҳєсба: `Афроёісіоу ... dis ФАд- 


xopos. 

* Vide vol. 1, Zeus, R. 138. 

с Vide Frazer, Golden Bough’, vol. 2. 
рр. 209-211. 

4 ’Apıoröönnos ёу тріт тері ILvödpov, 
vide Athena, К. 271: he speaks of the 
"Псхофдра--еуідеріу an autumn fes- 


a women's service: nowhere else are the 
two connected at all. Aristodemus’ 
error can be easily explained by the fact 
that the race of the Ephebi in the 'Поҳо- 
фора was to the temple of Athena Skiras 
at Phaleron. 
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over іп the calendar year. We may find of course many 
Dionysia, but each has its own special ritualistic name. We 
do not find two Thargelia or two Anthesteria. And it is 
hard to believe in two Skirophoria, undifferentiated by any 
distinguishing term, in two months removed by such an 
interval as June and October. The weight of the evidence, 
including that of the inscriptions, the weightiest of all, obliges 
us to place the Хкірофбра in summer. None of the ancient 
authorities agree with Lucian's scholiast—whose statement 
has something of a haphazard and parenthetical character— 
in connecting them with the Oeopoyöpıa. 

We should naturally expect that the great Attic festival 
of Demeter would be in honour of harvest, and none of those 
examined hitherto appear to have had this purpose. Harvest 
thanksgivings may have occurred in each Attic village, per- 
haps at slightly varying times, and the record may have been 
lost. The national harvest festival may have come to be 
considered identical with the Demeter-mystery of Eleusis; 
but as its agrarian character was overlaid with a profounder 
religious thought and faith, it will be reserved for discussion 
till the end of this chapter. 

Among the autumn ceremonies connected with this wor- 
ship in Attica the one that we can feel the most confidence 
about is the троцрбола 8) The meaning of the name is ap- 
parent: it points to a ritual or sacrifice that preceded the 
ploughing, performed in accordance with a natural primitive 
thought partly to appease the goddess—for ploughing might 
be regarded as a dangerous and violent intrusion into the 
domain of the earth-deity—partly to secure her favour for 
the coming harvest year. The ceremony then preceded the 
ploughing-season: it also preceded the rising of Arcturos*, 
if Hesychius' gloss be rightly read, which tells us that the 
-ponpócia was also called «poapkroópia—a citation possibly 
from Clitodemus. These indications then suggest a date 
in September, somewhere before the middle. And this 
accords with other evidence. The great mysteries that began 


* The morning rising of Arcturos was іп early Greece. Vide Hes. Op. 556, 
an important date for autumn field-work бод. 
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on the fifteenth of Boedromion are chronologically connected 
with the mpenpócia in the Ephebi-inscriptions!® 18%, only 
not in such a way as to prove which preceded and which 
followed. Some connexion was probable for other reasons. 
The scene of the 7pogposía was Eleusis, probably the precincts 
of the temple of the two goddesses. We gather this from 
one of the inscriptions, and from the passage at the beginning 
of Euripides' Supplices, where the scene is laid at Eleusis, and 
the Athenian queen, Aithra, speaks: “ То sacrifice in behalf 
of the land's sowing, I chance to have left my palace and 
to have come to this shrine, where first the fruit of the corn 
was seen bristling above the earth. And... I abide here 
by the holy altars of the two goddesses Kore and Demeter. 
Demeter was the chief goddess in this service, and she seems 
to have derived from it an appellative zpogpocía, We further 
learn from an Eleusinian inscription that notice of ' the Feast 
of the zpogpócia' was given— probably throughout the various 
demes of Attica—by the Hierophantes and the Kerux, two of 
the leading officials of the Eleusinian mysteries. And there 
is reason for believing that it preceded the latter and by a 
short interval only. For the arapxai or first-fruits of corn 
which were sent to the Athenian state by its own citizens 
and colonists and other Greek communities, were probably 
delivered at the time of the Great Mysteries. This in- 
deed is not told us in so many words. But they must 
surely have been delivered at some great harvest festival of 
Demeter, occurring at a date which would give time to any 
Greek state in the Mediterranean world to send its quota after 
its harvest was in. And if many states obeyed the call, as 
for a time they may well have done, there would be a large 
concourse of strangers in Attica. АП this points to the 
Great Mysteries, the only festival of Demeter occurring at 
a convenient time and attracting a vast number of visitors. 
Now the legend about these ärapxai was that in some time 
of drought the Delphic oracle had bidden the Athenians 
sacrifice sponpéota to Deo in behalf of the whole of Greece: 
the ritual proved effective, and in gratitude the other Greek 
states sent their offerings of first-fruits. The story, which 
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afforded fertile soil for Athenian vanity to work on, and 
on which Isocrates preaches with much unction, may have 
been suggested by a misunderstanding of the word тротрбоча 
as if it meant ‘ ploughing-sacrifice in behalf of somebody.’ 
But it could have had no vraisemblance unless the mpogpóota, 
the Panhellenic benefit for which those drapxai were supposed 
to be tokens of gratitude, had preceded the Great Mysteries, 
where we have reason to believe they were delivered *. 

As regards details of the ritual we can gather but little: 
we hear of the offering of oxen, and there were probably 
cereal offerings as well And I would suggest that the pas- 
sage of the Supplices gives us a clue leading to the belief that 
the chief ministration of the троцрдочша, as of the Хкірра and 


other agrarian services, was in the hands of women. 


The 


significance of this will be noted later”. 
At some time after the zponpéoia must have followed the 
‘sacred ploughing’ of the Eleusinian holy field, the Rarian 


plain 17, 


* Dittenberger, in his new edition of 
the Sylloge, n. 628, p. 424, argues from 
the Eleusinian inscription (R. 16, Apollo, 
R. 157), that the sponpócia must have 
fallen in Pyanepsion : after the inscrip- 
tion has referred to the тролрдога on the 
fifth, it then mentions, without any large 
lacuna, a sacrifice to Apollo Pythios of 
a goat on the seventh: this, he main- 
tains, must be the seventh of Pyanepsion, 
when the festival of the Pyanepsia took 
place. But as the seventh day of each 
month was sacred to Apollo, a sacrifice 
“оп the seventh ’ need not be a sacrifice 
on the seventh of Pyanepsion. And we 
have reason to doubt whether an animal- 
sacrifice was permissible at the Pya- 
nepsia, nor has the latter any clear con- 
nexion with Eleusis. The calendar 
dates of line 2 and line 7 in this mutilated 
inscription probably refer to the same 
month: but fragment B, which gives us 
the expenses of a Pyanepsion festival— 
the Thesmophoria—need not refer to 
the same month as fragment A. 

> The accounts of the mponpsora have 


This was the specially Eleusinian ritual, hallowed 


been sometimes vitiated by the scholiasts 
having blunderingly connected it with 
the eipeotévn, with which neither it nor 
Demeter has anything to do. Mann- 
hardt's account of it, Antike Wald. und 
Feld- Kulte, p. 239, is confused and mis- 
leading. The view I have taken of it 
agrees in the main with Mommsen's in 
his Feste d. Stadt Athen, 192-196 : but 
he starts with the wrong assumption that 
the mponpöota were a bloodless sacrifice 
—and that in spite of the inscription 
С.Г. A. ii. 467 (vide R. 16)—which he 
quotes, but to which he gives less weight 
than to a vague passage in Max. Tyr. 
C. 30, where I venture to think he has 
missed the true meaning : the rhetorician 
is only contrasting the harmless life of 
the husbandman with the blood-stained 
career of the soldier—he is not referring 
to the difference between a blood-offer- 
ing and a cereal sacrifice. Mommsen 
is wrong also in his statement that the 
mponpögıa was never called ап борт), 
vide К. 16 (E24. Arch. 1895, p. 99)- 
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by local legend, and distinct from the corresponding and in 
some sense rival ceremony ind móAw, the Athenian iepös 
&poros. The antiquity of Demeter’s worship on this small 
tract of Eleusinian tillage is shown by the record of her idol 
there, which according to Tertullian was a mere ‘informe 
lignum,’ an agalma of the pre-Iconic, Mycenaean, or pre- 
Mycenaean days. 

All the produce was consecrated entirely to divine worship ; 
the corn was no doubt threshed on the ‘ sacred threshing-floor 
of Triptolemos,’ that was adjacent and near an altar of the hero. 

Nothing unclean might defile the field. In the accounts of 
the stewards of the Eleusinian goddess we find the quaint 
entry of the price paid for a pig that was offered by way of 
purification after a corpse had been found there, and of the fee 
paid to the man who removed the corpse. 

We should naturally suppose the Haloa to have been an 
autumn festival; as the name obviously refers to the threshing 
of the corn, and we might believe that the sacred алоѕ of 
Triptolemos was the scene of some of the ceremonies. But 
the records of this as of other Attic festivals are somewhat 
perplexing 18. What is clear is that the chief deities of the 
Haloa were Demeter and Kore, though apparently Dionysos 
and Poseidon came to have their part in it. The central 
place of the festival was Eleusis, and the great Eleusinian 
family of the Eumolpidae together with the Lykomidae may 
have taken part in the organization of it*, The demarch of 
Eleusis assisted, and sacrificed and proffered prayers ‘ for the 
safety of the Boulé and Demos, for the children and wives, the 
friends and allies of Athens'; but no doubt Eleusis was 
responsible to the central city for this as for all the other 
more important liturgies, as we find the Athenian strategos 
commended for offering the same sacrifices and making the 
same prayer. Yet apparently no male official, whether 
Eleusinian or Athenian, was allowed to perform the chief and 
essential sacrifice; as we learn from Demosthenes that the 
hierophant on one occasion was punished for doing so and 
thus usurping the privilege of the priestess of Demeter. Here 
again we are struck with the predominance of women in the 

* Vide Mommsen, op. cit. p. 368; the evidence is doubtful. 
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agrarian ritual of Attica. Тһе scholiast on Lucian informs us 
that in this festival there was a reAern, a secret initiation of 
women, at Eleusis: the archons led them into the initiation- 
room, and having set them down at tables retired and waited 
without. The meal was probably some kind of sacrament, at 
which certain foods, such as pomegranates, apples, domestic 
fowl, sea-urchins, were tabooed, and a certain licentiousness 
prevailed: we hear of zéupyara in the form of phalli, and the 
women indulged in ribaldry that may have been more or less 
ceremonious. It appears from the speech against Neaera 
that no animal-sacrifice was allowed at this feast. The 
offerings then were cereals and fruits. As regards the time 
of the year, we should hardly believe that originally the 
Haloa could have fallen later than October: the merry- 
making, the license, the games which we find associated with 
it were natural indulgences at the threshing-time ; and certainly 
primitive people cannot afford to wait over the autumn before 
they thresh. Yet the evidence is clear that the Haloa were 
held in the month of Poseideon, that is. in mid-winter. We 
have a definite statement to that effect from Philochorus, and 
the evidence of the Eleusinian inscriptions shows that it fell 
between the fifth and sixth prytany of the year. This might 
agree with the words of Lucian’s scholiast, who sets it down 
to the time when men prune the vines and taste their stored- 
up wine for the first time; but it belies Eustathios’ account of 
it, who calls it a harvest festival and who identifies it with the 
баЛбола which we hear of in Kos? as a summer thanksgiving 
feast for the corn. We may conclude that the Haloa at 
Eleusis had for certain reasons been dislodged from its proper 
place in the year, perhaps as Mommsen suggests after the 
intrusion of Dionysos, to bring it into line with the winter 
Dionysia. Whether there was a mystery play performed by 
the women and what its content was are matters on which we 
have no real evidence. We may of course suppose that the 
TeAery contained allusions to the myth of Proserpine and her 
under-world sojourn *. 


* Mommsen's account ofthe Haloa, op. important respects erroneous : he be- 
cit. р. 359, &c., appears to me in certain lieves that the Haloa was the festival at 
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Another Attic Demeter-festival is recorded, called ‘the 
feast of baskets, rà карӣ 18%: the scholiast on Aeschines who 
preserves the record explains the name from the part played 
by the кагцфдров in the rite, the maidens who carried on their 
heads certain offerings dedicated to the goddess. Such 
baskets usually contained fruits and flowers, and the ritual 
may have been part of a harvest thanksgiving. It is possible 
also that the name did not really designate a distinct festival 
but a special act in the drama of the @ecpopdpia, of which 
a prominent feature was the procession of women bearing 
sacred objects on their heads. 

We hear of карцфдров in various worships, іп the service of 
Dionysos, Artemis, and Athena for instance ; as the карӣ were 
used in very ancient Greek ritual for carrying the barley-meal 
necessary for the animal-sacrifice*, this may have been their 
original function, and they need not have been specially 
attached to the agricultural cults. Another Attic festival 
of the same kind as the кора, but apparently distinct, was the 
каћабоѕ rite, which is described by the scholiast on Callima- 
chus 286, the калабоѕ, or basket of Demeter, being drawn in 


a car through the streets. 


which theHellenic árapxaí were threshed 
and used in Eleusinian ritual. This 
view rests on the statement of Eusta- 
thius !5, which is in some points foolish 
and confused; nor is it clear that the 
bishop was thinking of the Panhellenic 
dmapyai at 211. Again, we are certain 
that the sacrifice at the Haloa was blood- 
less: but we are bound, I think, to be- 
lieve that the ceremonies with which 
the dwapyai were consecrated included 
animal-sacrihce; for the famous in- 
scription speaks of the rpırroiav 
Béapxov xpuodkepaw and four fepeia réA«a, 
and I prefer Foucart's and Dittenberger's 
interpretation of these phrases as de- 
noting living animals (Zu. Corr. Hell. 
4. 240 and 8. 204) to Mommsen's sug- 
gestion (p. 361) that they only refer 
to dough effigies of animals, Was a 


Callimachus gives us an account 


dough effigy ever of the size of the full- 
grown beast, and would the Athenian 
state have decreed that the dough effigy 
of ox or ram should be given golden 
horns? And Mommsen's interpretation, 
apart from its intrinsic improbabilities, 
appears to ignore the important contrast 
between 4шд uiv ToU meAdvov and тріт- 
тоа» 5E ; for оп his view all the sacrifices 
аге méAavo, We may also observe that 
åró is not the preposition used as а rule 
in Attic to denote the material out of 
which a thing is made: though we find 
тАбттеу dm citov in Appian in the 
story about the Cyzicene sacrifices 
(Demeter, R. 128), which seems to show 
that the dough effigy would only be 
resorted to as a 2zs-a//er by the state in 
a time of difficulty. 
* Hom. Od. 3. 442. 
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of the same celebration in Alexandria, introduced according 
to the scholiast by Ptolemy from Athens, but here apparently 
of a mystic character, the uninitiated being forbidden to raise 
their eyes from the ground as the sacred emblem was drawn 
by four horses through the city. 

Very few festivals outside Attica, besides those mentioned, 
can be associated with any particular period in the agricul- 
tural character. The Arcadian feast 19, of which the national 
importance is attested by the name rà ’Apxddua, was held ‘after 
the first sowing’: we may regard it, then, as an autumn ritual, 
instituted to secure the favour of the corn-goddess for the new 
agricultural year, It is more difficult to find the exact 
interpretation of the Laconian poAóyia?!, If the word is 
rightly recorded by Hesychius, we may suppose it to allude to 
the culling of the first-fruits as a preliminary harvest-sacrifice ; 
but the ordinary usage of the verbal stem from which the word 
is formed does not bear this meaning out. 

We have now to deal with another group of Demeter-cults, 
those namely in which she figures less prominently as a corn- 
mother, but rather as the great goddess of the lower world and 
the shadowy realm of the dead, betraying thus her original 
identity with Gaia. Тһе appellative X@ovia should be noted in 
this connexion 27. It may occasionally have been attached to 
Demeter with no more effect than to signify the goddess of the 
fertile ground; as we find an epigram in the Anthology group- 
ing Pan and Dionysos with An& Xéovin, and the petition 
follows praying that these deities may give fair fleeces, good 
wine, and an abundant crop®. But in the celebrated and 
certainly ancient religion of Hermione, where Demeter was 
specially worshipped as X@ovia*’, it appears to have had 
gloomier associations, though an agricultural significance was 
not lacking to the cult. The legend of the lower world and 
the worship of the powers of the dead were rife in Hermione. 
Here was the descent into Hades, by which the souls could 
pass so easily, that there was no need to place the passage- 
money for the ferryman in the mouth of the corpse; and here 
Hades carried off Proserpine. His euphemistic and prevalent 
name in the locality was KAópevos, the ‘god of renown, and 
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both in inscriptions and legend we find Demeter associated 
with him. The native poet Lasos sung of ‘ Demeter and Kore 
the spouse of Klymenos’; he must have been aware that 
Klymenos was Pluto himself. But in the legend which Pausa- 
nias heard the god had been transformed here, as at Elis, into 
a local and ancestral hero; for the story which he gives con- 
cerning the foundation of the temple of Demeter Chthonia was 
to the effect that Klymenos, the son of Phoroneus, and his 
sister Chthonia were its founders. We can discern the real 
personalities through this thin disguise. Certain details of the 
ritual are recorded that are of some interest. The festival of 
the Хдоџѓа was held yearly in the summer ; the procession was 
conducted by the priests of the other divinities and all the 
state-officials of the year, and was accompanied by men and 
women in white robes wearing crowns of hyacinth. The 
victim, which was a full-grown cow, and which according to 
belief always voluntarily presented itself for sacrifice, was led 
by the officials into the sacred building, but was there left to 
be immolated by three old women, all the men retiring and 
shutting them in alone ; and these three were the only persons 
privileged to see the image. 

This summer festival may have been partly a harvest cele- 
bration. But the hyacinth-crowns, as well as the mystery 
which shrouded the image, seem to point to the lower world, 
and the legends that grew up about the temple and were rife 
in the locality had the same associations. Finally, we notice 
again the prominent and privileged part played by the women 
in this worship. 

Demeter X6or(a figures also in Spartan religion °*, borrowed, 
as Pausanias believed, from Hermione. We need not accept 
his opinion, for this aspect of the goddess may have been as 
indigenous in Laconia as in Hermione. The chthonian 
inheritance that came to Demeter from Gaia explains the 
Spartan ordinance, attributed to Lycurgus, that on the twelfth 
day after a death the mourning should end with a sacrifice to 
Demeter ?: an inscription from Messoa groups the goddess 
with Plouton and Persephone^**. In the region of Tainaron 
we hear of a Megaron of Demeter in the town of Kainepolis 4. 


FARNELL, ош Е 
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the district is haunted by legends of the lower world*, and 
perhaps the word peyapov itself marks a chthonian cult, 
a question that will be discussed below. 

No local cult of Demeter is of more interest, both for Greek 
ethnology and for the history of primitive religion, than those 
of Demeter the black at Phigaleia “9, and Demeter "Ершбе, the 
angry one, at Thelpusa in Arcadia*!, These are sister- 
worships; the appellatives are connected in meaning, and the 
legends explaining them are identical in both the Arcadian 
towns. During her wanderings in search of her daughter, the 
goddess had changed herself into a mare to avoid the pursuit 
of Poseidon; but the god assumed the form of a stallion and 
begat upon her the famous horse Areion and a daughter whose 
name might not be told to the uninitiated, but who was gener- 
ally known in Arcadia, and especially at Lykosura, as Despoina. 
Equally striking is the legend of a primitive cult-type that 
Pausanias gathered on his Arcadian travel: the Phigaleians 
professed to remember that once upon a time their temple- 
image was the statue of a goddess seated on a rock, having in 
other respects the form of a woman, but the head of a horse, 
with the forms of snake and other wild animals ‘ attached to 
her head. This sounds rather vague, but the description 
continues in very precise terms: ‘She was wearing a chiton 
that reached to her feet; in one hand was a dolphin, in the 
other a dove: ... they say she was called “the black," because 
the raiment that the goddess assumed was black.’ The Phiga- 
leians explained the sombre colour and title as alluding both 
to the loss of her daughter and to her anger at Poseidon’s 
violence. The statue bclonged, according to the Phigaleians, 
to the very earliest period of Demeters worship: it was 
afterwards lost—no one knew when—and for a long time 
the cult was neglected altogether, till the people were 
punished by dearth and warned by a Delphic oracle to re- 
establish it. They thereupon applied to Onatas of Aegina to 
carve them a statue, and he made them one of bronze, guided 
by some drawing or imitation of the old xoanon, but ‘ for the 
most part, as they say, inspired by a dream.’ But even this 

* Vide Poseidon, vol. 4: cf. relief from Gythion, Demeter-monuments, p. 226. 
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statue itself had disappeared before the time of Pausanias, and 
some of the Phigaleians were uncertain whether it had ever 
belonged to them. 

As these excerpts show, the whole account is exasperatingly 
vague, and at the same time curiously precise. The Phiga- 
leians of the second century A. D. could give the traveller the 
minutest details of a statue that had disappeared hundreds of 
years before, that after a Jong interval was replaced by the 
work of a great sculptor, this in its turn having disappeared 
and been almost forgotten! We could only trust the account 
if we could believe that there really was some record or copy 
of the theriomorphic xoanon surviving down to late times, or 
that Onatas’ statue was an accurate reproduction of it and was 
well remembered. There are difficulties in the way of either 
belief. The chapter of Pausanias contains much that is doubt- 
ful; but when interpreted in the light of other and more secure 
evidence, we can glean from it facts of great importance for 
the study of primitive Greek ethnology and religion. 

Whatever else is doubtful, we have clear traces here of a very 
ancient cult of Demeter as an earth-goddess of the dark under- 
world. Her temple was a cavern, and the appellative MéAauwa 
alludes to the gloom of her abode*, having the same cult- 
significance as MeAawís or Mvxía applied to Aphrodite or Leto". 
The mystic allusion of the name is certainly not the original, 
though it was inevitable that the story of the loss of Proserpine 
should be used to explain it, and this explanation would seem 
as natural as it was for the author of the Homeric hymn to 
say that Demeter put a dark mourning robe around her 
shoulders as a sign of her bereavement. Both Мара and 
'"Epwós mark standing phases of the aboriginal character of 
Demeter as an earth-goddess, and although the Hellenic 
mythopoeic faculty was surc to fasten upon them they arc 
probably pre-mythic, or at least independent of any myth. 
The significance of the Thelpusan cult is to be considered in 


? Dr. Frazer's different explanation of the Phigaleian and Thelpusian cults 
MéAaiva. (Golden Bough, 2. p. 257) as Demeter belongs to a gloomier region 
alluding to the blackness ofthe withered than the corn-field. 
corn does not strike one as happy. In è Aphrodite, R, 110f. 
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relation to the legend of Tilphossa in the territory of the 
Boeotian Haliartos. For here, too, the same strange story is 
told with scarcely a variation in the name: here, too, Poseidon 
assumes the form of a horse, and having intercourse with the 
Tilphossan Erinys, who must have been imagined in the shape 
of a mare, begat the horse Areion. The ethnographic impor- 
tance of this coincidence of myth has long been recognized. 
The older mythologic etymologists have found in it a brilliant 
proof of the Vedic origins of Hellenic religion or religious 
legend, pointing to a similar love-story of Vivasvat and 
Saranyu who, in equine shape, produced the Asvins, and insist- 
ing on the literal equivalence of the names Saranyu and 'Epuss. 
According to morc recent principles of etymology the equiva- 
lence is impossible, though it is still accepted by sundry archaeo- 
logists. At least we need not now be seduced by it into 
believing that the figure Saranyu, whether storm-cloud or 
dawn-goddess, іп any way explains Erinys or Demeter "Ериліу. 
К.О. Miller's investigations, who was the first scientific writer 
on mythology to point out the Boeotian origin of the Arcadian 
cult*, are of more importance for the present purpose. His 
ethnographical theory has been accepted, with modifications, 
and further developed Бу Immerwahr in his Alte und Mythen 
Arkadiens®. Further occasion will be found in dealing with 
the cults of Poseidon © for tracing out the threads that bind 
Arcadia with Boeotia and Thessaly. In the case of Tilphossa 
and Thelpusa 4 we can scarcely doubt but that identity of cult, 
legend, and name proves identity, whole or partial, of race. It 
is possible, also, as K. O. Müller supposed, that the same 
tribal migration that brought the worship to Thelpusa, planted 
the worship of Poseidon "Izz:os and Demeter, together with 
the Semnae and the legend of Oedipus, at the Attic Colonus *. 
And Immerwahr goes further“ and would bring Delphi into 
contact with this special strcam of cult, where in a very early 
period Poseidon was joined in religious union with the earth- 

* Eumenide” (Engl. trans.‘, pp. 101, town appears as TéAgovea in Polybius, 
195. eg. 4. 77> 

P рр. 114, 115. * Vide Demeter, Geogr. Reg. 5.2. 


* Poseidon, vol. 4. Attica. 
3 It is to be noted that the Arcadian {Кийе und Myth. Arkad. p. 195. 
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goddess whose local form was the snake. We may multiply 
the instances of this association of the water-god with the 
goddess of earth, an association based on an idea so natural 
that it may have arisen independently in many places, as 
indeed we are told in the Oxyrhynchos papyrus that many 
people who sacrificed to Demeter made a preliminary offering 
to Acheloos, the representative river-god*#*. It appears, 
however, that the Arcadian differed from the main Hellenic 
legend in joining Poseidon rather than Zeus with Demeter *. 
What is certainly peculiar to the Tilphossan and Thel- 
pusan cult and legend is the union of the horse-god and 
an equine goddess, called Erinys or Demeter-Erinys, and the 
birth of the mysterious horse Areion. And the religious 
problem that confronts us here is to explain the goddess. 
The difficulties do not seem to have been always satisfactorily 
stated, still less solved. How and in what sense did Demeter 
come to be called ’Epwis? Was it due to some accidental 
‘contaminatio’ of cults—a common occurrence among the 
shifting tribes of Greece—a Boeotian tribe bringing to Arcadia 
a home-cult and legend of Erinys and Poseidon and attaching 
it in their new settlement to a Demeter-cult of prior establish- 
ment, just as Poseidon himself in Athens may have been 
conjoined with Erechtheus? At first sight this might appear 
the natural suggestion, as it is well to bear in mind that 
a Demeter-Erinys is actually recorded of no other place save 
Thelpusa, not of Tilphossa, nor of any other Boeotian or Attic 
settlement, though Müller has no difficulty in discovering her 
in these. Furthermore, where we have proof of a Demeter- 
cult in Boeotia, we have no trace of the presence of Erinys, 
and on Mount Tilphossion and in its neighbourhood, the 
special haunt of the latter, we find no mention at all of 


Demeter. Nevertheless, even if the Tilphossan goddess only 


a Vide R. 40, 41, 42°, 119°; Geogr. cult. Immerwahr only concerns him- 


Reg. Demeter-cults, s.v. Arcadia; Geogr. 
Reg. Poseidon-cults, 5.2. Mantinea. 

> Miss Harrison’s long article, * Del- 
phika, in the Zell. Journ. 1899, with 
much of which I agree, only touches 
slightly on the Thelpusan-Tilphossan 


self with the ethnographic question. 
K. ©. Müller's dissertation on the 
Eumenides is full of assumptions about 
cults too faintly recorded to build much 
theory upon, e. g. p. 195. 
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acquired the name Demeter when she reached Arcadia, the 
conjunction of the two names was more than a local accident, 
and was based on a community of divine nature. We shall 
not perceive this, if so long as we are possessed merely with 
the later literary idea of the "Epwves, the Furies of the Stage, 
powers of the moral retribution who pursued the guilty with 
fire and scourge. Demeter was certainly never one of these. 
We must revert in this question to the aboriginal conception 
of ’Epurös, and it is K. О. Müller's merit to have first realized 
that she was not originally conceived as a shadowy and 
impalpable moral power, but was by the closest kinship related 
to concrete and real earth-goddesses, such as Demeter and 
Kore. We may go a step further than Müller and regard 
'Epwis as we have regarded Demeter, as a specialized form of 
Gaia, but developed on different lines". And many legends 
and cults attest her early association with Gaia and Demeter. 
When Althaea smites on the earth, in the Meleager story of 
the Iliad, it is the Erinyes that hear; according to the Attic 
legend, as given by Sophocles, the aged Oedipus passed under 
the protection of the Erinyes, but Androtion followed another 
version that spoke of him as the suppliant of Demeter at 
Colonus*, and this is more in accord with a Boeotian legend 
that placed his grave in the temple of the latter goddess at 
Eteonos*. If we can trust a phrase in Aeschylus, they fulfilled 
in Attic religion the function of deities of marriage and child- 
birth even as Demeter did“ And, to return for a moment to 
Arcadia, we find in the neighbourhood of Megalopolis, where 
the Eumenides were distinguished in cult and legend as the 
black goddesses and white goddesses, a parallel to the Phiga- 
leian cult of the Black Demeter *. 


* It need hardly be pointed out that > Demeter, Geogr. Reg. 5.2. Attica. 
the statement in Pausanias—intended to * Geogr. Reg. s.v. Boeotia. 
explain Demeter 'Epys—that the Arca- 4 Eum. 835: but it is possible that 
dians used the verb фрирбау as=‘to be Aeschylus is speaking of the Athenian 
angry, in no way explains the original Semnai, who may have been a different 
sense of "Ероліз, and is a very shallow — group from the Erinyes, vide infra, p. 113, 
instance of a Ücrepor wpérepov in etymo- поќе c. 
logizing: épwiex being а morpho- * Paus. 8. 34, 3. 
logically later form derived from épivts. 
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These facts have been often noted and sometimes appre- 
ciated. But there are one or two others of which the significance 
does not seem to have been equally recognized, pointing to 
the same conclusion: a gloss in Hesychius suggests that 
Aphrodite also, who had many of the attributes of an earth- 
goddess and a marked chthonian character in certain cults and 
legends, was known by the appellative "Epis * ; and another 
very interesting gloss in Photius and Hesychius conceming the 
Праб (ков, who, as we know from Pausanias, were worshipped 
on the same mountain in Boeotia, leads us to suspect that they 
sprang from the same source as their Tilphossan sister Erinys, 
that they also were moralized and shadowy forms of an 
aboriginal earth-spirit. The lexicographers inform us that 
the images of [Ipagidixn represented only the head of the 
goddess, and that her agalmata were therefore called xe$aAaí: 
it is possible that we have here an allusion to the well-known 
type of the earth-goddess whose head is seen emerging from 
the ground*, Finally, the fashion of excluding wine from the 
oblations of the Erinyes finds its parallel in the frequent local 
rule prescribing ynpdAta or ‘sober’ offerings to Demeter and 
other kindred earth-powers 1% » 107, 118, 

It is clear, then, that the Tilphossan Ерот, of whom a myth 
so grotesque and palpable was told, was no mere shadowy 
figure of a world of moral half-abstractions, but a veritable 
Ge-Erinys, or a Demeter-Erinys, and may have actually 
borne this as her orthodox cult-title on Tilphossium. In that 
case the worshippers will have carried the legend and the cult 
and the title ez bloc to their new home in Arcadia. Or there 
may have been a slight ‘contaminatio, but it was a “соп- 
taminatio’ of two goddesses recognized as most closely akin. 

Later, when the developed conception of the Erinyes as the 
avengers of crime had become popular, the Arcadians would 
naturally be tempted to interpret their Demeter 'Epus as the 
angry or vindictive goddess. But that this was the original 
significance is most improbable * ; for it is entirely alien to the 

а Aphrodite, R. 110', vol. 2. p. 651. with ‘apotropaeic’ heads of demoniac 

b It is possible also to interpret the type like the Gorgoneium. 


gloss in Hesychius as meaning that the * Vide note a, p. 54. 
пате Праѓ:ёіктіп Boeotia was associated 
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spirit of the old Demeter-worship that she should have been 
stereotyped under this aspect in a special cult ; and the forms 
of her image in the shrine of Thelpusa, the emblems in the 
hands being nothing more than the torch and a mystic casket, 
only suggest the very prevalent conception of Demeter as 
a goddess of mystic worship and of the nether world. It is 
only if we regard the Tilphossan and the Thelpusan divinities 
as originally identical, or at least of the closest kinship, that 
we can understand the same very peculiar legend attaching to 
both. 

We must now consider the question of the horse-headed 
Demeter, of which the legend preserves a reminiscence in 
Arcadia and probably in Boeotia. The vagueness and uncer- 
tainty of the Phigaleian tradition concerning the very ancient 
and vanished image has been noted above and is sufficiently 
obvious. Yet that some such type of the goddess once existed 
in Arcadia is probable enough on a priori grounds; the early 
theriomorphic character of Arcadian religion has been noted 
by more than one writer, nor need we resort, as does M. Bérard, 
to the hypothesis of Oriental influences to explain it*. The 
legends of Artemis-Callisto and Zeus-Lykaios are shadowed 
by it; the human figures with animal heads carved in relief on 
the marble peplos of Demeter of Lycosura, whether we explain 
them as divine or as men masquerading in the animal forms of 
divinities, bear testimony to it^; and that it survived till the 
later Roman times has been recently shown by the discovery 
of some small terracotta figurines on the site of Lykosura, 
representing goddesses with the heads of cows or sheep °. 
Also, as regards the special type of the horse-headed Demeter, 


+ L'Origine des cultes arcadiens, 
p.120. His explanation that the horse 
was Demeter’s sacred animal, whose 
head she was accustomed to wear as 


bird-legs, on the prehistoric gem of 
Phigaleia (Cook, Hell, Journ. 1894, 
р. 138, Fig. 18). 

* Bull. Corr. Hell, 1899, p. 635 : the 


a sort of mask, until her human face 
gradually disappeared, leaves the main 
question unexplained. Why should she 
wear the horse’s head ? 

> Among others the forms of the 
horse and ass appear: cf. the two figures 
with human arms, horse’s skins, and 


writer there remarks that they disprove 
Mr. Cook’s theory of the figures on the 
peplos: this is by no means obvious, for 
the latter may still be interpreted, as 
Mr. Cook suggests, as the forms of wor- 
shippers dancing certain animal dances 
in honour of an animal-divinity. 
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we have some further indirect evidence. A faint reminiscence 
of it may be preserved by the Phigaleian coin that shows 
a horse's head wrought as an ornament at the end on Demeter's 
necklace?: and somewhat stronger corroboration is afforded by 
the legend and representations of Medusa. There can be 
little doubt that this personage, who, by a degeneracy similar 
to that which Erinys suffered, became a mere goblin-form of 
terror, was originally one of the many forms of the earth- 
goddess herself, not distinguishable from Ge-Demeter or Ge- 
Erinys. For the history of religion, which never touched 
Medusa, she is unimportant: but she has her place in myth 
and art; and, strange to say, at one point her place is by 
Demeter. For while in the Boeotian-Arcadian legend it is 
Demeter-Erinys who is the mother by the horse-god of the 
famous horse Areion, in Hesiod ^ it is Medusa from whom the 
same deity begets Pegasos: and in some of the very archaic 
vase-representations of the story of Perseus we find the 
dying Gorgon represented apparently with a horse's head °, 
and the representation of Pegasos springing up out of the 
severed neck of Medusa? might conceivably have arisen from 
the misunderstanding of a scene in which the horse-head of the 
monster was seen above the blade*. And in connexion with 
this it is well to remember that there was a vague record of 
snakes attached to the head of the Phigaleian Demeter. 


^ Gardner, Mum. Comm. Paus. arose wholly from such a misunderstand- 


Pl. Т. xxii. (vide Coin РІ.). 

b Theog. 278-281. 

е Hell. Journ. 1884, Vl. xliii. < Chal- 
cidic' vase in the British Museum found 
in Rhodes, Perseus in flight pursued 
by two Gorgons, behind them a horse- 
headed figure apparently falling to the 
ground: Gerhard, Zrinkschalen, ii. and 
iii, flight of Perseus, fallen Medusa. 
with blood streaming out of her neck 
and horse’s head above it: cf. the horse- 
headed man in the Perseus scene on an 
Etruscan vase, Müller- Wiescler, 1. 280. 

d е, р. vase in Brit. Mus., Mon. d. 
Inst. 1855, ii; Hell. Journ. 1884, p. 240. 

* This suggestion need not imply that 
the story of Medusa producing Pegasos 


ing, but only the peculiar version that 
appears in the Zheogony ; it does imply 
that the art-type as represented by those 
vases was known in the Hesiodic period ; 
and we can suppose that it was, for 
though those particular vases are later, 
yet the death of Medusa was a theme of 
*Hesiodic' art. It is just possible that 
the vase-painters are attempting—help- 
lessly enough—to reproduce Hesiod’s 
story, and if so the vases are not evi- 
dence for a primitive equine Medusa; 
but it remains a priori probable that 
Medusa, the mother of the horse, the 
spouse of the horse-god, had something 
of this shape. 
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Assuming the reality of the type, we have now to consider 
what the horse would mean in this particular theriomorphic 
cult. Have we sufficient evidence for the assumption of 
a zoolatry pure and simple as a religion once active on Greek 
soil that has left its traces in the later reverential treatment of 
certain animals? Many interesting facts have been gathered 
together by Mr. Cook in his article on ‘ Animal worship in the 
Mycenaean age *' that seem to him to point to the prevalence 
of such a phase of belief in Mycenaean times. At the close of 
this whole investigation into the Greek cults we may be able 
to form a judgement on the main question, after the particular 
facts have been estimated each in its proper place. Here it is 
only the special question that must arise, whether and in what 
degree the horse was ever regarded as a sacred animal on 
Greek soil, and if so what was the probable reason. That the 
horse or any other animal gua species was ever actually wor- 
shipped by the Hellenes or the predecessors in the land, we 
have, on the evidence, no right to maintain or reason to suspect. 
But a particular animal might become temporarily sacred as 
being the temporary incarnation of the deity, or for some 
occasion through some special act of ritual. As regards 
incarnation, the only two divinities of the Hellenic Pantheon 
that are thus associated with the horse are Poseidon, whose 
cult as Hippios will be one of the chief themes of a later chapter, 
and Demeter at Thelpusa and possibly Tilphossa®. And the 
equine form or affinity of the goddess appears in no other 
legend or cult. It is, then, an isolated and sporadic fact, and 
therefore it is all the harder to explain securely. Following 
the lines of Mannhardt and Dr. Frazer °, we might be tempted 
to regard the animal as the embodiment of the corn-spirit, and 
therefore as the occasional incarnation of Demeter the corn- 
goddess. This character may have attached to him in other 


^ Hell. Journ. 1894. 

5 I consider the cults of Athena ‘Irria 
and Hera ‘Irria, quoted by Mr. Cook, 
loc. cit. p.145,in order to support a theory 
of incarnation, and by M. de Visser, De 
Graecorum Deis non referentibus speciem 
humanam, pp. 160, 161, as a proof of 


totemism, to be of no value for such 
hypotheses. They may well be late, 
quasi-epic, epithets, arising from the 
secular use of the horse for the purposes 
of war. 

© Frazer, Golden Hough *, 2. 281. 
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parts of Europe, and the strange ritual connected with ‘the 
October horse’ at Rome may be satisfactorily explained on 
this hypothesis*. But the horse in Greece, being probably 
never very common, was never used at all for agricultural 
purposes, and the corn-spirit, who certainly haunted the fields 
of Greece, would most probably assume other forms than this. 
And, what is more important to bear in mind, he was never 
sacrificially offered to any of the recognized divinities of vege- 
tation, whether of the wild or the tilth, but only to such powers 
as Poseidon, the winds, possibly to Helios as the charioteer, 
possibly to the departed hero”; and such sacrifices were by no 
means common and are not all well-attested. In the Phigaleian 
sacrifice, which seems from the account in Pausanias to have 
been bloodless, the horse played no part at all; and, as has 
been noted, Demeter in this special Arcadian cult does not 
figure so clearly as a corn-deity, but appears rather as the great 
carth-goddess, giver of life and fruits, but giver also of death 
and the ruler of the shadowy world, a double conception which 
we find again in the characters of Artemis and Aphrodite, 
Astarte and Isis, In fact corn-legend and corn-ritual seem to 
have left the horse altogether alone in Greece, though among 
other European nations he had his part in them. Another 
explanation is that which is favoured by Mr. Соок“; the 
horse was a chthonian beast and therefore devoted to the 
chthonian goddess. But the evidence appears too slight 
for the theory. The Hellenic imagination, at one time or 
another, may have found something uncanny about the animal, 
and other Aryans may have felt the same ; for Tacitus informs 
us that the ancient Germans regarded him as a prophetic beast, 
and specially familiar with the divine world ; we gather from 
the Herodotean story about Darius that the Persians divined 
the future from his neighing, and Mr. Cook, quoting from the 
dubious authority De Gubernatis, asserts that ‘in Hindoo 


а” 


mythology the mouth of hell is represented as а horse's head *. 


* W. Fowler, 7ле Roman Festivals, “Ор. cit. | 
рр. 241—250. 3 ell. Journ. 1894, p. 143: this is 

> Vide р. бо, note c, and vol. 4 (Posei- not confirmed by those more expert іп 
don-chapter). Sanskrit mythology. 
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The primitive Greek then may have conceived of his demons 
and goblins as having horse’s tail, hoofs, or head ; such mon- 
strous figures appear on the Mycenaean gems that Milchofer 
has called attention to, and may belong to a fantastic system 
of teratology rather than to cult. But so far there is nothing 
to show that the horse was regarded in Hellas as a symbol of 
the under-world ; and such mythic creations as the harpies, 
seileni, satyrs that borrowed, or may once have borrowed, the 
equine forms, have no obvious chthonian connexions. The 
crucial test is sacrifice and consecration ; and it is a significant 
fact against this theory that this animal was never consecrated, 
as far as we know, to the powers of the lower world. Hades 
may be called xAvrózeAos by Homer as the lord of famous 
horses; but most of the Olympians could claim the title equally 
well, and neither myth nor cult can be quoted to illustrate the 
Homeric epithet». It has been supposed that the hero-reliefs, 
in which the horse appears in proximity to the illustrious or 
glorified dead, afford a proof of the animal’s chthonian character. 
But such reliefs do not date from any time earlier than the 
sixth century, and do not help us to explain such a prehistoric 
conundrum as the Phigaleian Demeter: and, moreover, there 
are other and easier explanations of the presence of the horse 
on the funeral reliefs: he may be a badge of rank, or his pre- 
sence may be merely due to a reminiscence of a primitive 
fashion of burying his favourite charger with the warrior °. 
But the animate or inanimate objects that may have been 
buried with the dead would not necessarily be ‘ chthonian’ in 
their own right, but would be offered simply as useful property 
required equally by the spirit as by the living man. It is of 
course possible, in this particular case, that the common repre- 
sentation of the horse on these funeral reliefs might have come 


* Anfange der Kunst, p. 55: cf. 
Cook, op. cit. p. 138; the evidence col- 
lected by Mr. Hogarth (Mel, Journ. 
1902, p. 76, ‘The Zakro Sealings’) 
makes strongly against the religious 
explanation of the fantastic demons of 
Mycenaean art. 

> Dr. Verrall suggests a very different 
interpretation of the epithet in an in- 


genious but unconvincing article in Zell. 
Journ, 1898, p. 1, ‘Death and the 
Horse,’ vide Hades-cults, p. 283. 

€ We have only very faint indication 
of a custom of horse-sacrifice to the 
departed hero in Greece, vide Philostr. 
Heroic. p. 295 (Kayser 2, p. 150) and 
Plut. Ги. Pelop. 21. 
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to invest the whole breed with a sort of funereal significance ; 
but there is no proof at all that this ever happened, and, if it 
had, it would have been a later development, and useless for 
the solution of the problem we are discussing. 

There is, perhaps, only one passage in Greek literature that 
could be fairly quoted in favour of the view that the horse 
might have once been regarded in Greece as an incarnation of 
the vegetation-spirit or of the earth deity: Pausanias? mentions 
a spot near Sparta called ‘the grave-monument of the Horse,’ 
and gives us the local legend that Tyndareus here stood over 
the severed limbs of a horse, and, having made the suitors 
of Helen take the famous oath, buried the relics thus consc- 
crated by the oath-ritual in the earth. Is this tale, one may 
ask, a misunderstanding of such a rite as Mannhardt ^ records 
of Germany, namely, the burying of the ‘ vegetation-horse’ to 
secure fertility? Or was the horse here consecrated as a 
specially appropriate animal to the powers of the lower world ? 
Unfortunately the fact is given us without setting or context, 
and these explanations do not find Greek analogies. We 
have other instances of the oath-taking over horses*; and it 
may be that the burying of the remains was only resorted 
to as a mode of disposing of dangerous and tabooed flesh. 
However, in a similar ritual described by Homcer, the sacred 
animal is thrown into the sea; and the name and the tale 
of the ‘ Grave of the Horse’ at Sparta remains still a somewhat 
mysterious fact. 

As regards the totemistic hypothesis, which has been 
applied to the solution of the problem, we must be very 
cautious in admitting its valuc, where the only datum is an 
isolated instance of zoolatry. The latter practice may be 
perfectly distinct from totemism. It is sufficient to remark 
here that none of the salient and distinctive features of totemism 
are to be found at Phigalcia: we hear nothing of a tribe who 
claimed affinity with the horse, who named themselves after 


* 3, 20,0: the passage has not been © Baumkultus, p. 411. 
noticed in Mr. Cook's article, and Dr. © Vide note in Poseidon-chapter, voi. 4. 
Frazer's commentary only remarks on * Vide Zeil. Journ. 1894, op. cit. 


the ritual of the oath-taking. ad fin. 
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him, or adopted the horse-crest as a badge or as a basis for 
the organization of marriage, or who reverentially abstained 
from killing the horse or eating its flesh: the Phigaleian 
sacrifice was bloodless, it is neither specifically totemistic nor 
non-totemistic. 

We have then to confess that the dimly remembered horse- 
headed Demeter at Phigaleia is a type that is not naturally 
explained by totemism nor by any known Greek symbolism 
of the under-world or of vegetation. We may then venture 
to believe that the explanation must be sought elsewhere. 
We can trace the Arcadian cult and legend to Boeotia and 
the North ; and in Northern Hellas, Poseidon the Horse-God 
is specially prominent”, and was occasionally united with the 
earth-goddess. It may be that Demeter, Erinys, or Medusa 
merely took over an equine form temporarily from him in 
certain local legends and cults, this form being necessary so 
that they might become the mothers of his horse-progeny. 
Possibly Hesiod was aware of a horse-headed Medusa, and 
this type may have inspired his account of the birth of 
Pegasos; and from Boeotia the type may have made its way 
into Chalcidic vase-painting. This hypothetical explanation 
of the Phigaleian cult as due to the accidental influence of 
a cult-combination seems to accord with the unique character 
of the fact that Pausanias records 2, 

It has been supposed that in the cults we have been examin- 
ing, the gloomier and even the vindictive character of the 
goddess was expressly recognized, and that, on the other hand, 
the Demeter Aovcía?, who was worshipped at Thelpusa by 
the side of Demeter "Ерис, was the pacified and reconciled 
goddess. The reasons for this view are that MéAawa is an 


* A late inscription (К. 148°) shows called bulls. But there is по other trace 


that at Amyclae the priestess тойу dyıwra- 
row Geotv was called their я@Лоѕ: De 
Visser, De Graecorum Deis non referen- 
tious speciem, humanam р. 221, ex- 
plains the name as if the goddess were 
there also conceived to have the shape 
of a horse, and their attendant partook 
or their nature, just as at Ephesos the 
ministers in the feast of Poseidon were 


of an equine Demeter in Laconia, and 
Hesychius interprets m@Aos as éraípa, 
speaking of the mQAo: 'Adpobirgs: a 
poetical use of т@Ао as тарбеуов appears 
in Greek tragedy, e. g. Eur. Hipp. 546 : 
there may have been a similar use of the 
word in Laconian dialect for the maiden 
priestess. 
> Vide Poseidon-chapter. 
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epithet certainly connoting darkness and gloom, and that 
Pausanias must be supposed to have been correct in his 
interpretation of ’Epwis and Aovcía. We have seen reasons 
for distrusting his etymological explanation of ’Epws, and his 
opinion about Aoveia is equally lax: the epithet was attached 
to her, in his opinion, because, after Poseidon’s violence, she 
purified herself and recovered peace of mind by bathing in the 
river Ladon: and this popular etymology has been accepted 
without criticism by modern archaeologists, who have regarded 
Anpirnp Aovcía and MéAawa as representing two opposite 
ideas*. But the word may be more naturally explained as 
an ordinary local adjective, designating Demeter of Aovaoí, 
a place where a city of some importance seems once to have 
stood in the vicinity of Kleitor in the north-east of Arcadia. 
The mythopoeic trend of the Greek temperament made it 
inevitable that Lousoi, ‘the Baths, the river Lousios, and the 
goddess Lousia, should all be explained by some religious 
story of purification ; and it is very possible that the waters 
at Lousoi were once used for ceremonies of lustration. But 
from the mere epithet Aovoia, we can conjecture very little 
concerning early Arcadian religious thought: the story told 
to Pausanias may, however, justify the surmise that at some 
yearly celebration the statue was washed in the river Ladon, or 
with water from the river; for the ceremonious washing of 
the images, to remove any pollution they might incur in the 
course of the year, is a well-known habit of Greek ritual”, 
Similarly the Phigaleian story, explaining the appellation 
MéAawa, that the goddess clad herself in black as a token of 
sorrow for her daughter's loss and of anger at the outrage 
of Роѕеійоп °%, a story that is partly reflected in the Homeric 
hymn, may point to a custom, prevalent at Phigaleia and 
perhaps elsewhere, of draping the image of the goddess in 
black raiment at certain seasons. 

Although Hades-Plouton and Persephone are more promi- 


а e.g. Milchofer, Anfange, р. 59; 5.2. Aovaoí gives Aovatos as the adjective. 
Miss Harrison, Z/ell. Journ. 1899, p.211: b Cf. the Plynteria at Athens, vol. 1. 
cf. Immerwahr, Arte und Myth. Arkad. р. 261; Eur. Iph. Taur. 1040, 1041. 
p. 221: cf. Paus. 8. 18,7. Steph. Byz. © Paus. 8. 42. 2 : cf. К. 40, 
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nently the deities of the world of death, yet the chthonian 
character of Demeter was recognized probably in most Greek 
communities, partly as an aboriginal aspect of her, partly 
from her close union with her daughter. Besides the evidence 
from Arcadia already examined, we have proof of her associa- 
tion with Hades and Persephone at Tegea !?*, In Elis the 
three are united in a common cult on the Acheron, ‘the river 
of sorrow, a branch of the Alpheus, and on Mount Minthe 
near Pylos а grove of Demeter overhung а repevos of Hades 7: 
the Despoinae, ‘the mistresses’ at Olympia 118 upon whose 
altar (as upon that of the Eumenides at Colonus) no wine 
might be poured, are rightly interpreted by Pausanias as the 
mother and the daughter, each bearing the name that desig- 
nated at Lykosura and Megalopolis!? the queen of the 
lower world. We find her in Argolis united with Plouton 
and Kore under the title of Demeter Muoia, which is pro- 
bably derived from a mystic ritual °°. At Potniae, in 
Boeotia, we hear of an underground megaron into which a 
sucking-pig was thrown as an offering to Demeter and Kore, 
to miraculously reappear at a certain season of the year at 
Dodona; and a Potnian inscription speaks of ‘a priest of 
Demeter and Persephone,’ the latter being the special name 
of the chthonian goddess", In all probability the nymph 
Herkuna, who belonged to the Lebadean cult of Trophonius, 
with its dark and mysterious ritual, was a special form of 
Demeter-Persephone 4211, In Attica this aspect of Demeter 
is sufficiently salient in the Thesmophoria and the Eleusinian 
mysteries, and the curious statement of Plutarch that at one 
time the buried dead in Attica were called Ауифтреов 43 shows, 
if we can trust it, a reminiscence of an earlier period when she 
was recognized as one with the earth-goddess, and as the 
Power that ruled over the departed 2, 

Pursuing this cult across the sea, we find it at Paros, where 
the state-religion included Demeter Thesmophoros among the 


* On the other hand it is significant Sparta. May we suppose that Plutarch's 
that in Attica Demeter does not appear statement only referred to those who had 
to have had any such part in the ritual been initiated in the Eleusinian mys- 
consecrated to the dead as she had at teries? 
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Oeo, X6óri 9? ; and in the private temenos excavated by 
Newton at Cnidos 2, there is unmistakable testimony that the 
cult was chthonian rather than agrarian?. And the same 
character must have attached to the national cult that had 
from ancient days established itself on the Cnidian promontory 
and was associated with the name of the mythical founder 
Triops. The * Triopia sacra’ were carried thence to Gela by 
its founder, who came from the island of Telos that lies off 
the Triopian district of Cnidus, and his descendants retained 
down to the time of Herodotus their position as the ісрофйутай 
TÓv xÜovíev OeGv; and a late offshoot of the worship was 
engrafted by Herodes Atticus at his Triopian farm on the 
Appian Way, where an inscription has been found mentioning 
* the pillars dedicated to Demeter and Korc and the chthonian 
gods >» 1380? At Kyzikos 128 we have an ancient testimony to 
the worship of the Despoinae, the name no doubt possessing 
here the same connotation as it had at Elis and in Arcadia ; 
for Kore the chief divinity of this state was not merely the 
bright corn-maiden, but Queen Perscphone herself, to whom 
the black cow was offered as a victim. Finally, at Syracuse, 
the worship of Demeter was interwoven with a ritual of the 
xarayóyia, or the descent of her daughter, and with the legend 
of Hades !?, 

We see then that the public cults of Greece agree with that 
popular conception of Demeter which appears in many a 
magic formula of execration whereby the wrong-doer or the 
enemy is devoted to the infernal deities: and her power might 
be invoked to protect a tomb, in such words as ‘I commit this 
tomb to the guardianship of the nether divinities, to Plouton, 
Demeter, Persephone, and the Erinyes ?*^ 

Before leaving the present subject, the question must here 
be considered whether the term péyapor, which is frequently 
applied to the shrines of Demeter, always signifies a subter- 
ranean chamber, and therefore attests the chthonian nature of 
her worship. The record of the use of the word is rather 
perplexing. Homer and the Ionic epic, including the Homeric 
hymns, employ the word in onc sense only, a purely secular 

а Travels in the Levant, 2. p. 199. 
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sense: péyapov with them is the great hall of the palace, or 
any large chamber, whether a living-room or a sleeping-room. 
It seems that Herodotus was the first author who gave the 
word a religious significance, and he appears to apply it 
indifferently to any temple, as a term quite synonymous with 
veós : the shrine at Delphi is a меуароу, the temples in Egypt 
are péyapa: there is no hint that Herodotus was conscious of 
any limitation of the word to a subterranean shrine. In later 
Greek the religious significance is the only one that survived ; 
and we find a special application of it to an underground 
sanctuary: the earliest authority being Menander, who, accord- 
ing to the gloss in Photius, called the place ‘into which they 
deposited the sacred things of the mysteries’ a uáyapov*. Не 
is probably alluding to the Attic Thesmophoria, in which pigs 
were thrown down as offerings into the secret chambers of the 
goddesses that were called uéyapa??i, And thus Hesychius 
includes ‘underground dwellings’ among the many meanings 
of the word’; while Porphyry expressly distinguishes be- 
tween the temples and altars of the Olympians and the 
Bó0po. and péyapa of the Geol ?тоҳӣбто:°. Now we hear of 
several uéyapa of Demeter in the Greek world: on the Acro- 
polis of Megara, where the legend connected the building with 
the ancient King Kar, Pausanias emphasizing the point that 
the temple was specially called тд Méyapov *: at Kainepolis 
near Tainaron **: at Mantinea*°, Pausanias is our authority 
for these, and, had these shrines been subterranean caverns, 
we might have expected that the traveller with an eye so 
observant of any salient religious fact would not have passed 
this over. Yet the word is probably not an indifferent syno- 
nym of *temple' in his vocabulary: he probably reproduces 
a special local designation, and it sometimes seems as if he 
applied it to a specially sacred enclosure, the shrine of a 
mystic cult. Thus the megaron of Despoina at Lykosura ™, 
of Demeter at Mantinea ?*, were devoted to the performance 


* Phot. 5. о. Mayapov" ob péyapov, eis оікфавів ка? Bápaðpa. vixia kal бєй 
8 rà ристіка iepà кататібеута(  obros оіктиа, 
Меғаубров, < Antr. Nymph. 6. 

* Hesych. 5,2. of uiv rds xararyelous 
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of mysteries or to some ceremony of initiation; and Pausanias 
mentions a megaron of Dionysos at Melangeia in Arcadia 
where certain öpyıa were celebrated®; we gather also from 
Aelian that the Holy of Holies in the Eleusinian temple, the 
chamber which none but the Hierophant might enter, was 
called меуароу 209%, The only passage where Pausanias is 
clearly using the word in the special sense that Porphyry 
attaches to it is in his description of the strange rite at 
Potniai!?, and perhaps the Kovpyjrer меуароу which he men- 
tions in his account of Messene " was one of this kind ; for thc 
victims sacrificed to them are spoken of as кабауісиата, a word 
peculiar to chthonian ritual. 

At least then we cannot be sure that when the word is 
found applied to a shrine of Demeter a subterranean chamber 
is intended: the only certain instances are the Attic and the 
Boeotian; the former alone would have been sufficient to 
explain the special interpretation given by the lexicographer 
and Porphyry. 

'To sum up the etymological facts, we may assume that the 
Homeric use is the earliest : the uéyapor was a secular hall or 
dwelling-place ; then, when temples were first erected, it was 
natural that they should sometimes be designated by the 
same word that was used for the chieftain's palace, just as in 
many early inscriptions the shrine is called vixos. But the 
words іерду and veds came into vogue in place of меуарор, and 
the latter survived in certain localities in the specialized sense 
of mystic shrine, and underground sanctuaries would be the 
most mystic of all from their associations with the ghostly 
world, the world of taboo. Or it may have been that these 
few mystic or chthonian shrines happened to belong to a very 
old stratum of religion, and that péyapov in these localities 
happened to be the earliest word for temple, and survived with 
the cult down to later days. It is only by some such natural 
evolution or accident that a word that originally designated 
the civilized Aryan house or the most important part of it 
should come to denote a sacred hole in the earth. 

If the original sense of péyapov is fixed, we have some 

* Dionysos, Geogr. Reg. 5, г. MeAayyeıa. > 4. 31, 9. 
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material for dealing with the important question as to the 
origin of the ancient city of Megara. We have noticed the 
record of the shrine of Demeter called Méyapor, on the 
Acropolis, and the myth that associates its foundation with 
the oldest days of the settlement. Did the city then spring 
up around the temple, and did the temple give its name to 
the whole city? Such was the origin of many of the Greek 
states, as is shown in many cases by the religious significance 
of their names. But the theory is here of doubtful propriety. 

Megara goes back to Mycenaean days: and the evidence, so 
far as it goes, is in favour of believing that in the Mycenaean 
ега péyapoy was a secular name for the hall or palace. And 
if a Mycenaean palace stood on this Acropolis, this may well 
have been the origin of the city's name. 

But if we are not able to affirm that it was Demeter's cult 
that founded Megara, her civic interest and the value of her 
worship for Hellenic institutions, social and political, is suffi- 
ciently attested. Ethnic and local titles are attached to her 
as to all Hellenic divinities, and some are of historic or of 
political importance 3-62a, Опе that might seem of great 
value for ethnographic purposes is TleAaoyis which she enjoyed 
in Argos 53, where her temple was said to have been founded 
by Pelasgos. But to conclude from this that her worship was 
therefore autochthonous in this district, or to build upon it any 
theories ccncerning the Aryan or pre-Aryan origin of her cult 
would be probably fallacious. As Argolis was especially the 
land of Pelasgos, she might naturally acquire thc title in any 
temple which was considered by the inhabitants as the oldest. 
And the legend itself, curiously enough, regards the goddess 
as having come to Argolis from without: and the value of the 
cpithet for the question of antiquity or origin is depreciated 
by the obvious partisanship in some of the details of the myth 
which reveals a desire to rival Eleusis“, Similarly, the 
Herodotean version of the Thesmophoria legend, that this 
rite was introduced into Greece by the daughters of Danaos, 
which might seem to point to Argolis as one of the earliest 
centres of the worship, loses its importance from the obvious 
Egyptizing fallacy in the historian's statement. In fact the 
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great national and political divinity of ancient Argolis was 
Hera, who may have herself been styled TIeAaoyis there®; that 
Demeter was of far less importance would be a justifiable 
conclusion from the Homeric poems, and this opinion would 
be confirmed by the local tradition which associated the 
introduction of corn with the former and not with the latter 
goddess”, It is interesting in regard to this point to observe 
that in Argive cult Demeter was recognized as the corn- 
goddess only under the title of Aígvsca?*, an alien name 
which is evidence of the importation of corn from Libya. 
Again, the absence of any proof of the existence in Argolis 
of the Thesmophoria, the most ancient mystery of her 
worship, may be accidental or may have significance. We 
cannot then safely conclude from the isolated mention of 
a Demeter Hedacyis that her cult belonged to the primitive 
religion which held together the earliest Argive political 
community. 

Her only other ethnic titles of interest are TTavaxaıd апа 
"Арфіктооріѕ. The former is obviously of late formation, and 
marks the union of the Achaean league; her temple at 
Aegium stood next to that of Zeus 'Opayópis, which com- 
memorated the mustering of the Greeks against Troy. In 
what way Demeter Ilavaxaıd was concerned with the consolida- 
tion or the administration of the Confederacy, we do not 
know. She may have owed her imposing title to some almost 
accidental cause ; for she was not really one of the prominent 
divinities of the league. The oath was not taken in her 
temple or in her name ; nor does her form appear recognizably 
on its coins*. Nor, finally, have we any right to identify her 
with the Swrnpia, who is mentioned by Pausanias in the same 
context, the ‘ goddess of salvation,’ whose temples were found at 
Aegium and Patrae, and in whosc legend and ritual there is 
nothing that points to Demeter". 

The cpithet "Axa (or 'Axaía) which belonged to her in 


* Hera, R. 12. 3 Cf, R. 59 with Paus 7. 21, 7; 

> Cf, vol, 3. p. 181; Hera, К, 13*. Preller-Robert, Griech. Mytho.. 2. p. 

© See Imhoof-Blumer, Gardner, Мит. 750, note 4 interpret Zurnpia as Demeter 
Comm, Paus. p. 86, and Zeus, К. 27. without criticism. 
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Boeotia —probably in vogue throughout the whole country or at 
least at Thespiai and Tanagra—in Athens, and in the Attic 
tetrapolis ®°, would be of greater historic significance if we could 
be sure it was to be interpreted as ‘the Achaean goddess,’ 
For we might then regard the name as carrying us back 
to the Thessalian home of the Achaeans and to the pre- 
Homeric period. We have clear evidence of the importance 
of Demeter's worship in Thessaly at a very early date in the 
Hellenic era; Callimachus preserves a legend of a Pelasgic 
cult in the Dotian plain; and the place Пурасоѕ, mentioned in 
Homer and in Strabo’s geographical record, derived its name 
from a shrine and an epithet of Demeter*. And the cult of 
Demeter Amphictyonis, which will be noticed directly, is the 
weightiest of all proofs. No doubt, then, Demeter was an 
Achaean divinity, but that she was ever their paramount 
national goddess, the ‘ Achaean’ divinity par excellence, is 
opposed to all the evidence. And it is a suspicious fact that 
we do not find this title "Ayasd in the districts that were 
known to have been settled by the Achaeans, but just in 
places where we have no reason to assume such a settlement. 
We may also object that 'Axaiá is not the normal feminine of 
the ethnic adjective. It may be, then, that the lexicographers 
were right in interpreting it as ‘the sorrowing one,’ and this is 
really borne out by Plutarch's account of the Boeotian cult, 
which, as he tells us, was an ёортў ézax61js, a festival of gloom 
held in the month that corresponded to the Attic Pyanepsion ; 
and he himself compares it—no doubt rightly—to the Attic 
Thesmophoria, a ritual which had no political significance, but 
which commemorated the tale of the Madre Dolorosa. It 
seems possible that the true form of the adjective is preserved 
in a Thespian inscription (of the early Roman period), where it 
appears as 'Axéa, and that this, the original word, was changed 
by obvious false analogy to 'Axaía: and the uncertainty about 
the accent would be thus accounted for. The cult was brought 
into Attica partly by the Gcphyraioi of Tanagra*, who, 

* Geogr. Reg. s.v. Thessaly. a special mystery service of Demeter, is 


® The locality of this settlement of а doubtful question, but the discovery 
the Gephyraioi, who long maintained of a small altar with a dedication to 
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according to Herodotus, long maintained at Athens their 
special religious services; and it is interesting to note that 
"Ахаа became identified in their new home with Demeter 
Коуротрёфоѕ, as though there still lingered a consciousness that 
the former name alluded to her love of the child, 

And again, the false etymology which derived the title from 
7x9 and interpreted it as ‘the loud-sounding,’ in allusion to 
the use of gongs and cymbals in the mimctic ritual repre- 
senting the search for Kore’, suggests that the worship of 
Demeter "Ахша was intimately associated with the legend 
of the daughter’s abduction, and had no specially political 
character, 

On the other hand, the presence of the name in the Tetrapolis 
may be due to the Ionic migration, and may be regarded as 
another link in the chain which attaches the Ionians to Boeotia 
as their original home *. 

From the Tetrapolis it may have reached Delos, for in the 
account given by Semos of the Delian Thesmophoria, the 
worshippers are said to have carried the dough-effigy of 
a goat? which was called 'Axatry?', a name that certainly 
seems to point to Demeter ” Ахайі as the goddess to whom the 
offering was consecrated ; and the Delian ritual of the Thesmo- 
phoria probably contained, like the Attic, an element of 
sorrow. The title seems to have travelled across to the 
Asiatic shore, for at Iconium we have traces of Achaia 
Aexápa(os, ‘the goddess with ten breasts, obviously a fusion 
of the Ephesian Artemis and Demeter *. 

Finally, this evidence concerning Demeter "Axda-"Axatım leads 
us to suspect that the mysterious Achaiia 99, who was celebrated 
in a Delian hymn attributed to Olen as having come to Delos 
from the ‘country of the Hyperboreans, was another form of 
the same personage ; according to another hymn, composed 
Apollo Gephyraios in the vicinity of chapter on Poseidon. 

Agrai, the home of many alien cults, P The word rpayos in this context 
suggests that they had settled near here, cannot denote spelt or pottage as in 
vide Apollo, Geogr. Reg. s.v. Athens; later authors. 

Svoronos in Journ. Internation. Archéol. © This is Prof. Ramsay's explanation, 


Numism. 1901. Hell. Journ. 4. 64. 
а This theory is developed in the 
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by Melanopos of Cumae, she arrived relatively late * after Opis 
and Hekaerge, that is after the Delian establishment of the 
cult of Apollo- Artemis; and if she came from the Tetrapolis 
and the Boeotian region, ultimately she might be well said to 
have come ‘from the Hyperboreans, for these countries lay 
along the route of the Hyperborean offerings з. 

So far, the titles examined do not seem to reveal a cult of 
primary importance for a wide political communion. It is 
otherwise with Demeter 'Audukrvoris, whose temple at Anthela 
near Thermopylae was the meeting-place of the North Greek 
Amphictyony that became famous in later history as the 
administrators of the Delphic temple. "The constitution of 
that religious confederacy, which throws so much light on 
early Greek ethnology and the diffusion of tribes, need not be 
minutely discussed in a work on Greek religion. It is sufficient 
for the present purpose to observe the great importance of 
the Demeter-religion that it attests for the early tribes of 
North Greece, and next, to mark the evidence that shows the 
maintenance of that cult at Thermopylae to have been the 
prior object of that union before it acquired its Delphic 
functions. For the two yearly meetings, in the spring and in 
the autumn, were always called IIvAaiaı, the representatives 
on each occasion meeting, as it seems, both at the Gates 
and at Delphi: one cannot doubt, then, that Thermopylae 
was the original gathering-place; and this is further attested 
by the shrine of Amphictyon, the fictitious eponymous hero of 
the Amphictyony, which stood not at Delphi but Thermo- 
pylae?. In spite of Homer's silence, which really proves 
nothing, we have strong reason for believing that the organiza- 
tion was of very great antiquity ; the religious membership 
being based on the tribal rather than the civic principle. The 
first object of the union was no doubt religious; its political 
influence was a later and secondary result. The latter may 
only have come to be of importance after the league had 
taken the Delphic temple under its administration. Yet from 

* Vide Apollo-chapter, this sugges- thrown out by Schroeder in the Archiv 


tion of the identification of Demeter f. Religionswissensch, 1904, p. 74, but 
'Axéa and the Achaiia of Deloshas been without argument. 
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the very first the Amphictyony may have contained the germ 
of the conception of international law, and have worked some 
amelioration in intertribal relations. What we can gather of 
its actual procedure belongs to the Delphic period and does 
not concern the present chapter. But we are arrested by 
a fact of primary political and religious importance, that a 
number of tribes, not all closely related within the Hellenic 
stock, should have been able to organize a common worship 
at a time certainly earlier than the Dorian invasion of the 
Peloponnese. Already before the dawn of Greek history 
proper, Greek religion is no longer purely tribal, as is often 
maintained: at the earliest Hellenic period to which our 
knowledge can mount, the tribes have already certain deities 
in common; and the barriers of a religion based on tribal 
kinship are broken down, or at least the idea of kinship has 
acquired a wider connotation. It would be open to a theorist 
to suggest that in the worship of the agrarian goddess there was 
the latent germ that could evolve a higher and milder political 
concept. But the fact that this very early Amphictyony 
gathered around this particular temple of Demeter at Anthela, 
may have been merely due to some local accident, to the 
chance, for instance, that the temple happened to exist at 
a spot specially convenient for the border market-meetings. 
The interest of the league in Demeter had evidently declined 
before the close of their history. We have one fourth-century 
inscription, found at Delphi, containing an Amphictyonic 
decree concerning repairs of a temple of Kore at the gates 1304, 
another of the time of Alexander, mentioning certain work 
done to the temple of Demeter ёи ПиХа(а 1*5 1566: and the 
head of Demeter appears on the obverse of the beautiful 
Amphictyonic coins that date from near the middle of the 
fourth century В. C.* But her name is not mentioned in the 
oath of the Amphictyones, dated 380-379 B. C.” ; and the curse 
invoked on transgressors appealed to Apollo, Artemis, Leto, 
and Athena Pronaia, the Delphic divinities, but not to Demeter ; 
and Strabo seems to speak as if her worship at Anthela was 
no longer observed in his time by the league. It is possible 
* Coin Pl. no. 13 (Head, 7/7 v. Num. p. 239). > Vide Apollo, vol. 4, R. 126. 
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that the Aetolian supremacy may have helped to bring about 
the gradual limitation of their activity to Delphi ?. 

Demeter’s political importance naturally depended on the 
position that her cult had won within any particular state. 
That the priestess of Demeter and Kore at Halikarnassos 
in the second century В.С. also held the priestship of the 
personified Demos may have been due either to an accident or 
to some political-religious concept 9. At Athens the goddess 
was prominent in the state church, the brilliant prestige of the 
Eleusinian cult being reflected upon the metropolis. Thus 
she appears among the 6«oi öprıor, by the side of Zeus, Apollo, 
and Poseidon, as one of the deities invoked in the public oath 
sworn by dikast and councillor ; and the feast of 'EAev0épia, 
instituted to commemorate one of the many deliverances of 
Athens, was once at least consecrated to Demeter. Fines 
inflicted on Eleusinian officials for neglect of official duty were 
paid over to the Mother and Daughter °°. 

At Syracuse ‘the great oath,’ ó uéyas Spxos, was taken in the 
name of the two деоі Gecpoddpot, whether as the chief deities of 
the state—a position which we are not sure belonged to them 
—or as forms of the great earth-spirit, the primitive tutelary 
genius of the oath®®. The latter seems the more probable 
view, for the oath-taker arrayed himself in the dark purple robe 
of the deities and took a lighted torch in his hand, and this ritual 
is clearly chthonian. In а late record, the whole city of Sardis 
is spoken of as the inheritance and possession of Demeter”®. 
But that the goddess was anywhere actually regarded as the 
ancestress of the community does not appear, unless we could 
draw this conclusion from the epithet "Emzwm(s 79, which was 
attached to her by the Sicyonians, possibly as the consort of 
their ancestor ’Erwrevs”. 


* There is nothing pointing to a pro- 
minent worship of Demeter at Delphi 
itself: but her temple has recently been 
discovered there by the French (Geogr. 
Reg. s.v. Delphi). 

> I merely give this explanation for 
what it is worth : others refer it to the 
mysteries: Rubensohn (4/4. Mitth. 
1895, p. 364) to the light of Demeter's 


eyes, she being regarded as a health- 
goddess: I cannot find this interpreta- 
tion reasonable, It may also have 
arisen from some association of a De- 
meter-cult and a hero-cult of Epopeus ; 
cf. Athena Aiantis, Apollo Sarpedonios: 
but the goddess specially associated with 
Epopeus in legend is not Demeter but 
Athena. 
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Among the titles that express this interest of hers in the 
city community there are two or three that are doubtful. She 
enjoyed the title of BovAaía at Athens, if a tempting emenda- 
tion of a text of Aelian were indubitable *5*; yet we know 
that the official worship of the Boulé was devoted to Zeus, 
Athena, and Artemis, and Demeter is only mentioned in their 
oath*. The E?voyuía on the fourth-century coins of Gela may 
possibly be one of her designations ?, The title “Opowia, 
which belonged to Zeus in Bocotia, was also attached to 
Demeter 8, and was explained by the lexicographer as ex- 
pressing the political concord of which these divinities were the 
guardians; if this interpretation were certain®, we might com- 
pare the Demeter ‘Оџбгога тод кошоў of a thiasos that held its 
meetings in the Peiraeus?? in the fourth century В.С.; only, we 
may suppose that any divinity that held a private society 
together would be regarded and might be addressed as the 
‘divine bond of its concord.’ 

But the epithet which has been regarded both in ancient 
and modern times as expressing the pre-eminent interest of 
Demeter in political order and the law-abiding life is Oeopo- 
фбров 8% 72—107, Tt is important to ascertain, if possible, the 
original meaning of this title. Unfortunately the carliest 
authors who refer or allude to it, Herodotus and Aristo- 
phanes 7% 5а give us no clue to the explanation. The first 
passage which allusively interprets the name is one in 
Callimachus hymn to Demeter 4, where she is spoken of as 
one ‘ who gave pleasing ordinances to cities’; and this meaning 
of бєсрофброѕ is accepted by the Latin poets and the later 
Greek writers. We have the Vergilian ‘Ceres Legifera,’ one 
of the deities to whom Dido offers sacrifice before her union 
with Aeneas, and Servius preserves for us some interesting 
lines of Calvus: ‘She taught men holy laws, and joined loving 
bodies in wedlock, and founded great cities’*’ And in the 
same strain Diodorus Siculus writes ‘ that it was Demeter who 
introduced laws which habituated mcn to just action, for which 

а Zeus, R. 1105; Athena, К. 72; but Ahrens maintains that the Aeohc 


Artemis, R. 81. form of ópaAós would be tpodos: see 
b It rests on the authority of Istros; Ahrens-Meister, p. 51, but cf. p. аз. 
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reason she was called despoddpos **” Cicero also associates 


the goddess with Liber as the deities ‘ by whom the elements 
of life, the ideals of law and morality, a gentler civilization and 
culture, were given and diffused among men and states 1% a? 
That these ideas are not merely the literary and artificial pro- 
duct of later writers, philosophizing on the connexion between 
agriculture and the higher political life, might appear to be 
proved by the very wide diffusion of the cult of Thesmophoros, 
or of the Mother and Daughter as the бео! Oecpopdpor. For what 
else, one might ask, could the divine epithet express except 
the conception of the deity as a ‘dispenser of бєсџоѓ or laws’? 
If any doubt arises from the cxamination of the cult-facts, we 
might hope it could be settled by the history of the usage of 
the latter word. In the sense of ‘law’ it may well be older 
than Homer, who however prefers to use Opus, Oéjuares, or 
éixn, to express the same or similar conceptions. We find it 
іп one phrase only *, Aékrpoto zaAato8. Oeopdy txovro, where we 
can interpret it as the ‘ordinance’ of the marriage-bed : and 
probably like 0épis it possessed a faint religious connotation. 
The next example of it in literature is in the Homeric hymn 
to Ares, where the poet prays that he and his people may 
abide under the * ecpol eipyvns, the ordinances of peace: then 
in the fifth-century literature the word is in common use in the 
sense of divine or civil law. And such official titles as дєсџо- 
era: at Athens апа бетрофућакєѕ at Elis prove the original usc 
of the word in the earliest Greek communities when first public 
life began to be governed by certain settled ordinances. It 
seems at first sight, then, against probability, that Oeoyds in the 
compounds deouopdpos, Өєтџофбріа, and Өёсшоѕ, all of them 
having a religious association, could mcan anything except law 
or ordinance, whether law in the widest sense, or in the narrower 
conception of the law of marriage or the law of a certain ritual, 
just as Pindar applies espós to the ritual of the games *. The 
explanation оҒФесиофбров should also agree with that of Өётшоз, 
an epithet attached to Demeter in a cult at Pheneus in Arca- 
dia*3, which the legend regarded as most ancient, and which 
Pausanias connects with a reAery that was probably none other 
* Od. 23. 296. > 8. 16. © e. g. Nem. 10. 61. 
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than the Thesmophoria. Now 0ёсшо$ might be an epithet natu- 
rally designating the divinity of law, and we might accept this as 
the meaning of ‘ Thesmophoros, unless another interpretation 
is possible and more congruent with the facts of ritual and the 
legendary character of the goddess. Ав regards other sugges- 
tions, I cannot accept Dr. Frazer’s* that the word in the com- 
pound decpoddpia might refer to the ‘ sacred objects,’ dead and 
decaying pigs for instance, carried on the heads of the women 
and ‘ laid down’ on the altar, as a valuable or scientific conjec- 
ture, especially as it takes no notice of * @éopuos.’ If the natural 
sense of Oeapoddpos is confronted with very great difficulty, we 
may have recourse to other attested meanings of Secpos, if 
there are any, but not to unattested". Now a difficulty may 
arise according to the view we may take of the relation between 
the goddess designated by this special epithet and the festival 
of similar name. Are we sure that Oecpoddpia means the 
festival of Demeter Oeopoddpos? Dr. Frazer, in the article to 
which reference has just been made, objects to this account of 
the former word on the ground that the other festival-terms of 
similar formation, such as appndöpıa (or аррутофора) and Хк:ро- 
pópa, refer to the ‘carrying’ of something in the sacred pro- 
cession, and that on this analogy Феорофома ought to mean 
* the carrying in Demeter's procession of certain things called 
despot’: Demeter Ocopoddpos, then, is a name derived from the 
Geopopdpra, not the latter from the former. If this view were 
correct, it would still be very important to discover what those 
deonoi were and why they were consecrated to Demeter 
especially. But, on the other hand, by far the greater number 
of Hellenic festivals are called after the name or cpithet of the 
divinity to whom they are consecrated ; and analogy is strongly 
in favour of the old interpretation of decpodcpia as the mystery 
of Demeter Qecpoddpos; while on the whole it is against 
Dr. Frazer's suggestion that the epithet of the divinity arose 


a Encycl. Britann. (new ed.) s.c. Anacreon uscd Өєароѕ in the seuse of 
Thesmophoria: he does not approach —65cavpós (Fr. 58), and Hesychius, .. : 
the real difficulties involved in the usual @eopovs mentions another sense a. sur- 
explanation of feo popópos. bises rar £O or. 

> It is said (on late authority) that 
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at some later period out of the festival itself?. Assuming then 
that Demeter Thesmophoros was always implied by the 
Thesmophoria, the cult-title must have been of very great 
antiquity. For the legends of the festival, the wide diffusion 
of it through most parts of the Greek world, as well as the 
very archaic character of the ritual, indicate a very early period 
in the national religion. "Therefore, if we accept the ordinary 
interpretation of бєсрофдроѕ, we must say that in the earliest 
epoch of Hellenic society the settled institutions on which the 
civilized household and state depended were associated with 
the name and the cult of the corn-goddess. Now there is no 
strong a priori obstacle to our believing this. The advance to 
the higher and settled agricultural state has always bcen 
marked by the higher organization of family life, and indirectly 
of the whole social framework: to it we may owe great 
developments in the sphere of law, such as the conception of 
the rights of land-ownership, in the sphere of ethics the ideal 
of the industrious and peaceful life, and in the sphere of reli- 
gion the organization of ancestor-worship. The jov(éygs at 
Athens, when performing the ‘sacred ploughing,’ conducted 
a commination service at the same time, cursing those ‘who 
refused to share with others water and fire, those who refused 
to direct wanderers on their way,’ as though agriculture was 
in some way associated with the higher social instinct”. 


* As examples of this process we may 
quote the cult of the @ea IlporeAcia men- 
tioned by Pausanias (Eust. 77. 881. 31, if 
the passage is sound): of Demeter Проз- 
pocia, an epithet derived from the 
festival of the IIponpócia : but the only 
evidence for such a cult-designation is 
a vague passage in Plutarch !5: Apollo 
may have come to be styled “ЕВббиегов 
(Apollo-cults, Geogr. Reg. s. v. Attica) 
from the sacrifices offered him on the 
seventh day of the month; but this is 
not an exact illustration. Dionysos 
`Аубіаттр need not have arisen from the 
"Аубевтпра, but the title could be 
directly attached to him as ‘causing the 
flowers to grow.’ ’Aypidpopos, the ficti- 
tious hero who emerged from the ’Apgi- 


pópa (Hesych. s.v.), is a creation 
that illustrates the tendency to invent 
a divine personage where one was 
lacking in the rite. But Demeter, so 
far as we can gather from the evi- 
dence, was in the Thesmophoria from 
the beginning: in nearly all the cases 
where @ecpopdpia are recorded Demeter 
is mentioned also, and they are never 
associated as otherwise we might have 
expected with any other goddess save 
the mother and daughter. 

> An interesting example of a high 
religion and ethic based on agriculture 
is the Zarathustrian system, in which 
the ‘Holy Kine’ are the symbol of the 
moral and religious life of the Mazdean. 
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Therefore the earth-goddess, who gave corn, might naturally 
be regarded as the dispenser of the higher civilization, and the 
copot of settled life. This may have been the case in the 
worship of Isis, who was undoubtedly an earth-goddess—what- 
ever else she was—for the ancient Egyptians, and whom they 
regarded, according to Diodorus Siculus*, as the first law- 
giver, *just as the ancient Greeks called Demeter Thesmo- 
phoros.’ In fact any pre-eminent deity of a community, simply 
on account of this pre-eminence and not necessarily through 
any inherent and germinating idea, tends to be regarded as the 
source of its higher life and to be accredited with its advances 
in culture. We may then think it quite natural that the early 
pre-Homeric Greeks should have attributed to this goddess all 
that is implied in the title derpobopos as interpreted above. But 
if so, then they placed her on a higher level as a political divinity 
than even Apollo or Athena, and she would have taken rank 
by the side of Zeus as the divine guardian of the common- 
wealth. And this is the first difficulty that confronts us. The 
facts concerning Demeter's political position, examined a few 
pages back, in no way reveal such a height of political supre- 
macy: and her association with the state-life is by no means 
more intimate than that of most other personages of the poly- 
theism. She is not the president of the assembly, nor the 
law-courts, nor an oracular deity who guided the fortunes of 
the people. Even within the polis, her more ancient ritual, her 
XAéeta, KaAapata, and “AAwa seem to preserve а smack of the 
country air and to smell of the soil. The formula of the state- 
oath itself, in which, as we have seen, she was given so 
prominent a place, probably included her rather as the earth- 
goddess than as the guardian of the political community. 
Again, the Hellenic political deitics were usually constrained 
to be also deities of war. But the military character is scarcely 
discerned in the goddess of the peaccful cultivation, though her 
favour might sometimes be believed to lend victory to her 
worshippers”'. In fact, except in respect of the tilth and the 
fruitful plot, her kingdom was not of this world, and her mystic 
worship was shadowed by the life beyond or below the tomb, 
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and did not reflect so immediately as others the daily secular 
and civic life. If, then, we maintain the political sense of 
Oecpoddpos, we must say that in a period older than that to 
which our records go back she was more intimately connected 
with national law and institutions than in the periods that we 
know. But this assertion would be a rather hazardous para- 
dox; probably, the further we could penetrate into the past, 
the more rustic and agricultural and the less political we should 
find her character and cult to have been. Finally, what gives 
the coup de gráce to the usual theory of Фесиофдбров is that the 
ritual of the бєснофбра, which will be examined immediately, 
does not reveal a single glimpse of her as a political goddess, 
and is in fact irreconcilable with that interpretation of the 
appellative. 

It has sometimes been supposed that the sense of deopös in 
the compound must be limited to the marriage ordinance 
alone, of which Demeter might have been believed to be 
especially the originator and protector. And marriage appears 
to be called a espós by Homer. We may imagine that the 
monogamic marriage and the Aryan household were partly 
based on the higher agricultural system. We know also that 
among many ancient peoples human fertility and the fertility 
of the earth and the vegetable world were closely related as 
reciprocal causes and effects; and the ійса survives among 
backward races*. To it we may trace the curious ceremony 
of tree marriage in India^; the custom in New California of 
burying a young girl at puberty in the earth®; probably the 
solemn Roman confarreatio, the sacramental eating of meal 
together by the bride and bridegroom. With this latter we 
may compare the marriage-ritual at Athens, in which a boy 
whose parents were both alive carried round a baskct full of 


* For Teutonic and other parallels 
cf. Mannhardt, Antike Wald- u. Feld- 
ЖК ийе, p. 289; Frazer, Golden Bough?, 
vol. 2, p. 109; Hillebrandt, Vedische 
Opfer и. Zauber, p. 64, the bride offers 
a sacrifice of roasted corn, after which 
the bridegroom leads her round the fire: 
sometimes as in the Iroquois marriage- 


ceremonies the exchange of bread and 
meat between the two families is 2 mere 
secular token of hospitality, though it 
constitutes a legal bond: see Crawley, 
Mystic Rose, р. 317. 

> Frazer, Golden Bough", 1. 195. 

* Manvhardt, Балл ии, p. 303. 
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loaves, reciting a formula that was part of the litany of 
certain mysteries, * I have fled from evil, I have found a better 
thing.’ And it is likely that the marriage-cake mentioned 
by Hesychius had a sacramental character ?, Nevertheless, 
neither in the Roman nor the Attic ceremony is any function 
attributed to Ceres or Demeter; she is not mentioned by 
Plutarch among the five divinities needful for the marriage- 
ceremony ^ nor do we hear of her as one to whom the 
mporeAeıa or the offerings before the wedding were offered”, 
and it was not her priestess but the priestess of Athena who 
visited the newly-married to promote their fertility c. 

Nor, apart from бєсџофдроѕ which we are considering, does 
a single cult-title reveal her interest in marriage; for ‘Demeter 
ётогк:ди}' 108, as she may have been worshipped at Corinth, 
is a designation too uncertain to build any marriage-theory 
upon; Artemis was ‘by the house’ more frequently than 
Demeter, but Artemis, as we have seen, was distinctly not 
a goddess of monogamic marriage. 

It is not hard, however, to find in the cult of Demeter, as 
in those of most Greek goddesses, allusions to her interest 
in child-birth ; for this was the natural concern of the earth- 
mother and her kindred. Therefore Demeter was ‘ the cherisher 
of children’ at Athens! and named Eleutho—perhaps a 
variant form of Eileithyia—at Tarentum and Syracuse ?°% ; 
and it has been supposed that the appellatives ’EmAvoauevn 
and 'Emíaeca 198 have the same connotation, but this is very 
doubtful. Moreover, the goddesses of Aegina and Epidauros, 
Damia and Auxesia, whose names and cult will be examined 
in more detail below, and who may have bcen local variants 
of Demeter and Persephone, were certainly dcities of child- 
birth as well as vegetation; and a very archaic cult-inscrip- 
tion from Thera gives the name Aoxaía, ‘the travail-goddess, 
to the associate of Damia, while Photius preserves the curious 
gloss that Aoxatos was also applied to the corn-field ?. 


* Vide Zeus, R. 96*, vol. 1, p. 157. d 52, Aoxatos" ciros, 9 Babis: pro- 
b Vol. 1, p. 246; Hera, К,17%* Cf. bably in a merely poetical sense, cf. 

Athena, R. 63, p. 403. Aesch. Агат. 1392 спортто каХиков ФУ 
* Athena, R. 67. Aoxevpacıy. 
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But the child-birth goddess—there was a multitude of this 
type in Greece—is by no means necessarily the same as the 
divinity who instituted marriage; and if Өєсџофдроѕ really 
attributed this high function to Demeter, we have yet to find 
the ritual that clearly illustrates this. The only evidence is 
a citation from Plutarch 72 and an inscription from Kos 7°: the 
writer speaks of the * ancient ordinance which the priestess of 
Demeter applied to you—the husband and wife—when you 
were being shut in the bridal-chamber together, and the 
inscription contains a decree forbidding the priestesses of 
Demeter under certain circumstances to raise the fees paid 
by women at their second marriage, implying clearly that 
such persons had to perform a certain ritual in honour of 
Demeter and to pay certain fees for the ministration. As far 
as I can discover, this is the only record left of this exercise of 
function on Demeter's part in historica! times; and if all 
prehistoric Greece had reverenced Thesmophoros as the 
marriage-goddess, and had dedicated a special mystery to 
her in commemoration of the greatest of human social insti- 
tutions, we should have surely expected that a clearer imprint 
of this primaeval character of hers would have been left upon 
the cults, cult-titles, and cult-literature of later Greece*: that 
she would not have been omitted from the list of deities to 
whom the sporéAea were offered; that her name would 
frequently at least appear in passages of literature that group 
together the marriage-divinities: that Servius would not 
have been able to affirm that according to some people 
marriage was altogether repugnant to Demeter owing to her 
loss of her daughter 1998: and finally, that at least the ritual 


* Much interest attaches to a state- 
ment in the De Re Rustica of Varro, 2. 
4,9: ‘Nuptiarum initio antiqui reges ac 
sublimes viri in Etruria in coniunctione 
nuptiali nova nupta et novus maritus 
primum porcum immolant. Prisci quo- 
que Latini etiam Graeci in Italia idem 
factitasse videntur'; but this does not 
traverse the statement in the text: the 
pig was the usual sacrificial animal of 
the earth-goddess in Greece, and of the 


chthonian powers, but it was offered 
also to Aphrodite, whose connexion 
with marriage is better attested than 
Demeter's : the Italian practice would 
prove nothing for the Hellenic: the pig 
was offered in Italy to other deities than 
Ceres (W. Fowler, Roman Festivals, 
р. 105, who regards it, however, as 
specially appropriate *to deities of the 
earth and of women’). 
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of the Thesmophoria would in some way have corroborated 
this interpretation of Thesmophoros. 

But neither this nor the former interpretation is at all 
supported by the ritual, which is that which now remains to 
be examined. 

As usual we are best informed concerning the Attic service. 
But there is one detail which occurs in many of the records 
and which points to a universal custom, namely, the exclusion 
of men. This is implied by the legend in Herodotus "5, that 
the Thesmophoria were brought from Egypt by the Danaides 
and taught to the Pelasgic women. Ав far as Attica is 
concerned the evidence is absolutely clear; the play of 
Aristophanes is in itself sufficient testimony, and the various 
detailed statements concerning the different parts of the 
ceremony show that the whole ministration was in the hands 
of women: the women elected their own representatives and 
officials, and from at least the essential part of the mystery, 
the solemnity in the Thesmophorion, the men were rigidly 
excluded. We have noticed already the predominance of 
women in the Kalamaia Haloa and 5Кіга 24; but the 
Thesmophoria appears to have been the only Attic state- 
festival that belonged to them entirely. The men seem to 
have played no part at all except the burdensome one of 
occasionally providing a feast for the Thesmophoriazusae 
of their respective demes 93, if their wives happened to be 
leading officials*. We may believe that the same exclusive 
rule everywhere prevailed. If the records speak at all of the 
personnel of the ritual in other localities, it is always and 
only women who are mentioned, for instance, at Erctria 9, 
Megara", Thebes and Coronea*5 553, Abdera*', Pantika- 
paion ", Erythrae"", Ephesus^*, Miletos'°, Syracuse’, and 
Cyrene!?, In connexion with the latter city, a story was 
told concerning the founder Battos, who came near to paying 


* Isaeus 3. 80: the passage has a tum; it has clearly nothing to do with 
very simple meaning; the husband апу primitive usage of buying one’s wife 
owning the property has of course to from the community, as is strangely 
pay in his wife's behalf all the religious imagined by Miss Harrison in her Z’ro- 
expenses that devolved upon herin her Zegomena, p. 131. 
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a heavy price for the inquisitiveness that prompted him to 
violate the women's mystery. Ап anecdote of similar colour 
concerning the priestess of Demeter at Epidauros?! who, by 
some freak of nature, changed her sex and was then prosecuted 
for having seen mysteries which it was impious for any man 
to be cognisant of, seems to point to the existence of the 
festival at this city also. 

In the next place we gather that at Athens at least it was 
married women and not maidens who administered the rite : 
this is made clear throughout the whole comedy of Aristo- 
phanes, and by the citations from Isaeus ?*: the only evidence 
to the contrary, namely the statement by the scholiast on 
"Theocritus concerning the eeural map0évow and their part in 
the procession 759 being usually discredited; and even if it 
were true, we should still believe that all the chief ceremonies 
of the festival were in the hands of married women*. Апа 
there is some reason for thinking that this was the rule 
elsewhere. For Ovid, in describing what is evidently the 
Cypriote Thesmophoria??*, clearly regards it as a feast of 
the married women: he probably was not specially cognisant 
of the local ritual of Cyprus, but was aware that this was 
a common trait of the Thesmophoria in general. Finally, 
Servius speaks of certain ceremonious cries which matrons 
raised at cross-roads in honour of Demeter, and it is almost 
certain that it is the Thesmophoria to which he is referring 1°". 

Now the exclusion of men in this ritual is a fact that may 
be of anthropological importance, and demands consideration. 
But before attempting to explain it we may draw this con- 
clusion from the facts already presented, that the Oeruopópia 
was not a festival intended to commemorate the institution of 
law, and that if it reflected—as is reasonable to suppose—the 
character of Thesmophoros, the latter title had no political or 
legal connotation at all The exclusive ministration of the 
women is utterly irreconcilable with such a theory or such an 


* The narrative in Lucian’s Dial. cluded as the men were, but it does not 
Meretr. 2 speaks of a girl being seen prove that they played any official part 
with her mother at the Thesmophoria; іп the ceremony. 
this may show that girls were not ex- 
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interpretation. If an absolute gynaecocracy had ever prevailed 
on Greek soil, so that the women might claim to be the 
founders of religious and political life—a supposition which is 
sometimes put forward on very hazardous evidence—it could 
not have maintained such a tenacious hold on this particular cult 
for ages after it had been displaced in the world of politics and 
elsewhere in political religion. Or again, if the Thesmophoria 
were founded in honour of the marriagc-goddess and to com- 
memorate the institution of some higher form of marriage, 
it is equally difficult to explain the exclusion of men. Grant 
that the women might desire and claim a certain secrecy for 
their share in the mystery; yet we must surely look for the 
men or the male priest to come in somewhere to play the 
male part in such a function. The only ritual in Greece 
which was brought into any association with human marriage, 
and which we may regard in some sense as the divine counter- 
part to it, was the iepös yágos of Zeus and Hera, and this was 
natural performed by both sexes. Finally, the argument 
ex silentio is of special weight here ; for the Thesmophoriazusae 
of Aristophanes, when they come to celebrate the praises of 
various divinities in their choral hymn, invoke Hera TeAcia, 
not Demeter, as the goddess who ‘ guards the keys of marriage’. 
Neither the ritual then nor the records bear out this second 
interpretation of Thesmophoros, which even on linguistic 
grounds is extremely improbable’. 

Perhaps the more minute examination of the Attic service 
may reveal its true meaning, though the records are frag- 
mentary, and any attempt to reconstruct the whole ceremony 
in a lucid order must remain hypothetical. The festival 
occupied three, four, or five days, the varying statements 
corresponding, perhaps, to the varying practice of different 
periods ?*$^; we may be fairly certain that it began on the 
ninth or tenth of Pyanepsion and lasted till the thirteenth or 
fourteenth *, On the ninth day of the month was the ritual 

® Vide Hera, R. 17". used for the marriage ordinance: vide 

> That 6ecuós might іп one or two notea, p. 105. 
contexts have been applied to marriage © Plutarch 79? who places the middle 


does not justify the belief that the word ceremony of it, the ‘vnoreia,’ ‘the day 
absolutely and without context could be of fasting, as late as the sixteenth, 
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called the Stenia, which the scholiast on Aristophanes regards 
as distinct from the Thesmophoria, but may once have formed 
a substantive part of it, as Photius connects the ‘ Ascent’ of 
Demeter and the mutual reviling of the women with the 
Stenia, and both these appear again in some of the records 
of the Thesmophoria. This * Ascent'— whatever it means— 
cannot be interpreted as Demeter's ascent from Hell, for if we 
suppose such a myth that might be embodied in some mimetic 
representation to have actually existed, it would imply the 
previous loss of her daughter and a sort of reconciliation 
between mother and son-in-law. And as the Ngore(a or day 
of mourning was to follow, this would be inconsistent with the 
order of the festival. The tenth day was the бєтнофор{а or 
беорофбра par excellence 1: if the first accentuation is correct, 
which is vouched for by the MSS. of Photius??? and the 
scholiast on Lucian?, it may seem to make somewhat for 
the first part of Dr. Frazer's view concerning the origin of the 
name, and we might suppose that this day was so called from 
the practice of carrying certain things called @ecpot in solemn 
procession, just as two of the following days acquired special 
names from certain acts of ritual performed upon them. Is it 
possible that these Өєоџо were the vöpınor BißAoı каї tepat, ‘the 
lawful and sacred books’ which the scholiast on Theocritus 759 
declares were carried on the heads of ‘chaste and reverent 
maidens, on 'the day of the mystery when as if in prayer 
they departed to Eleusis'? The whole statement has been 
discredited by certain writers" because we have strong reasons 
for supposing that the whole ministration was in the hands of 
matrons, and because it has been maintained that Eleusis had 
nothing to do with the Thesmophoria*. The scholiast was 
probably wrong about the ‘ chaste maidens’; but on the latter 


is opposed by the consistent statements 
of the lexicographers and scholiasts; 
and among the latter the scholiast on 
Lucian draws from a very good source. 
* Rohde—who published the Scholion 
—lays great stress on this fact, but does 
not draw any special corollary as re- 


gards the meaning of the name. 

> Preller, Demeter-Persephone, p. 343, 
Anm. 30; Schomann, Greech. Alterth. 
2, p. 460. 

© See Mommsen, Feste, p. 300, who 
thinks that the scholiast confused Eleusis 
with the Eleusinion in Athens. 
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ground we have no right to gainsay him, for we have at least 
one positive testimony to Eleusinian бєсџофбріа 757, and two of 
the ritualistic legends, one explaining the chthonian sacrifice 
of the pigs‘, the other the licentious language of the women, 
are of Eleusinian origin 798102 We may believe, then, that 
certain sacred books were carried in procession at some 
time or other during the festival; we must regard them 
not as quasi-biblical treatises on law or morality, but as 
ritualistic books containing directions for regulating the reAer?. 
Most mysteries in Greece possessed such books*; but we do 
not know that these collections of written ritual were specíally 
called бФесиоі, and the theory that they were so called at 
Athens rests partly on a point of accent; nor if we admit the 
accent, does the conclusion follow. And if the first day was 
called Oecpodopia, because its chief service was the carrying of 
бесшоі, then the scholiast is wrong about the procession to 
Eleusis, for we are told that on the first day the women were 
at Halimus, where there was a temple of Demeter Thesmo- 
phoros?5**, on the sea-coast south-east of Phaleron, far too 
distant from Eleusis for the women to journey thither in a day. 
We may leave the question for the present with the observa- 
tion that it is a priori very unlikely that such a comparatively 
trivial and unessential act as the carrying of ritualistic books 
in procession should have given a name to a festival of great 
compass which was celebrated at a time when probably no 
books were in existence among most of the communities of 
the Hellenic stock. 

The first day being spent at Halimus, we must suppose 
that the women’s dances at Kolias which was in the vicinity 
also took place on the first day ?*. Such dances were 
certainly mimetic, and as we are told that the Thesmophoria 
included a representation of the Rape of Proserpine‘, this may 
have been the theme of the chorus at Kolias”'. The women 


* Cf, Demeter, R. 255; Dionysos, R. © The Orphic poet of the Argonautica 
623, claims as one of his proper themes ‘ the 

b The day may have been called wanderings of Demeter, the grief of 
Феснофоріа (игра), simply because it Persephone, and the holy ritual of Thes- 
was the first day of the whole festival mophoros,’ 1l. 26, 27 (reading Gecpops- 
Gea popöpıa. pov 6” бойу for Geapopdpos 0" ds Яу). 
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then left the sea-coast, and on the second day proceeded to 
Athens. And this day was called the “Avodos, the name being 
explained as alluding to the procession of the women up to 
the Thesmophorion in Athens??», a building that probably 
lay near the Pnyx. In endeavouring to fix the meaning of 
the term, we must take note of the fact that the same day, 
according to the scholiast on Aristophanes, was also called 
xa0odos ; and that an robos Айитров was, as we have seen, 
associated with the Stenia on the ninth of Pyanepsion. The 
difficulties of interpreting &vodos in reference to the lower 
world have partly been shown above. It did not appear 
naturalto apply it in this sense to Demeter ; and as regards 
Kore it is out of the question, for the eleventh of Pyanepsion 
would be of all times of the year unsuitable for her return to 
the upper world. Nor could к4бобов logically refer to the 
passing away or descent of Proserpine; for this belongs to 
harvest-time*, and the period of the Attic harvest was long 
passed. Again, if dvodos and к4бобов had signified the resurrec- 
tion of the divinity and her descent into Hades, it is extra- 
ordinary that two such opposite views should have been taken 
of the same ritual. We may suppose, then, either that the 
* Ascent of the Goddess' was nothing more than the bringing 
up of her image from the sea-coast to Athens—and this as in 
some sense a return from exile might be called xd@odo0s—and 
that Photius confuses the Stenia with the second day of the 
Thesmophoria ; or that the árobos was simply the carrying of 
images of mother and daughter up to the temple on the high 
ground from the lower city ; as we gather from Aristophanes" 
that there were two wooden idols in the Thesmophorion when 
the women met there on the third day : only this suggestion 
fails to explain the x«d@od0s. We must also take into 
consideration the very different interpretation offered by 
Mr. Frazer that ävoöos and кабодоз do not refer to the god- 
desses at all but to the women who went down into the 
subterranean chamber and returned, in performance of an 
important ritual described partly by Clemens and more 


* The feast of Kore called катауағүй mature (К. 129). 
at Syracuse was held when the corn was > Thesmoph. 773. 
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fully by Lucian’s scholiast”®i: ‘At the Thesmophoria it 
is the fashion to throw living pigs into the underground 
sanctuaries ... and certain women called durAnrpia: descend 
and bring up the decaying remnants and place them on the 
altars: and people believe that the man who takes (part of 
them) and mixes them up with his grain for sowing will have 
abundant harvest. And they say that there are serpents 
down below about the vaults, which eat the greater part of 
the food thrown down. . . . And the same festival is also called 
"Appurodópia, and it is celebrated from the same point of view 
concerning the growth of fruits and human generation. And 
they also dedicate here(?) certain unmentionable holy objects 
made of dough, imitations of serpents and shapes of men 
(? leg. ардрікёу axnudrwv, a euphemism for the $aAAós). They 
also take pine-boughs on account of the fertility of the trec. 
And all these objects are thrown into the so-called Megara 
together with the pigs... as a symbol of the generation of 
fruits and men. This important passage has received much 
notice and some criticism that has not been always satis- 
factory*. In spite of some corruption of the text and some 
difficulties of translation, certain important features of the 
whole ritual emerge. The offering of the mimic serpents, 
which were of course not intended for food, show the semi- 
divine character of the animal. The ritual is intended to 
promote the crops and human generation, but there is no 
ceremonious allusion to the ordinance of marriage: whether it 
contained a phallic element is doubtful’, we shall be inclined 
to believe it did if we believe the statement of Theodoretus 
that a representation of the female sexual organ was honoured 
by the women in the Thesmophoria 8. Оп minor points the 
record is vague: we are not told where this ceremony was 


* Frazer's Golden Bough, vol. 2, 299, 
and article on ‘Thesmophoria’ in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica; Andrew 
Lang, Myth, Ritual, and Religion, 2. 269 
(giving certain savage parallels); Robert 
in Preller, Griech. Alythol. 2.779, Anm. 
1. 780, Anm. 3; Rohde, Rhein. Mus. 
1870, p. 548; Miss Harrison, Prolego- 
mend, &c., pp. 120-131. 


b Rohde, loc. cit., believes that a phallic 
element is attested of Demeter's ritual 
at Halimus, where he would locate the 
whole of this ceremony described by the 
Scholiast: but the authorities he cites 
are referring to a Dionysiac not a De- 
meter-cult at Halimus, vide Dionysos, 
R. 129*. 
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performed, whether at Athens or at some country locality 
that was included in the route followed by the women in their 
procession? ; the explanatory legend, that the sacrifice of pigs 
was to commemorate Eubouleus and his herd of swine that were 
swallowed up with him, when the earth opened to receive 
Pluto and Kore, might suggest Eleusis for the scene of the rite, 
and at all events is of some value as attesting the strong Eleu- 
sinian colour that has spread over part of the Thesmophoria. 
Neither does it appear quite evident at what point of time 
in the long festival the swine-sacrifice occurred. "There is 
much to be said for Dr. Frazers view that the throwing the 
live pigs into the vault and the fetching up the remnants of 
the last year's sacrifice were two parts of the same ceremony 
occurring on the same day. Only if we conscientiously abide 
by the evidence of the accent, and ascribe all the ritual men- 
tioned by Lucian's scholiast to the day called Фесрофоріп, this 
we know to have been the tenth day, and therefore we cannot, 
on this hypothesis, accept Dr. Frazer's explanation of ká8obos 
and ävoöos, for these latter rituals fell on the eleventh of the 
month 5^, More important still is the question as to the earlier 
or later significance of the swine-sacrifice. Were the animals 
thrown in merely as gifts to the earth-goddesses, or as incarna- 
tions of the divinities themselves? The latter is Dr. Frazer's 
view, but the evidence is not sufficient to establish it. The 
pig is, no doubt, their sacred animal here and elsewhere in the 
Greek world; no doubt it was to them as well probably as to 
Plouton-Eubouleus that the Athenians of the later period 
believed it was offered in this Thesmophorian ritual, just as 
at Potniae we hear of two sucking-pigs being thrown down 
into a hole as a sacrifice to Demeter and Коге 13) And 
the eating of swine's flesh which is attested of the worshippers 
in the Attic Thesmophoria may be connected with this ritual 
at the Megaron, and very probably may have been a sacra- 
mental meal'?*. But sacramental union with the divinity 
does not demand the belief that the divinity is incarnate in the 
* Rohde, loc. cit, relying on the mos. This evidence, which is all that 


accentuation @ecpopopia (Photius and he can urge, is slight, but of some value. 
Lucian's scholiast), places it at Hali- 
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animal*, though this belief may be traced in other Hellenic 
cults; if the deity and the worshippers partake of the same 
food, the sacramental bond is sufficiently strong. Therefore 
sacramental eating of animal food ought not to be always 
taken as proof of a direct theriomorphic conception. The 
flesh thrown into the vault was supposed to be devoured by 
the snakes that were kept there, and the women made a loud 
clapping to drive away the snakes before they ventured down. 
Now, though Demeter and Kore are nowhere identified with 
the snake, having become detached from the earth-goddess after 
the anthropomorphic conception of the latter had come to pre- 
vail, yet this animal that was once the incarnation of the earth- 
spirit remains the familiar representative of the chthonian 
goddesses of the Olympian period. Therefore, as these god- 
desses may in some sense have been supposed to have partaken 
of the swine's flesh that was thrown down to them, the 
remnants would be regarded as charged with part of their 
divinity, and would be valuable objects to show over the fields. 
But no Greek legend or ritual reveals any sense of the identity 
between Demeter and the pig. 

'The ceremony just examined shows us this at least, that the 
main purpose of the Thesmophoria was to secure the fertility 
of the field, and probably also to promote human fecundity ; 
and that the divinities to whom it was consecrated, being earth- 
deities, possessed both a chthonian and an agricultural 
character, and could bless their worshippers both with the 
fruits of the field and the fruit of the womb. And it shows us 
that by no means the whole of the Thesmophoria was plunots?; 
for the service in connexion with the vaults contains no allu- 
sion to the famous myth, but is pure ritual, not arising from 
but itself generating the myth of Eubouleus. The women 
who ascend and descend are obviously not embodiments of 
Kore and Demeter; they dance no dance, but perform litur- 

2 Vide my article on ‘Sacrificial Com- it is altogether ignored by Miss Harri- 
munion’? in Greek religion, 2702671 son, Z'rolegomena, pp. 121-131; the Rape 
Journal, 1904, pp. 319-321. of Persephone was merely a story arising, 

> This element in the Thesmophoria she thinks, from the ritual, but she does 


has been exaggerated by Rohde in his not explain this. 
criticism of the scholiast, loc. cit. : but 
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gical functions and minister to certain altars. But their 
service was probably in its origin no mere gift-sacrifice, and 
perhaps was never regarded as wholly this and nothing more. 
We have no hint that in any Hellenic ritual the serpent was 
ever offered to any divinity as food or as a gift-offering ; we 
must suppose, therefore, that the mimic serpents were consc- 
crated to the sacred vault, because they were the animals 
specially charged with the power of the nether earth-spirit ; 
the pig was regarded in the same light, and therefore the same 
significance probably attached at one time to the act of 
throwing in the swine; for the same reason sucking-pigs were 
chosen at Potniae as more likely to refresh and rejuvenate the 
energies of the earth. We may regard then this part of the 
Thesmophorian ritual at Athens as a survival of ancient magic, 
used to stimulate the fertilizing powers of the soil. Yet in the 
earliest period it might be accompanied by prayers, and by 
real gift-offerings to the goddesses. For prayers, spells, and 
gift-offerings are religious acts which, though arising from two 
different views of the divine nature, are often of simultaneous 
occurrence in very early phases of religion*. The women in 
the Attic ritual certainly prayed^; and cereal offerings, as 
thank-offerings for crops, probably formed part of the Thesmo- 
phoria sacrifice 52; but it is clear also that some form of 
animal-oblation was essential, not only at Athens, but at 
Eretria and Cyrene*® (2%) Some such ritual, possibly the 
swine-ofiering just considered, was probably associated with 
the ceremony known as the біоуша or àzobíoyga ?', which 
Hesychius informs us was the name of a sacrifice at the Thesmo- 
phoria. His statement, which lacks all context or setting, is 
one more of the disiecta membra, out of which we have to piece 
together an organic whole, if possible. Could this * pursuit’ 
be the chasing of the bridegroom and ravisher by the women, 
as Pallas and Artemis tried to chase Pluto in the poetical 
versions of the story‘. The name 6veía makes against this 


* I have endeavoured to show this at * This is Gerhard’s view, Akad. Ab- 
somelengthin Z7/2&er? Lecturesp.168,&c. hand]. 2, p. 340: one of the objections 

P Aristoph. Thesmoph. 295 (quoted to it is that it supposes naturally a male 
Artemis, R. 73). participant in the ritual. 
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view, and it would be a mistake to suppose that every part of 
the varied ceremony was the mimetic representation of the 
myth. Pursuit at sacrifice was, as Dr. Frazer remarks, com- 
mon ; but there are two kinds of pursuit: the priest may have 
to fly because he has slain a sacred animal; or he himself may 
pursue one of those who are present at the altar with simulated 
intent to kill; and this is a relic of a prior human sacrifice. 
Now, as the above writer has abundantly shown, such sacrifices 
have been fairly common in the worship of the earth-spirit 
among different races, and the primitive agricultural ritual all 
over the world, as we have seen, is darkened by the frequent 
suggestion of human bloodshed. 

Some such pretence of what was once a reality may explain 
the біюуна in the Thesmophoria ; and that this is not an idle 
conjecture seems to appear from the Corinthian legend refer- 
ring to the institution of a Demeter-cult there which was 
doubtless the Thesmophoria "^: the first priestess to whom 
Demeter revealed her secret mysteries was an old woman 
called Melissa (a name of sacerdotal significance in Demeter's 
and other cults 1°): the other women came and surrounded her, 
coaxing and imploring her to communicate them; at last, 
wroth at her stubborn refusal, they tore her to pieces. The 
story was by no means den zrovaío; but interpreted back- 
wards it may yield this possible sense—the Thesmophoria at 
Corinth, as elsewhere, were in the hands of married women, 
who cherished a secret ritual, and retained, perhaps in some 
simulated ceremony, a faint reminiscence of the sacrificial death 
of their priestess, and who invented, as usual, a single and 
special incident to account for it. We shall find similar myths 
of importance in the cults of Dionysos. The legend of the 
AddofióXia, the festival of Troczen ?? ^ in honour of Damia and 
Auxesia, other names for the two earth-goddesses of vegeta- 
tion, is of great interest as probably belonging to the same 
group of religious phenomena : two maidens came there from 
Crete and lost their life by stoning in a civic tumult, and the 
* festival of the stone-throwing ' was instituted in their honour. 
We seem to trace here the effects of the world-wide savage 
dogma that ‘ blood must water the earth to make things grow,’ 
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the worshippers in the vegetation-ritual drawing blood from 
each other with stones, and inventing a myth that probably 
embalms a tradition of the death of the vegetation-deity. 
May we also explain those mysterious lines (165-167) that 
seem like an interpolation in the Homeric hymn to Demeter, 
part of the prophecy of the goddess about her fosterling 
Demiphon, ‘ And over him (or in his honour) at certain seasons 
of the revolving years all day long the sons of the Eleusinians 
ever mingle the fell battle-shout and join in war,’ as an allu- 
sion to combats half real, half mimic, waged over the corn- 
field to sprinkle the earth with blood? Combats, either sham 
or serious, seem not infrequently to have formed the finale 
of vegetation-ceremonies, and one such may have been the 
Eleusinian BaAAnris, or ritualistic stone-throwing, with which 
the functionary known as tepeds №бофороѕ may have been 
connected °. 

This gloss of Hesychius then has some value, but his other 
on the word (guía, the name of another sacrificial act in the 
Attic Thesmophoria™™, has попе; for the text is partly corrupt, 
and all that might be said about it would be useless conjecture, 

Coming now to the third day of the festival we find better 
information at this point: the day was called rgere(a, the day 
of fasting and mortification, when the officiating women had 
apparently little in the way of ritual to perform, and when the 
public business of the community was suspended ? ak, We 
are not told that the rule of abstinence applied to the men; it 
is only the women who are said to have fasted ‘seated on the 
ground ?*, Of course they said that they did so because 
Demeter in her sorrow had done the same, just as they said 
that they indulged in ribaldry because Iambe had done so. 


a Cf. the beating and stone-throwing phyae, Cu/fs, vol. 2, p. 428. Usener 


in the Feriae Ancillarum on the Nonae 
Caprotinae, probably a harvest-festival 
in honour of Juno, Plut. Vit. Rom. 29: 
for the oxw@ppara on that occasion vide 
Vit. Сатай, 33; Warde Fowler, Roman 
Festivals, pp. 175,176: fortheEleusinian 
BaAAnrüs vide Athenae. 406 р (Него- 
cults, R. 54): cf. legend of stoning in 
the vegetation-ritual of Artemis at Ka- 


in Archiv f. Religionswissensck 1904, 
РР. 297-313, examines a number of 
ceremonious combats ofthis type, and ex- 
plains them as cathartic ritual, descend- 
ing probably from a mimetic combat of 
the persons representing Summer and 
Winter. It is doubtful if all the cases 
can be explained by any single theory. 
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Similarly, the rule that the women must not eat the seeds of 
the pomegranate іп the Thesmophoria”5f, was naturally ex- 
plained by the story of Persephone, and the spell which bound 
her to the lower world through her imprudent eating of this 
fruit; but we may suspect that the taboo was independent of 
the myth, for we find it again in the ritual at Lykosura of 
Despoina, whose legend by no means coincides at all points 
with Persephone's??; the reason for this avoidance of the 
pomegranate may have been the blood-red colour which made 
it ominous, while in other cults a brighter symbolism may have 
attached to it®. At least, as regards the women’s fast in 
general, we need not suppose that it was mimetic or dramatic 
at all, though this is usually the view of the moderns who 
often commit the same error of dcrepov mpórepov as the ancients. 
In most religions, our own included, the fasts are explained 
by holy legends. Here at least there is no need for one. 
Fasting and other rules of abstinence have in the liturgies of 
ancient cults a distinct agrarian value, and will be resorted to 
at critical periods of the agrarian year, such as the period of 
sowing. Besides fasting, the women were supposed to abstain 
from sexual intercourse, according to Ovid for nine days? v, 
The women who went down into the vault had to observe 
ritualistic purity for three days”, and certain herbs that were 
supposed to exercise a chastening effect on the temperament 
were strewn under the beds of the matrons 75% b, 

The day after the Nyorefa, the closing day of the whole 
festival, was the KadAuyévera. Probably, from the name of the 
religious celebration, there emerged a female personality, 
ù KaAAtyéveia, sometimes identified with Demeter, sometimes 
with Ge, or regarded as a subordinate divinity closely 
associated with the former*. It is most improbable that the 
word in this precise form should originally have had the value 
of a feminine divine name, for no festival was ever directly 


* Vide Aphrodite, vol. 2, p.696, notec. intercourse, replied ‘after lawful inter- 
> Theano, the Pythagorean woman-  courseat once, after adulterous, never™,’ 
philosopher, on being consulted by a This is the modern and ethical as 
woman how soon it was permissible to distinct from the ritualistic view. 
enter the Thesmophorion after sexual © Vide Hero-cults, R. 335. 
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called by the simple personal name of a divinity. It is likely 
that the earliest form was the neuter plural, the most frequent 
form of festival-names, and Alkiphron ^, and probably a Sici- 
lian inscription give us rà KoeAAcyéreia?: and this may be 
interpreted as the feast of KaAAcyenjs, a natural appellative of 
Demeter or Kore, to whom alone all throughout the Greek 
world the Thesmophoria were consecrated. It is probable that 
the fictitious personal Kalligeneia was commonly invoked in 
later times, for Plutarch seems to regard the Eretrian festival 
as a noteworthy exception, in that the women did not ‘invoke 
Kalligeneia’ in its celebration 7% Now KaaAtyevyjs designates 
‘the goddess of fair offspring, or the goddess ‘who gives fair 
offspring, or rather both meanings could combine in the word. 
We may suppose then that the women’s festival appropriately 
closed with the old-time prayer of the women for beautiful 
children. And if the prayer was accompanied by the belief 
that on this day the mother regained her fair daughter, we 
should recognize a stratum of religious thought concerning 
Demeter that is older than and alien to the ‘classical’ legend. 
For Demeter must be supposed, on this hypothesis, to be 
living below the earth as an ancient earth-goddess reunited 
with her corn-daughter: we cannot imagine that Kore was 
thought to return to the earth to gladden her mother above in 
late October”. 

There is only one more fact recorded of the Attic Thesmo- 
phoria that may prove to be of importance, namely, the 
release of prisoners during the festival ^^, The same indul- 
gence prevailed, apparently, at the Dionysia and Pan- 
athenaica*, and it may have been a common practice at 
many state-festivals in Greece. The original idea which 
suggested it may have been that law and order could be sus- 


* C. 1. Gr. Sic. It.205. Vide Demeter, 
R. 104. 

> Usener’s view that Kalligeneia is 
а mere 'sonder-gottheit, a primitive 
functional daimon, appears to me very 
improbable, Gotternamen, p. 122 : vide 
discussion in chapter on Hero-cults. It 
is possible that та xadAryéveca was 
originally an impersonal word = ‘the 


ritual to procure fair offspring, and 
that the Eretrians were merely singular 
in not having evolved the personal 
&aAAvyéveia. from it: but this view need 
not mean that rd saAAcyéveia was origin- 
ally a ‘godless’ ritual, without reference 
to Demeter or her myth. 
с Vide vol. 5, Dionysos В. 127 5, 
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pended during a short period of licence which was especially 
common at ceremonies connected with the crops. When once 
the release of prisoners became an established rule at these 
most ancient festivals, mere civic sympathy and kindness 
might lead to the introduction of it at later feasts of a different 
character. Part of the Thesmophoria was joyous, апа we hear 
of feasting; it is only the third day that was sorrowful. If 
this was the day on which the prisoners were released, we may 
explain the custom by means of the same explanation as I 
have suggested for the curious law that no one might lay 
a suppliant bough on the altar during the Eleusinia *; what- 
ever is associated with enmity or strife must be rigidly tabooed 
during a piacular and sorrowful ritual. 

Before endeavouring to sum up the results of this survey of 
Attic ritual, we must see if the records of the Thesmophoria 
in other parts of Greece can add any further fact of importance 
to the general account, beyond that which has been already 
noted, the universal exclusion of men. Of the Eretrian rite 
one other detail is known of some anthropological interest ; 
the women did not use fire, but the sun's heat, for cooking 
their meat. We may gather from this that the more ancient 
culinary process of drying meat in the sun survived for sacri- 
ficial purposes’, But probably the Eretrian custom has more 
significance than this ; the women must maintain a high degree 
of ritualistic purity, and the sun's fire was purer than that of 
the domestic hearth*. It is also possible that in the ancient 
period of the Eretrian calendar the sowing-time was regarded 
as the beginning of the new year, and that the domestic fire 
was extinguished in obedience to a rule of purification that 
was commonly observed at this period. Something too may 
be gathered from Pausanias’ record of a Megarian ritual". 
Near their Prytaneum was a rock called ’Avarınöpa, * the rock of 
invocation,’ so named, as they said, because here in her wander- 
ing search Demeter called out the name of her lost daughter, 
*and the Megarian women still do to this day in accordance 


a Vide Hibbert Lectures, p. 114. act of drying meat in the sun. 
b Frazer, Golden Bough’, т, p. 339. * Cf. another example of this idea in 
gives other instances of the ritualistic Apollo-cult, R. 1284, 
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with the myth.’ We can scarcely doubt but that this was 
part of the Megarian Thesmophoria, especially as he mentions 
a temple of Demeter Thesmophoros not far from the Pryta- 
neum; and that the ritual here, as at Athens, contained 
a mimetic element *. We know nothing more of the Laconian 
Thesmophoria 8 except that it lasted three days, which perhaps 
was the rule in the later period at Athens as we may gather 
from Alkiphron. And of the ritual in other places, where 
Thesmophoria are definitely attested, it remains to notice only 
the following facts: at Delos the festival appears to have 
been consecrated in part to the ‘goddess of sorrow”, and 
to have possessed an agrarian character, for certain loaves 
baked for a celebration called MeyaAaprıa were consecrated to 
ai Oecpoddpor (Ocal), and the Delian offering to Demeter of the 
pregnant sow suggests that the object of the festival was 
the same here as at Athens, to secure the fertility of the 
human family, of the flocks and of the crops?!: at Rhodes 
we hear the ‘purifications before the Thesmophoria, and 
doubtless these were of the same kind and of the same 
ritualistic value as at Athens %: at Miletos a doubtful citation 
in Stephanus seems to point to a local practice of placing the 
pine-bough under the beds of the Thesmophoriazusae, we 
should suppose for the same purifying purpose as that for 


But the latter point is not difficult to 
explain: the matrons with torches meet 


® The sacred character of the stone 
itself may be a relic of Mycenaean stone- 


worship when the deity was invoked 
to come to the stone; but the mi- 
metic fashion of aiding Demeter in the 
Search by calling out the name of her 
daughter may have been a real feature 
of the Thesmophoria : cf. the citations 
from Servius about the ritual of the 
matrons at the cross-roads (R. 1075): 
the first points to meetings of married 
women with torches in their hands at 
the cross-roads calling on Kore, and 
this suggests a Thesmophorian rite: 
the second citation is confused—rustici 
who have no place in the Thesmophoria 
take the place of matvonae—and Arte- 
mis (= Hekate) is joined with Demeter. 


at the cross-roads before they start on 
their ceremonious march over the fields; 
but the cross-roads, where the way was 
doubtful, would be the natural place for 
Demeter in her search to call aloud the 
name of her daughter: the cross-roads 
also were sacred to Hekate Tpiodos, who 
also carried torches—hence Hekate 
comes into the ‘Homeric’ story of the 
quest. The matrons’ ritual may have 
originated in pure religious magic; it 
would become piunoıs as the myth grew 
and absorbed it: but it is hazardous to 
assume a period of the Thesmophoria 
so called when Demeter was not in it. 
b Vide supra, p. 71. 
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which the willow was used at Athens, only that, according to 
Lucian’s scholiast, the pine-bough was a symbol of generation 
rather than a help to chastity 1%: at Ephesos an inscription of 
the Roman period speaks of a yearly sacrifice offered by the 
associates of a mystery to Demeter Thesmophoros and Karpo- 
phoros, suggesting that here also the goddess under the former 
title was worshipped as the divinity of the fruits of the earth 98, 
Finally, certain details are given us of the Syracusan Thesmo- 
phoria 3, from which we gather that part of the ritual at 
least closely resembled the Athenian: the feast was a ten 
days celebration, during which the women seem to have 
retired to a house on the Acropolis*. Again, we hear of the 
ale xpoAoyía, the ceremonious ribaldry, and of certain indecencies 
of ritual, cakes moulded to resemble the pudenda muliebria 
being carried prominently in the procession; the alexpoAoyía 
was here also explained by reference to the story of Iambe, 
and the festival fell about the time of the autumn sowing ; 
according to Diodorus, an ancient fashion of dress prevailed 
during the period. 

In the catalogue of Greek Thesmophoria I have ventured 
to include certain local ceremonies where there is no explicit 
record of the festival-name, but the details recounted make 
for believing that it was that with which we are dealing. For 
instance, Pausanias gives us a singular account of the ritual in 
the temple of Demeter Mveia at Pellene®’, а name that may 
designate the goddess of ‘mystic’ cult ; on the third day of 
a nine-days celebration? the men retired from the temple, 
leaving the women alone, who then performed certain religious 
functions by night; the exclusion of males was so absolute 
that even the male dog was tabooed, as in the palace of 
Tennyson's ‘Princess’; ‘on the next day the men returned, 


* Diodorus, if his rather vague words 
are to be pressed, implies that the whole 
city (and the male sex) took part in it: 
this would be quite possible, and may 
have often happened without infringing 
the principle that the inner mystery of 
the Thesmophoria was exclusively the 
privilege of the women. 


> The number nine points to Thesmo- 
phoria: in Ovid’s account of the Cypriote 
Thesmophoria the period of purity lasts 
nine days; and in the Homeric Hymn, 
which reflects certain features of the 
Thesmophoria, Demeter’s search lasts 
nine days. 


H2 
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and both sexes indulged in ridicule and ribaldry in turn, the 
one against the other.’ We cannot be quite sure that this was 
the Thesmophoria, for partial exclusion of men and a cere- 
monious kind of ribaldry we have found in the Attic Haloa 
also, but the nightly performance of the nine-days’ rites at 
Pellene somewhat justifies the belief. Again, the ritual that 
Pausanias describes as performed in a grove called Hvpaía 
(perhaps a name of the wheat-goddess) and the temple of 
Demeter TIpooracia®* and Kore on the road to Phlius near 
Sicyon, may possibly have been a local form of the Thesmo- 
phoria??^: the men held a feast in this temple, but another 
sacred building was given up to an exclusive festival of the 
women, and there stood in it statues of Demeter, Kore, and 
Dionysos, all of which were muffled except the faces. Ifthis 
ritual were the Thesmophoria, which is of course uncertain, those 
whohold that the name designates the goddessof marriage might 
quote this record as countenancing their theory, for the place 
where the women's ceremony occurred was called the Nyugwr: 
but this should not be interpreted as the ‘ house of the goddess 
of marriage, but merely as the ‘house of the bride,’ just as 
‘Parthenon’ is the * house of the maid.’ This interesting fact 
is surely better interpreted by the supposition that the bride 
was Persephone, who was united in this building to Dionysos 
in a їєрдӧѕ yápos, though it must remain uncertain whether it 
was this sacred marriage that the women acted on that night 
of their mystery. 

For nowhere in the accounts of the Thesmophoria is there 
any express statement found concerning any dramatic repre- 
sentation of a marriage. Theogamiae, or rituals commemo- 
rating the union of Persephone and the god of the lower 
world, certainly occurred in the Greek states : and are especially 
attested for Sicily and the neighbourhood of Tralles 25 162 ; 
and from Greece it penetrated Roman ritual in the form of 
the marriage of Orcus and Ceres, a ceremony in which wine 
was rigorously excluded, and which may have been associated 


* The goddess who ‘stands before’ сі. the two meanings, local and quasi- 
the granary or corn-field, and therefore immaterial, of Apollo Ilpoorarnpıos, 
the goddess who * protects from harm’ : 
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with the Ludi Tarentini mentioned by Varro as instituted in 
accordance with a Sibylline oracle in honour of Dis Pater and 
Proserpine 1a, The latter lasted three nights, and dark- 
coloured victims were offered. Now much of the ritual in 
honour of Flora and Bona Dea reminds us vividly of the 
Thesmophoria, the exclusion of men, the sexual licence, the 
beating with rods, and yet may be old Italian*. Nevertheless, 
we are expressly told that the whole service of Ceres in Rome 
was Greek, administered by Greek priestesses and in the 
Greek language !'”. Dionysius of Halikarnassos, under the 
influence of the legend of Pallas and Pallantion, traces 
the Roman Ceres-cult back to Arcadia, mentioning that in 
Rome, as in Greece, the administration was in the hands of 
women, and that the ritual excluded wine: but Cicero with 
more caution and truth connects it with Naples—where we find 
mention of a priestess of Demeter Thesmophoros—or Velia 1%, 
and another record affirms its association in the times of the 
Gracchi with the cult of Henna, in which the same exclusion 
of the male sex was the тше 10%. Апа the Bona Dea herself 
borrowed—probably through Tarentum—part at least of her 
ritual directly from a Greek cult-centre, for the name ‘Damium’ 
applied to her sacrifice, * Damia’ to the goddess, ‘ Damiatrix’ 
to the priestess’, point surely to the Epidaurian-Aeginetan 
worship 2а, With these proofs of strong Greek influence, we 
cannot avoid the belief that the Thesmophoria itself, the oldest 
and most universal of the Greek Demeter-feasts, was intro- 
duced into the Roman state ; and though the name does not 
occur in the calendar of the Roman religion, we have sufficient 
proof of the rite as a Roman ordinance in the celebration of 
the ' Ieiunium Cereris, the fast of Ceres, falling on the fourth 
of October, and corresponding in name and more or less in 
time to the Attic Ngoreía^. Nevertheless, the marriage of 
Orcus and Ceres could have been no part of a Roman 
Thesmophoria, for this was celebrated by the Pontifices, and 


* Vide W. Fowler, Roman Festivals, feel that this hypothesis so naturally 
pp. 102-106. applies to the facts as the theory of 
> Fowler, op. cit. p. 106, suggests importation from Greece. 
as possible ‘an Italian origin for © Vide Roscher, Lexikon, 1, p. 863; 
the whole group of names.’ I do not Livy 36. 37 : it lasted nine days. 
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the Romans would hardly have been likely to abandon the 
rigid Thesmophorian rule of the exclusion of men. 

There is one last question about the ritual of the Thesmo- 
phoria, to which a certain answer would contribute something 
to our knowledge of the goddess; were the offerings always 
unpakıa, that is to say, was wine always excluded? We should 
believe this to have been the rule if we believed Dionysius’ 
statement, who speaks as if the sober sacrifice was the rule of 
all the Demeter cults whether in Italy or Greece ™. That 
he was wrong about Italy we have Vergil’s testimony, aided 
by Servius®; and he was wrong about Greece: for wine is 
explicitly mentioned among the offerings to Demeter at Cos ^, 
it was used in ceremonies connected with her feasts; as at the 
Haloa 1 and in the mystery-rites at Andania?*9, The jest in 
Aristophanes about the flagon of wine dressed up as a baby, 
smuggled in by one of the Thesmophoriazusae at the Nyorela, 
only suggests that it was tabooed on this particular day, but 
not necessarily throughout the whole festival: on the other 
hand, it was specially excluded from the rites of the Despoinae 
at Olympia!!®, The point is of some interest because the 
ordinance against wine was fairly common in the primitive 
ritual of the earth-goddess and of deities akin to her *. 

We may now endeavour to gather certain results of value 
from this tangle of detail The festival bears about it the 
signs of extreme antiquity, while the name ‘ Demeter,’ and 
the rule which excluded slaves from any participation in it “5, 
may deter us from regarding it as the heritage of a pre- Hellenic 
population in Greece. At no point does it reflect the higher 
life of the Greek Polis, or the institution of ‘Aryan’ mono- 
gamic marriage. It has been supposed, for reasons that will be 
considered below, to show the imprint of a ‘ matriarchal’ type 
of society*; but if we confine the question here to its signifi- 
cance as a marriage festival, it is difficult to see how either the 


* Georg, Y. 344 with Servius’ com- seem to explain the Roman rule, R. 


ment. 109°, that in the Sacra Cereris the name 
> Geogr. Reg. 5. v. of father must never be mentioned: but 
€ Vide p.55; vol. 1, pp. 88-89; vol.2, Servius adds that the daughter's name 
p. 664, note a. was tabooed also, and here the theory 


4 The ‘matriarchal’ theory might at once breaks down. 
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patriarchal or matriarchal theory can draw any support from 
the ritual of a festival that does not seem to have concerned 
itself with any form of marriage whatever. It is obviously 
concerned solely with the fertility of the field and the fertility 
of the womb. The women ceremoniously marching over the 
land with torches are figures of a world-wide agricultural 
ritual, intended to evoke the fructifying warmth of the earth 
or the personal agency of the earth-spirit*; it was usual to 
kill some one or shed blood on such occasion, and somebody 
probably once was killed or blood was shed in the Thesmo- 
phoria ; it was usual to strew sacred flesh as religious manure 
over the land, and this purpose was served by the decaying 
pigs and the functions of the árrAgrpíai: the rules of sexual 
abstinence and ritualistic purity enforced upon the Thesmo- 
phoriazusae may be explained by the widespread belief that 
the ministers of an agrarian ritual should discipline their 
bodies beforehand, in order that virtue may the better come 
out of them when it is needed. On the other hand, cereal 
ceremonies at certain times of the year have been often marked 
by wild sexual licence and indulgence, either because by the 
logic of sympathetic magic such practices are supposed to 
increase the fertilizing strength of the earth, or because a 
period of fasting and mortification has preceded, and, the devil 
having been thus cast out, the human temperament feels it 
may risk a carnival". Now there was no sexual indulgence 
at the Thesmophoria, for the men were rigorously excluded, 
and the Christian fathers would not perhaps have been so 
severe in their moral censures, had their knowledge of other 
pagan ritual, that Christianity was obliged for a very long 


* With a like purpose, namely to 
increase the fertilizing warmth of the 
earth, lighted torches were flung into 
a pit as offerings to Kore at Argos 1192, 

> The rule of chastity prevailed at 
the Skirra, another agricultural festi- 
val, see p. 40, note c; cf. Anthrop. Journ. 
1901, p. 307, among the native tribes 
of Manipur sometimes sexual licence 
and drunken debauchery prevail at 


harvest-festivals, sometimes chastity is 
required : cf. the idea that *the breach 
of sexual laws might be punished by 
sterility of the land,’ Frazer, Golden 
Bough’, vol 2, p. 212. The instances 
of sexual indulgence, probably for a cere- 
monious purpose originally, in agrarian 
festivals are too numerous to need 
quoting. 
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time to tolerate, been wider: but there was aloxpoAoyta 3, 
badinage of an undoubtedly indecent kind, usually among the 
women themselves, but sometimes between both sexes; and 
this was no mere casual and licentious yeu d'esprit, the coarse- 
ness of a crowd of vulgar revellers, but a ceremonious duty 
steadily performed by matrons whose standard of chastity was 
probably as high as ours and ideas of refinement in other 
respects very like our own: the object of this, as of all the 
rest of the ritual, being to stimulate the fertilizing powers of 
the earth and the human frame». Again, the practice of 
beating the bodies of the worshippers with wands of some 
sacred wood has been often in vogue as a fertilizing charm 
which quickens the generative powers for the purposes both 
of vegetation-magic and of human productiveness: a salient 
instance is the ceremony of the Lupercalia, though there the 
beating was with thongs of hide, probably cut from some 
sacred animal; it occurred also in the Greek ritual of Demeter, 
probably the Thesmophoria, according to a gloss of Hesychius 
who speaks of the rods of plaited bark with which they beat 
each other іп the Demeter-feast 38, 

The divinity or divinities then of the Thesmophoria were 
worshipped not as political powers or marriage-goddesses, but 
as powers of fertility and vegetation, and—we must also add— 
of the lower world. For it is the chthonian idea and its 
ghostly associations that explain why so much of the ritual 
was performed at night, why one at least of the days was 
дтофрав or шара so that no public business? could be done ™, 
probably why no crowns of flowers* could be worn by the 
Thesmophoriazusae ?, and finally why the ceremonial vest- 
ments of the goddesses—at least at Syracuse — were purple, 
a colour proper also to the Eumenides. 

The above analysis of the festival seems finally to rule out 


* Cf. 755, 85, 103: alsoatthe Haloa™, another context. 
and in the worship of Damia and Au- * Public business was not suspended 
xesia 2, on every festival day, cf. Dionysos, R. 
^ We must distinguish ritualistic 127°. 
aloxpodoyia from the ritual of cursing, 4 Cf. the similar prohibition in the 
which has also its place in Greek re- worship of the Charites at Paros, Apoll. 
ligion and which will be examined in 2304. 3. 15, 7» 
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the two usual explanations of Thesmophoros, which refer the 
word to the ordinances of the state or of human marriage ; 
and the other explanations hitherto noticed do not appear 
satisfactory. The most sensible proposed by antiquity is that 
given by the unknown scholiast on Lucian or by the excellent 
authority whom he reproduces: that she was called Өєтрофіроѕ 
because she taught men the @ecyol of agriculture: at least this 
interpretation of the word is not in violent conflict with the 
ritual of the Thesmophoria, as the others are. Still it is 
linguistically most improbable that a deity who taught the 
rules of agriculture should have acquired at a very early 
period of the language the name of the ‘ Law-Bringer, simply 
from her agrarian teaching. For Өєсибѕ in the meaning of 
‘ordinance’ or ‘rule’ is never found in any specialized sense, 
whether religious, social, or utilitarian 2. 

The appellative is very old, and in the pre-Homeric period 
the word 8ecuós may have borne different meanings, logically 
derivable from its root-significance, but afterwards lost. An 
archaic inscription of Olympia presents us with the word in 
a peculiar dialect-form, and probably in the signification of 
ктўна or ‘landed property’; and in a Boeotian inscription 
of the latter part of the third century B.C. we find тебшов 
used of money placed out on loan °. Somewhat akin to these 
is the meaning for which Anacreon is quoted as an authority 4, 
who used 6eeuós as equivalent to 09savpós, that which one 
‘Jays down’ or‘ piles up.’ It is natural to suppose that the 
poet preserved an obsolete Ionic usage ; and the ethnography 


* 'The statement that Homer uses the 
word as specialized to mean themarriage- 
law, occasionally made in careless ac- 
counts of the Thesmophoria, is an inex- 
cusable error. Besides the passage in 
the Odyssey quoted above there are, so 
far as I am aware, only two instances 
of its association with marriage or the 
marriage-bed in Greek literature, Plut. 
р- 138 A (quoted R. 72), and Ael. Var. 
Hist. 12. 47 (the others quoted by 
Bloch, Roscher's Zex. 2, p. 1329 are not 
to the point). But English would 
supply us with endless instances of 


‘Law’ or ‘Ordinance’ applied explicitly 
to the marriage-rite, yet neither word is 
an equivalent for marriage. 

b Collitz, Dialect. Inscr. (Blass) 1154 
Hell. Journ. 2, р. 365 (Comparetti) ; 
Meister, Die griech. Dial. 2, p. 21: 
Blass’s interpretation of the word as = 
ктїна seems to me more probable than 
Meister's, who explains it as ‘ sacrifice,’ 
for the obscure inscription seems cer- 
tainly to refer to property rather than 
to ritual. 

© Caner, Delect.*, 295, 1. 65. 

4 Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Frag. 68. 
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of the Thesmophoria is predominantly lonic*. Being well 
aware of the danger of etymologizing on the prehistoric 
meanings of words, I venture the suggestion that 8ecpodópos 
originally bore the simple and material sense of ‘the bringer 
of treasure or riches, a meaning which is appropriate to the 
goddess of corn and the lower world, which accords with 
a ritual that obviously aimed at purely material blessings, 
and which explains the occasional association of Demeter 
Occpoddpos and Kapropópos. 

There is one last question to consider, and to solve if 
possible, concerning the Thesmophoria. Why were the men 
excluded, and the mystery-play and the agrarian ritual wholly 
or almost wholly in the hands of women? Іп considering it 
we must also ask why female ministration was predominant 
in other Attic Demeter-festivals of an agrarian character, such 
as the Skirra, Haloa, and Kalamaia? The problem is more 
important than may at first sight appear to the student of 
Greek religion, for it is part of a larger one that continually 
confronts him, the relations of the sexes in classical ritual and 
their historical significance. "Without raising the larger ques- 
tion for the moment, we may feel inclined to accept the 
solution that Dr. Jevons offers in his Zuzroduction to the Study 
of Religion: the invention of agriculture and the cultivation 
of cereals, whereby society advanced beyond the hunting- 
stage, was the achievement of women; they discovered the 
value of wild oats, they first broke the ground, and still among 
modern savage tribes as, to some extent, according to Tacitus 
among the ancient Germans, the warrior despises the tilling 
of the soil and leaves this hard and important occupation in 
the hands of the women: therefore even under a more ad- 
vanced system of civilization the women still retain their 
privilege of administering the agrarian ritual". It is an 


* There is reason for believing that 
the Dorians were expressly excluded at 
Paros from the ritual of Demeter and 
Kore, vide Geogr. Reg. 5. z. Paros. 

> The theory gains in plausibility if 
we leave the totemistic hypothesis, on 
which Dr. Jevons bases it, severely 


alone: according to this writer, some 
kind of cereal plant happened to become 
the women's totem : hence, he supposes, 
the origin of agriculture and the women's 
worship of an agrarian divinity: this 
part of his theory is one of the many 
instances among modern students of 
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attractive view for students of Hellenic religion, because it 
seems to explain the Demeter-legend and the phenomenon 
of the Thesmophoria, Skirra, and similar festivals. 

But it cannot claim to be more than an a priori hypothesis, 
because in regard to the civilizations of the past the beginnings 
of agriculture lie remotely beyond our ken; and as regards 
our contemporary wild races, we have not as far as I am 
aware detected any in the actual process of inventing agricul- 
ture, and we have only a few legends for our evidence*. For 
the fact that lazy and demoralized men in any stage of society 
have been prone to leave the hard work in the fields to the 
women can hardly help us to prove the actual origins of all 
tillage. Nor is it hard to find a priori reasons against the 
assumption: it seems scarcely credible that in every part of 
the globe the unaided strength of women was able successfully 
to battle with the immense difficulties in the way of converting 
swamp and forest into tilth-land : or that the importance of 
the new food-supply would not soon have been so obvious 
that male industry would have been attracted to the work 
before a religious taboo could have had time to arise. Again, 
Greek religious legend has preserved no remembrance of 
women as the apostles of the new agriculture: it was natural 
to believe that the earth-goddess had revealed it, and the 
pious myth concerning Demeter was accepted in most parts 
of Greece, though Hera's claim to the honour was preferred 
in Argolis®, and perhaps Athena’s at Athens; but it was 
to men not women that the mystery was first shown, to 
Triptolemos at Eleusis or to the hero Argos in the Argolid. 
And Greece and the adjacent lands have many other heroes 


Comparative Religion of inordinate 
totemistic bias : as regards Greece there 
is not the shadow of any evidence for 
а corn-totem. 

а It is supposed that the cultivation 
of maize among the Iroquois was only 
begun a short time before the arrival of 
the Europeans, and the art was appa- 
rently entirelyin the handsof the women: 
and the women claimed to own the land, 
a kind of gynaecocracy with descent 


through the female generally prevailing 
according to Z'eatody Museum Reports, 
vol.3, p.207. Wenote alsothe curious 
story told by the Basutos that corn- 
cultivation was discovered through the 
jealousy of а woman who gave some 
ears of wild corn to a rival supposing 
them to be poison, but found to her 
disappointment that they were very 
nutritious, Casalis, Les 0550/05, p. 255. 
b Vide Hera, К. 13*. 
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of agriculture and horticulture, Eunostos, Kyamites, Ari- 
staeus, Lityerses, the robust pair of the Aloadae, perhaps Linos, 
Skephros, Leimon, and Hyacinthos, and some of these were 
inventors in their special domains; here and there we find 
one or two vegetation-heroines, a Charila or Erigone, that may 
assist growth but are not said to have invented anything at all. 
Finally the legends concerning the propagation of the vine 
recognize only men as the apostles of the new science. It 
seems then that Greek folk-lore is against Dr. Jevons’ hypo- 
thesis ; and this negative evidence is important because in the 
fact which he assumes to explain this important feature of the 
Thesmophoria, if it were a fact, would be just one of those 
which would imprint itself upon legend. Those who favour 
the hypothesis can say that the legends have been tampered 
with and retold by a patriarchal society, in which woman has 
lost her rights. But this at least is to confess that the hypo- 
thesis draws no support from Greek legend; meantime no 
historical record is likely to come to its aid. As regards the 
legends of other countries* and the primitive races of our 
own time, I can find none that favours it, while the culture- 
myths of the Iroquois and the Zunis mentioned by Mr. Lang" 
are decidedly against it. In fact the male contempt for 
agriculture, which has been used as an argument bearing on 
this question of origins, though doubtfully attested by Tacitus 
of the ancient Germans *, cannot be taken as characteristic of 
the primitive Aryan society in general; at least it does not 
appear in the earliest literature that may be supposed to 
reflect something of early Aryan feeling, for instance, in the 
Icelandic, Homeric, and Vedic sagas. And if many modern 
savages are glad enough to make the women work, yet others 


a The pathetic legend of Bormos 
among the Maryandyni seems to be 
a harvest-story of the vegetation-youth 
who dies like Attis and Linos: women 
are not mentioned in the Bormos-ritual, 
nor are they so prominent as the men in 
that of Attis. 

> Myth, Ritual, and Religion, vol. 2, 
pp. 54 and 63; the Maori myths con- 
cerning the introduction of the potato 


do not point to women, Anthrop. Journ. 
1902, p. 183. 

* Germania,15. The passage proves 
nothing about the exclusive prerogatives 
of the women: it merely says that the 
most warlike men despised peaceful 
pursuits, and that the care of the houses 
and fields was delegated to women, old 
men, and the weakest members of the 
family. 
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are quoted * who will not allow them to touch the cattle, and 
who therefore keep the ploughing to themselves. 

The hypothesis does not seem then entitled to rank as 
a vera causa explaining the problem of the Thesmophoria. 

Another explanation which touches the one just examined 
at certain points is supplied by a somewhat popular theory 
that has been already incidentally mentioned, and has been 
elaborated in one of Mr. Karl Pearson's essays”. It may be 
briefly stated thus: the matriarchal period—believed by some 
anthropologists to have everywhere preceded the patriarchal— 
implies descent through the female and the supremacy of 
women ; these had the whole of the religion in their hands, 
and were specially devoted to the worship of a goddess who— 
in Europe at least—was usually an earth-goddess, and whose 
rites were orgiastic and marked with sexual licence, of which 
the object was to promote the fertility of the fields and the 
human mother-family ; this system was gradually displaced 
by the patriarchal with its male deity, but the women still 
retained certain prerogatives in religion, especially in the 
worship of the earth-goddess; fossilized relics of the matri- 
archal society in fact still survive in the exclusion of men from 
certain ceremonies, in the occasional predominance of a god- 
dess over a god, in the antipathy that certain female divinities 
still retained to marriage, and in the gross sexual freedom of 
certain religious carnivals. 

Now the theory is very attractive, and, if it were sound, 
the sociological results of the study of ancient religions would 
not only be of the highest importance—as they are—but 
would also be fairly easy to collect: for the mother-goddess 
is nearly always a prominent figure in the worship, female 
ministration is tolerably frequent, and the apparent proofs of 
the matriarchate are here ready to hand. But the theory 


* Crawley, Mystic Rose, p. 49 (Bechu- 
analand}. 

> Chances of Death and other Studies 
in Evolution, vol. 2, pp. 1-50, * Woman 
as Witch’: that his theory is intended 
to apply to the Thesmophoria and other 
Demeter-ritual appears on pp. 150, 


170-171: the matriarchal hypothesis is 
advocated most enthusiastically by Miss 
Harrison in her Prolegomena in respect 
both of the Thesmophoria and most 
other phenomena of early Greek re- 
ligion. 
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does not stand the test, when examined іп the light of 
evidence which may be gleaned from the study of ancient 
and primitive religions, and ancient and contemporary records 
of ‘matriarchal’ societies з. 

The discussion of the matriarchate question, even when 
confined to the evidence from Greek religion, yet extends far 
beyond our present limits; and it is connected with many 
special questions of ritual, as, for instance, the reason for the 
custom, found in different parts of the world, of the inter- 
change of garments between the sexes in certain ceremonies, 
the reason for the self-mutilation of the priest in Anatolian 
worships. For the present it is enough to mention certain 
results which a more comprehensive inquiry will be found 
to yield, and which decidedly weaken the force of the 
theory. It is not true, in the first place, that the male 
imagination and the male supremacy tend always to engender 
the god and the female the goddess; on the contrary, 
the religious-psychological bias of the female is sometimes 
towards the male divinity, and even under the ‘ matri- 
archal’ system the god is often more frequent than the 
goddess®. In the next place the ‘ matriarchal’ system by no 
means appears to carry with it of necessity the religious 
supremacy of the woman; on the contrary, it is quite usual to 
find among modern savages, whose social system is based on 
descent through the female, that women are excluded under 
pain of death from the important tribal mysteries. Again, 
the sexual distinction of divinities, when anthropomorphism 
had made such a distinction possible and necessary, might 
often be worked out under the pressure of ideas that have 
nothing to do with the social organization of the worshippers ; 
for instance, the earth would be naturally regarded as a 
goddess both by the patriarchal and the ‘ matriarchal’ society, 
and the religious imagination under either system might 
conceive that the goddess required a male partner. Finally, 


* The objections urged against it in the position of women in ancient re- 
the text are the résumé of my article in ligion: 
Archiv Religionswissensch. 1904, p. 70, > This seems true generally speaking 


on ‘ Sociological hypotheses concerning of Africa, Australia, and North America. 
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the fully developed ‘Aryan’ system might still require, or at 
least admit, the priestess?, and may relegate certain important 
religious ministrations to women: and other causes than the 
surviving instinct of a vanished social organization may have 
been at work in this For in certain departments of the 
religious activity of the old world, and in certain realms of 
the religious consciousness, the female organism may have 
been regarded with psychological truth as more efficacious 
and more sensitive than the male. Many ancient observers 
noted that women (and effeminate men) were especially prone 
to orgiastic religious seizure, and such moods were of particular 
value for prophecy and for the production of important results 
in nature by means of sympathetic magic. The Shamaness 
is often thought more powerful than the Shaman, and there- 
fore the latter will sometimes wear her dress, in order that 
literally ‘her mantle may fall on him.’ Hence in the Apolline 
divination, where it worked through frenzy, the woman was 
often regarded as the better medium for the divine afflatus. 
And, to apply these reflections to the problem of the Thesmo- 
phoria, we may believe that the psychological explanation is 
more probable than the sociological: that the women were 
allowed exclusive ministration because they held the stronger 
magic, because they could put themselves more easily into 
sympathetic rapport with the earth-goddess, because the 
generative powers of the latter, which the ritual desired to 
maintain and to quicken, resembled more nearly their own >. 
And those who may think that the Thesmophoria can be 
better explained as the survival of a licentious worship of the 
earth-goddess, practised by a polyandrian society in which 
women were the dominant sex, are confronted by two facts 
that make against their theory: the Thesmophoria was no 
* Walpurgisnacht'; for in spite of the aiexpoAoyía chastity was 


* It is a very noteworthy fact that 
she is absolutely unknown in Vedic 
ritual: in certain cases the husband 
might depute his wife to sacrifice for 
him, but according to one text ‘the 
gods despise the offering of a woman,’ 
vide Hillebrandt, Vedische Opfer und 


Zauber, p. 70. 
> Cf. Roscoe, ‘ Manners and Customs 
of the Baganda,' Anthrop. Journ. 1902, 
р. 56, ‘The work of cultivating these 
(banana) trees is entirely done by women 
. . à sterile wife is said to be injurious 
to a garden.’ 
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strictly enforced both before and during the festival ; secondly, 
the Thesmophoria was performed by married women only, and 
is thus markedly distinguished from those sex-carnivals that 
are regarded by Mr. Karl Pearson as the heritage of a matri- 
archy. 

The cults of Artemis appear at certain points to reflect the 
social phenomenon known as ‘Amazonism, which may be, 
but is not necessarily, a concomitant of the ‘matriarchal’ 
organization; but we cannot discern the impress of either of 
these phenomena in the Demeter-worship. 

Outside the Thesmophoria there was nowhere any rigid 
exclusion of men from the ritual of the goddess. Only at 
Megalopolis in the worship of Despoina, the temple to which 
women had always access, was open to men not more than once 
a year!9?, On the other hand, in the record of the Great 
Mystery of Demeter at the Arcadian town of Pheneus, no 
priestess is mentioned: it is the priest who by assimilation 
assumes the powers of the goddess, and works the magic ; who 
wears the mask of Demeter Kıöapla, and smites the ground 
with rods to evoke the divine earth-powers??, And in the 
cult of greatest prestige, the Eleusinian, the male ministrant 
predominates over the female. No doubt the later prejudices 
of the patriarchal monogamic system, accompanied by a cooler 
and saner temper in matters of ritual, generally hampered the 
woman in the free exercise of her natural religious gifts and in 
the province of ecstatic magic: we shall see the austere 
domestic rule taming and conventionalizing the Bacchae. In 
such matters much must be attributed to the agency of social 
causes. 

A more difficult and still more important part of the whole 
study is the examination of the Eleusinian mysteries. But 
before approaching that investigation, we must look more 
closely at the figure of Kore-Persephone, and pass her various 
cults and cult-characteristics in rapid review. 

The polytheistic imagination of the Greeks tended inevitably 
towards the multiplication of forms. And this tendency was 
most certain to operate in the development of the personality 
of Gaia, a deity so manifold in attributes and works, Thus 
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a plurality of divine beings arises, as we have already seen, 
of whom the mutual relations are not always clear. It is 
possible that the divine pair worshipped in Epidauros, Troezen, 
Aegina, Laconia, Tarentum, and Thera **, who were usually 
known as Damia and Auxesia, arose merely as vaguely con- 
ceived duplicates of the earth-goddess, whose mutual affinity 
the primitive worshipper did not care to define; and we might 
compare the mysterious and nameless Cretan Myrepes, whose 
worship was powerful in Sicily, an undifferentiated group of 
beings worshipped іп one temple * Оп this view the identifi- 
cation of Damia and Auxesia with Demeter and Kore, which 
was of course certain to come, was an afterthought of the 
Greeks. Certainly the functions of the two pairs are closely 
allied. They are goddesses of the corn-field, for as Demeter and 
Kore аге ’Alyelar 28 24 so the Aeginetan-Epidaurian divinities 
are styled бесі ’Aleriaı, an epithet which probably alludes to 
the dry grain 2: they are deities of child-birth, being them- 
selves represented, like Афу èv ydvacıv, as on their knees in 
the act of bringing forth ; we hear of ribald choruses of women 
in their service, which remind us of the Attic Thesmophoria, 
only that the women have men leaders; and the significance 
of the AıdoßdAra in the Troezenian ritual has already been 
pointed out^. It is reasonable therefore to regard Damia 
and Auxesia as originally mere appellatives of Demeter and 
Kore themselves, and this opinion seems to draw support from 
the apparent affinity of the names Damia and Demeter. But 
this linguistic evidence may be deceptive, for the proper form 
of the first name seems rendered doubtful since the discovery 
of a fifth-century (B. C.) inscription in Aegina, in which we find 
Ма instead of Aauía?**, The explanation, therefore, of the 
origin of the Epidaurian-Aeginetan pair, who belonged no 
doubt to pre-Dorian cult, must remain doubtful ©. 


* Vide Rhea-Cybele, К. 35°. 

b Vide supra. pp. 93-94- 

* What has been here suggested about 
the original nature of Damia and Aux- 
esia might conceivably be true about 
that of the Athenian Semnae: there is 
sufficient resemblance between the rituals 
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of ai Хенусі Oeai on the Areopagus 
and of Demeter-Kore to point to an 
original identity; but there are also 
important differences between the con- 
ception of the former and the latter 
group, and there are no real grounds 
for believing that the Semnae were ever 
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But there is no vagueness about Demeter and Kore. In 
them the single personality of the earth-goddess is dualized 
into two distinct and clearly correlated personalities. We must 
try to trace the origin and growth of the belief in the daughter ; 
and the inquiry is of some interest even for the history of 
Christianity, for she may be believed to have bequeathed, if 
not her name, yet much of her prestige to the Virgin Mary. 
It has been supposed that the corn-field sufficiently explains 
the cult-figures Demeter and her Kore; for peasants in different 
parts of the world speak of the corn-mother?, and sometimes 
the last sheaf that is carried is called the ‘maiden,’ or grains 
from it are made into the form of a little girl and eaten as 
asacrament®. And, though Demeter is far the more prominent 
as a corn-goddess, being frequently worshipped without her 
daughter in this character, yet Greek ritual literature and art 
sufficiently attest Kore’s connexion with the crops. Prayers 
were addressed to her at the Proerosia,according to Euripides™ ; 
and she had her part in the Haloa and XAoía 5. At Athens, 
Syracuse 19, and elsewhere she shares Demeter’s title of 
Thesmophoros, and though this is not universally the case °, 
she is always essential to the myth or dogma of the festival. 
Under the mystic name of Despoina at Lykosura she was 
worshipped with cereal offerings !!%; and her feast called 
karayayıa at Syracuse was celebrated when the corn was 
carried, the young goddess being supposed to return to the 
lower world when the harvest of the year was over. The 
descent of Kore implies also her return or resurrection, at 
first a purely agrarian idea but one fraught with great possi- 


bilities for religion. We have 


regarded as two, which would be essen- 
tial to the theory. But the whole ques- 
tion conceming the Semnae is very 
complex, and will be treated more fully 
in a later chapter in connexion with 
the Erinyes. It has been partly dealt 
with by Miss Harrison in her Prolego- 
mena, and with many of her views 
I agree. 

* Mannhardt, Baumkultus, p. 611, 
‘die Korn-Mutter gehtüber das Getreide.’ 


noted already the evidence of 


The Mexicans spoke of the ‘long-haired 
mother of maize,’ Frazer, Golden Bough’, 
I, р. 35: corn called the mother in 
Peruvian ritual, A. Lang, The Making 
of Religion, p. 257. 

> Frazer, Golden Bough’, 2, pp. 182, 
201, 318; Mannhardt, Antike Wald- 
u. Feld-Kulte, p. 289, ‘die aus dem 
Korn herausgetriebene Kornjungfer.’ 

© К, 83, 85-87. 
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a primitive ritual in which the earth-goddess was supposed to 
be awakened and evoked by the smiting of the earth with 
hammers, and this may have belonged to a religious era 
earlier than the arrival or evolution of the Hellenic deities. It 
is probable that the late-born Kore attracted to herself the 
dogma and possibly part of the ritual of the primaeval Gaia *. 
The record of the Greek festivals that celebrated the “Ауобов 
or return of the former is scanty and doubtful; but we may 
be fairly certain that the Myoyatpyrjpia, the ‘feast of early wel- 
come’ at Athens, was celebrated at the end of winter when 
the corn was beginning to sprout, and was consecrated to 
Kore*, whose resurrection was at hand 161. Also the lesser 
Attic mysteries at Agrae, an early spring festival of the corn, 
were specially devoted to Kore-Persephone?", and probably 
commemorated her resurrection. In fact she seems to belong 
rather to the youthful period of the year than to the matured 
harvest-field, and while Demeter was necessary to every corn- 
festival we cannot be sure that her daughter was. We can 
never of course be certain that the record that has come down 
to us is complete; but we note the absence of Kore's name in 
the detailed account of the KdAa6os, ‘the feast of the corn- 
basket, at Alexandria ®-", in the record of the Kadayaia at 
Athens??, in the reapers harvest prayer, and in many 
dedications: and thanksgivings for the harvest 8% 9, Апа 
except картофдроѕ and perhaps бєсрофброѕ we can quote no 
title of hers referring to the сгорѕ 18, It does not then seem 
likely that Kore arose simply as the peasant's corn-maiden, 


* Vide chapter on ‘Monuments of 
Demeter,’ pp. 223, 224. 

b There can be little doubt, as Müller, 
Kleine Schriften, 2, p. 256, note 77, 
remarks, that the mpoxatpyrjpta and the 
проҳаратіра are identical, being popu- 
lar synonyms of the same feast. In 
volume І, p. 298 (Athena, R. 28) I 
have taken the view that the festival 
was properly Athena's ; but, though she 
may haye had some connexion with it, 
Y am inclined now to regard Muller's 
opinion as correct, that the festival was 
falsely attributed by some of the later 


lexicographers to Athena because of the 
misleading associations of the name 
Корр which suggested Tap6évos: the 
fact that the Krokonidai were concerned 
with it, and that it was connected with 
the ávobos ris Өєой, points clearly to 
Kore. Athena at Athens had no time 
of returning or departing. IIpoxaípew 
denotes the anticipatory welcome to a 
guest speedily arriving ; it could not be 
applied to a departing friend : therefore 
in Нагрокгайоп! dvéva: is a necessary 
correction for dmevar: cf. the sacrifice 
of лрохареа at Messoa't, 
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a personage developed from the fetich of the last-gathered 
sheaf. Like Adonis she was also a divinity of trees*, and in 
certain mysteries a tree was chosen as her divine counterpart, 
to be honoured and bewailed 25%. In fact, as her mother was 
the earth-goddess herself of very manifold function, so the 
daughter was the goddess of the young earth, Ipwroyorm, ‘the 
first-born of the year, as they called her in the mystic cult 
of Phlye?°; and her Ше and power were in the springing blade, 
the tender bud, and all verdure, being only another form of 
Demeter ХАбу. She might occasionally care for cattle—the 
earth-goddess under any name would do that—and even for 
the keeping of bees 16%; but in the main agricultural ritual she 
was overshadowed by Demeter whom we must regard as the 
older creation of Greek religion. For Kore was not an in- 
evitable goddess, as all her functions were fulfilled by Demeter ; 
the communities that worshipped a Demeter XAdn and a 
Demeter X6orí(a were in no need of another goddess, ‘ Kore,’ 
to fill a vacuum in their pantheon, and these worships of 
Attica and Hermione may reflect the thoughts of a time 
when Kore was not. As we have seen, the Hermione-cult of 
Demeter X6ovía or of X6oría was very prominent and ancient, 
being probably of Dryopian origin’, as it belonged by equal 
right to Asine also; and though of course Kore came to be 
recognized both in its ritual and myth, we gather from 
Pausanias’ account of the worship *' and of the mysteries 247 
that in the oldest stratum of the local religion the elder earth- 
goddess was still a single and undivided power. She appears 
in certain inscriptions united with Klymenos and without Kore, 
and it is the unique trait of the Dryopian legend as Pausanias 
presents it to us that the god and goddess of the lower world 
appear in the relation of brother and sister rather than as 
a For connexions in Teutonic folk- — IIap6évor). 
myth between the 'Holzfráulein' and * Rohde, Psyche, p. 195. 
the growth of corn see Mannhardt, 4 In Syracusan-cult, if Hesychius is 
Baumkultus, p. тї. correct, both mother and daughter were 
> That Протоудут could be naturally called * Hermione'!7, It is rare to 
interpreted as alluding to vegetation is find a deity taking on so directly the 
shown by the name Протоүғува borne name of a city (if this is the right 


by one of the Hyakinthides, nymphs explanation). 
of vegetation at Athens (Photius s. v. 
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husband and wife. Again, the strange Arcadian worships of 
Demeter the Black and Demeter Erinys seem to reveal a 
glimpse of a period when the earth-goddess reigned below— 
probably always in union with an earth-god—but without 
a younger goddess to claim an equal share or a part in the 
sovereignty. Even the temple of Demeter Eleusinia in South 
Laconia was no permanent home of Kore, who comes there 
only as an occasional visitor from Не1оѕ 2%. In the Elean 
Pylos, an ancient seat of Hades, we hear of a grove of Demeter 
near his shrine and no word of Kore, though the temples of 
the three were reared side by side on the banks of the Acheron, 
a branch of the Alpheios*'. Probably then it is no mere 
accident of an imperfect record, but the abiding impress of an 
earlier religious stage that accounts for the fact that Demeter's 
name appears so frequently in cult—both agrarian and politi- 
cal—without her daughter's, and Kore's so rarely without her 
mother’s®. Have we then a clue to the date of Kore's birth 
in Greek religion? In an older generation it was possible to 
argue that because Homer does not mention Kore or the 
abduction, but only Persephone, whom he speaks of as the 
dreaded queen of the dead and the wife of Hades, he therefore 
knew nothing of Demeter's daughter or Demeter's sorrow. 
The wrong-headedness of this kind of argument was well 
exposed by К. O. Müller”. Homer—that is to say the 
Homeric poems as they have come down to us—knew that 
Persephone was the daughter of Zeus, and that Demeter had 
once been his bride 19; how much more he knew it is useless 
to discuss. He may have known all the main points of the 
tradition of Demeter and Kore and seen no occasion for 
revealing his knowledge. The story of the abduction is 


^ S. Wide, Zakonische Кийе, p. 245: 
“Ап allen diesen Orten ( Taygetos, Sparta, 
Hermione) ist der Hades-Gott mit De- 
meter (nicht mit Kore) verbunden, eine 
Verbindung, die gewiss alter war als die 
des Hades und der Kore.’ One or two 
of his instances are based on doubtful 
evidence, but his main principle is 
probably sound in the sense that a 


duality of chthonian powers preceded 
and survived by the side of the later 
trinity. The question whether we 
should thus explain the Eleusinian pair, 
ó Geos and 4 бей, must be separately 
discussed below. 

b Kleine Schriften, 2, pp. 92-93, in 
his review of L. Preller's Demeter und 
Persephone. 
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briefly mentioned by Hesiod’, and is expanded into a 
beautiful poetic legend by the author of the Homeric hymn. 
But neither the latter poet, whose date is uncertain, nor Hesiod 
employ the word Кору or Kovpy as a personal divine name, 
but speak only of Persephone; and in the longer poem this 
name is frecly used, evidently without any association of evil 
omen, as the popular designation of the lovely and ‘ pure 
` daughter of рше Demeter.” The oldest written record of 
* Kore' as an individual name is the very archaic rock-inscrip- 
tion in the precincts of the temple of Apollo Karneios at 
Thera!9?; but the earliest passage in literature is the frag- 
ment of Lasos, quoted by Athenaeus, in which the poet of 
Hermione hails her as * Kore, the guardian of oxen, the wife 
of КІутепов” 27, Неге at last is the full-fledged Kore-Perse- 
phone, consort of the nether god, with the functions of an 
earth-goddess. And as the literary evidence is usually very 
late in proving anything, she had probably won her special 
name and independent personality long before the sixth 
century B.C. The myth of the daughter's rape and the 
mother's bereavement appears to have been ancient and wide- 
spread in the Greek world*. The ritual of the Thesmophoria 
enacted it in some kind of passion-play; and though this 
theme need not have been the original kernel of the mystery, 
we know that Greek ritual was slow of growth, and most 
conservative in form. The cult of Demeter, 'Axéa or Axad °°, 
was an ancient inheritance of Tanagra and the Gephyraioi, 
and the probable interpretation ° of the title as “the sorrowing 
one’ implies the legend of the abduction. Again, Képy or 
Anpnrpos Кёр is no mere popular and affectionate sobriguet, 
but the official and formal title of the goddess in many a state- 
cult, attested by inscriptions or the careful notice of authorities 
such as Pausanias: in fact the only instances that I have been 
able to find of the official use of the name * Persephone' for 
the public cult of the goddess аге іп the cults of Athens", 
Cyzicos 1%, Messoa in Laconia‘t; probably also іп the 
Heraeum of Elis", for the name appears here in the text 
of Pausanias, who habitually uses Köpn instead, and probably 
^ See Forster, Raub der Persephone, pp. 2-10. b Vide supra, pp. 70-71. 
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among the Locri Epizephyrii!**; and this very scanty evi- 
dence is further weakened by the fact that both at Athens 
and Cyzicos the other and milder name was obviously para- 
mount. 

As further indication, we have such names of her festivals 
as Kópeta (more properly Kópata) in Arcadia 1%, and Syracuse 55, 
the Kopayıa, the procession of the Kora-idol at Mantinea, 
where the sacred house was called Kopayıor ??, Now festival 
names belong usually to a very ancient period of Greek 
religious nomenclature; and it may well be that the name 
of Kore was widely known and stamped upon the formulae 
of Greek ritual and festivals before the Dorian invasion. The 
law at Paros, preserved in an archaic inscription, forbidding 
a Dorian to share in the civic sacrifice to * Kore, seems to 
carry us back to very ancient days?*. Therefore, though 
in the chronology of Greek religion precise dating is usually 
impossible, we may maintain that the divine daughter was 
a creation of the pre-Hesiodic period. Of this at least we 
are sure, that before Homer, probably long before, the 
earth-goddess had become pluralized. To two such divine 
beings the ancient city of Potniae owed its name, and perhaps 
at its very origin the 'lady-goddesses' were already known 
and called by the names ‘Demeter’ and ‘Kore,’ as they 
were called and worshipped there in later times!3, As 
pre-Homeric offshoots of Gaia we must recognize Demeter, 
Persephone, and Themis. In nature the two former are 
identical, for each in the earliest period of which we can gain 
a glimpse has a double character as chthonian and vegetative 
goddess», But from the two distinct names two distinct 
personalities arose, according to the law of the popular Hel- 
lenic imagination which tended to convert the zomen into 
a numen. Then as these two personalities were distinct and 
yet in function and idea identical, carly Greek theology must 
have been called upon to define their relations. They might 
have been explained as sisters, but as there was a male deity 


а Vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. Paros. Psyche, vol. 1, p. 205: cf. Zeus X6óvios, 
b The same is true of nearly all the IIAobraw, Tpoqá»ios, Dionysos, Aphrodite 
Greek divinities of the earth, vide Rohde's MeAauis, &c. 
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in the background and Demeter’s name spoke of maternity, it 
was more natural to regard them as mother and daughter. 
And apart from any myth about Demeter’s motherhood 
Persephone-Kore might well have been a very early cult-title, 
meaning simply the girl-Persephone, just as Hera, the stately 
bride-mother, was called “Нра Пас, ‘Hera the girl’ at Stym- 
phalos. For that the goddess of the woods, pastures, and 
corn-fields should be imagined as a girl in spring was natural 
to the Hellenes and apparently to other races. Again, the 
bride of the god of the lower-world god might naturally be 
called Kore: we have the analogy of Herkyna, the girl-friend 
of Kore at Lebadea, who was the spouse of Trophonios, and 
really identical with Kore or with the young Demeter her- 
self#2>, and who was represented as a maiden holding a 
goose, the young earth-goddess with one of her favourite 
birds *. 

On this hypothesis Kore was a mere abbreviation for 
Persephone-Kore, and if Persephone were already the daughter 
of Demeter before the separate name Kore arose, this latter 
when detached would give still more vivid expression to the 
relationship. Or if Persephone had not been already so 
regarded, the name Kore, now detached and yet recognized as 
hers and meaning equally ‘girl’ or ‘daughter,’ would speedily 
bring about her affiliation to Demeter. This hypothesis 
would have the advantage that it represents Kore and Perse- 
phone as aboriginally the same; and this corresponds with 
all the facts of ritual, which bear strong evidence against 
Dr. Jevons’ view that ‘the daughter’ was once quite a distinct 
person, an Eleusinian corn-maiden who by some later con- 
tamination becomes confused with Persephone the queen of 
the shades’. The ritual-testimony compels us to say that the 


* We are told that the duck was 
sacred to Persephone, R. 111: cf. the 
type of the Boeotian earth-goddess 
holding water-fowl, vol. 2, p. 522, Fig. 
XXIX a: the bird flying up behind the 
throne of Persephone, a very interesting 
type on an old Boeotian vase published 
Ath. Mitth. 1901, Pl. VIII, is more pro- 


bably intended for an ordinary water- 
fowl than for a disembodied human 
soul (which is Wide's explanation, ib. 
р. 152). 

® In chapter on the Eleusinian Mys- 
teries in his production to the Study of 
Keligion. 
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young corn-maiden was always indistinguishable from the 
chthonian goddess, that at no period is Kore shown to be the 
former only and not also the latter. In fact Kore in function 
and worship was as ‘chthonian’ as Persephone, but the former 
name almost supplanted the latter in actual cult ; for, though 
the author of the Homeric hymn uses the name ‘ Persephone’ 
without reserve and with that freedom from superstition that 
marks the Ionic Epic, it is clear that to the popular imagina- 
tion the name was ominous, and Kore a happier and brighter 
word. 

Or the facts could be brought into accord with another 
supposition. ‘Kore’ may have been detached from such 
a ritual name as Demeter-Kore, ‘ the girl-Demeter.’ It is true 
that we have no clear proof of the existence of the latter cult- 
title; for the phrase in the inscription of Erythrae!5**, in 
which Dittenberger* thought it occurred, can be otherwise 
interpreted. But the young Demeter was as natural a concept 
as the girl-Hera, and Hesychius may have been correct in his 
statement that iepa тарбеуов was a cult-appellative of Demeter’, 
for there was never anything to prevent the mother-goddess 
of one cult or festival in Greece being regarded in another as 
a virgin. And Herkyna of Lebadea may once have been the 
young Demeter, for we hear of a Demeter "Epkv»ra and 
a Demeter's feast “Еркфма or 'Epkórta 12". Demeter-Kipn 
then would mean little more than Demeter-XAóz ; and if this 
were Kore's origin we should easily understand why mother 
and daughter were often so indistinguishable in art and even 
ritual, why Tertullian should speak of the rape of Ceres 218, and 
Servius of the marriage of Ceres and Orcus at Коте !'6*, and 
why it was that at Mantinea 7 бєй, the goddess of the 
mysteries, seems to have been used as an indifferent term 
for Kore or Demeter 49) Then, when the name becoming 
detached from Demeter was thought to designate a distinct 
person, this latter would at once be identified with Persephone, 
who may have been regarded as the daughter of Demeter 


^ He interprets the phrase Anunrpos genitive of Ajpnrpos Корт, a not infre- 
Köpns as the genitive of Ananrnp Kópg: quent official appellative of Kore, e.g. 
it is more naturally regarded as the in Laconia?" at Aigion in Асћаеа 4°, 
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before the title of ‘the daughter’ found its way into formal 
religious nomenclature. 

Whether Kore then arose as a detached epithet of Demeter 
or Persephone, the names Kore, Persephone, Demeter came 
at some place* and at some time to develop a pair of 
divinities who tend frequently to coalesce into one complex 
personality. 

A discussion about the origin of a name may seem unim- 
portant; but the history of names makes a very serious 
chapter in the history of religions. The name ‘Kore’ had 
a future before it and a fruitful career in Europe, while Perse- 
phone vanished gradually into the limbo of pagan superstitions, 
her name being chiefly heard at last in the imprecations with 
which one cursed one’s enemies and devoted their lives to the 
infernal powers, or in the gloomy formula? which guarded 
the sepulchre from violation 57, 

The survey of the Kore-cults need not now detain us long, 
as the agrarian aspect of them has already been exhibited. 
In the rare cases where the name Persephone was the official 
title, we may assume that a specially chthonian character 
attached to the religion. 

It attached also to most of the leading Kore-worships 1117191, 
Among these we may specially note the Potnian, with 
its sacrifice of sucking-pigs thrown into the subterranean 
shrine, a sacrifice that reminds us of the Thesmophoria 119; 
the Argive, with its singular fire-ritual, in which lighted 
torches were thrown into the sacred pit!!?*; and the some- 
what similar Мапбіпеап 7% in which a perpetual fire was 
maintained in the shrine of Demeter and the daughter‘, 


* We cannot possibly divine the 
birthplace of *Kore': Dr. Jevons, op. 
cit., supposes that she arose at Eleusis 
and was thence diffused. This view 
rests merely on the fact that the goddess 
bore this name in the official Eleu- 
sinian style, and that the name Perse- 
phone has not yet been found in any 
public formula there. But the same 
argument could be advanced about 
many other localities. 


> For specimens of these in Attica sec 
С.І. A. Appendix 101-103. 

* This continuous maintenance of 
a sacred fire, а prominent feature in the 
ritual of the Roman state, does not 
appear to have been a common prac- 
tice іп the Greek temples: besides 
Mantinea we find a record of it at 
Delphi and Athens (in the cult of 
Hestia), and at Argos in the cult of 
Apollo Aóxeos (Apollo, R. 1), and we 
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We discern here a certain sort of sympathetic magic, for 
the torch is the emblem of the vitalizing warmth that resides 
in the inward places of the earth, and by throwing fire into the 
vault or maintaining it in the shrine the votary is quickening 
the power of the earth-goddess to produce the effects he desires. 

We observe, too, that according to the evidence of the 
Mantinean inscription %9 the cult of Kore-Demeter was in 
some way associated with the monthly offerings to the dead ; 
at least this seems the natural interpretation of the rule that 
her temple was opened with some special ceremony ё» rois 
rpakoorois, the analogy of the Attic тріакадєѕ, the monthly 
commemoration of the departed, suggesting a similar explana- 
tion for the Mantinean festival. 

Near Tralles, in a district called Acharaca, the worship of 
Pluto and Kore presents some peculiar features!?*. Its 
chthonian aspect is strongly emphasized in the record of 
Strabo: the joint temple of the god and younger goddess 
of the lower world stood in or near the sacred enclosure 
called the Ploutonion, and close to these was the mysterious 
cave known as the Charonion, dangerous to enter except for 
those sick persons who were brought and laid there by the 
priests to find a cure for their diseases by dream-divination, 
the process of éyko(ugo:s, which was commonly employed in 
chthonian oracles and of special repute in the Epidaurian cult 
of Asclepios. "Therapeutics belong naturally to divination, and 
the earth-goddess is sxo cure oracular ; but it is only at Patrae 2% 
and Acharaca that we hear of Demeter and Kore exercising 
such a prerogative; elsewhere the prophetic chthonian power 
being a male personage such as Trophonios or Amphiaraos. 

It seems that both Pluto and Kore were supposed to work 
the cures near Tralles, and the closeness of their union is in 
other respects noticeable: the people of Soloe honoured the 
local cult by a dedication to them as ancestral deities of 
the political community, as @eoi татрфог: and as we hear of 
the festival called беоудша at the village of Nyse which was 


may compare the Athenian practice of usually in the Prytaneum of the Greek 
keeping the sacred lamp burning always state that the sacred fire was kept up. 
in the shrine of Athena Polias. It was 
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in the near neighbourhood, we must suppose that it celebrated 
the sacred marriage of the nether god and his bride. These 
deoyaplaı, which survived under a spiritual and symbolic aspect 
in early Christian legend, were not uncommon in the Hellenic 
states; we find them in the worship of Zeus and Hera, of 
Dionysos, and apparently of Heracles; in the cult of Kore, 
besides the instance just noted, we have record of the same 
ritual at Syracuse 152 and we have reason, as has been shown, 
for conjecturing that it was part of the celebration at Sicyon *; 
and probably the * Orci Nuptiae' at Rome was a reflex of the 
Hellenic service. The bridegroom might possibly take the form 
of Dionysos when the бєоубша was held in spring ^; when in 
autumn, he would naturally be Hades-Plouton. These cele- 
brations were no doubt in some way mimetic, the divine 
personages being represented either by puppets or by their 
human counterparts; and no doubt some threads from the 
current mythology of the rape would be woven in. For 
instance, Pollux, who is our authority for the деоудша of 
Syracuse, mentions it by the side of the ’Av0eogdpia, the 
bringing of flowers to Kore, and this ritual may have been 
explained by the Syracusans, as it was by the people of Hip- 
ponium in Magna Graecia 169: as а reminiscence of Kore's 
flower-gathering at the time of her abduction. 

But this simple and universal act of ritual does not need 
any mythic justification, and in the case of the earth-goddess 
is probably older than any of her myths: it would be equally 
unnatural to explain the contrary ordinance which forbade 
flowers in her cult? as a taboo imposed because of a certain 
detail in the legend of the rape; it is a mark rather of the 
Ovolaı perà orvyvórqros, ‘the gloomy sacrifices, found even in 
the worship of the Charites, and natural in the service of the 
powers of the underworld, and the same motive apparently 
prompted the Rhodians to consecrate the asphodel to Kore, 
as the symbol of the shadowy realm 123, 

We are struck with the prominence of the earth-god in the 


* Vide p. 100. е At Lykosura, Б. 119°; as a general 
> Vide Demeter, Monuments, p. 252. rule, R. 35. 
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state-cult at Acharaca з, and with the absence of any mention 
of Demeter. Wherever the name Көру is attested as the official 
title, we may be sure that the mother was also recognized, 
and that the religious conception was enriched with the legend 
of the bereavement, the tenderest and profoundest myth of 
Greece ; the silence of the record concerning Demcter in a few 
centres of the Kore-cult is probably a mere accident. But we 
have reason for believing that occasionally the worship of the 
daughter overshadowed the mother's; for example, at Nisa, 
Cyzicos, among the Locri Epizephyrii 163; and not infrequently 
the former possessed a separate shrine and ministration®; at 
Megalopolis, by the side of their joint temple, in which they 
were worshipped as ai MeydAat deat, stood a separate temple 
of Kore, containing a colossal statue of the goddess and open 
always to women, but to men only once a year: just as at 
Erythrae we find a distinct priesthood for Képn Zórewa apart 
from that of Кёр] Anunrpos 193, 

But, as has been shown, the association of the daughter's 
cult with the mother's is far more frequently attested than its 
independence: we may distinguish their functions to this 
extent perhaps that Kore comes at last—owing probably to 
the influence of the mysteries—to have lessto do with agrarian 
life and ritual and more with the world of the dead, though 
as a special form of the earth-goddess she belonged originally, 
and to some extent always, to both spheres. 

Her connexion with the life of the Polis depended on the 
degree of prominence that her cult attained, and this might 
depend on causes that for the history of religion are accidental. 
There was nothing to prevent an originally agrarian or 


а It is possible that the sacrifice of Aeiligtumer, p. 44) is not correct. De- 


the bull that was pushed by the ephebi 
into the cavern, where it was supposed 
to die immediately by divine seizure, 
was intended specially for him, and we 
may say the same of the bulls that 
were thrown into the pool called Kyane 
near Syracuse, a spot closely associated 
with Hades and Kore, R. 129. 

> Rubensohn’s dictum‘... Koreniemals 
allein im Kultus auftritt! (Mpszerien- 


meter’s head may be recognized on coins 
of Cyzicos (Gardner, Types, 10. 41); 
but there is no other record of her cult, 
unless ‘the mother’ who is mentioned 
by the side of Kore and distinguished 
from the Myrnp MAamary in a Cyzicene 
inscription of the early Roman period 
is Demeter {which seems reasonable to 
suppose’, vide Rhea-Cybele, R. 55. 
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chthonian cult becoming the basis of а state-church ; and in 
the Tanagran inscription, that preserves the reply of the oracle 
to the question whether the people of Tanagra might transfer 
the shrine of the two goddesses from the outside country into 
the city, we seem to see the transition from their agrarian to 
their political status!*!. At Сугісоѕ 18 Kore seems to have 
become the supreme goddess of the community and was 
worshipped as ‘the Saviour’*; Akragas and Thebes are 
greeted by the poetsas her special seat or as part of her bridal 
dower 1: 139%; and the political importance of both goddesses 
in Sicily, especially at Syracuse, is attested by much evidence". 
For the public influence attaching to their cult at Gela we 
have the testimony of Herodotus, who traces it back to 
Knidos! ; and we can recognize Persephone under the 
mystic and significant title of [Iaeupáreta, ‘the Omnipotent,’ 
which is read in an inscription of Segesta commemorating the 
public gratitude for a victory in the fifth century B.C. But 
on the whole the political life of the Hellenes is not so clearly 
reflected in their cults as in some others. The evidence from 
Attica has already been stated ; and in the case of Demeter it 
has been shown that her political character is less salient 
than that of many other Hellenic divinities, that the centre of 
her interest is after all in the field or the shadowy world. 
We can say the same with still more force of Kore-Persephone, 
whose worship penetrated far less than her mother's the social 
and political activities of Hellas. 

Where they are not purely agrarian, the value of their cult 
lay in a sphere beyond the daily civic life, and thus it comes 
to appeal more to the modern religious consciousness. For in 
their mysteries, the last and most difficult portion of this 
investigation, the religion seems—at least in its final form 
at Eleusis—to rise above the state, or rather to penetrate 
beneath it, and to touch the inner life of the individual 
soul. 

The limitation of this treatise to the actual state-cults allows 
us to ignore the question of the Orphic communities and the 


Е Cf. the legend on the Cyzicene — Auzstaf. 7. 49, 50. 
coins in Overbeck, A'ust-Mytkol. 2. b Vide Geogr. Reg, s. v. Sicily. 
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private Dionysiac brotherhoods, but compels us to face the 
problem of Eleusis; for the Eleusinian mysteries were the para- 
mount fact of the Attic state-religion, and their administration 
the most complex function of the Attic state-church. As com- 
pared with any other growth of Hellenic polytheism, they 
exercised the strongest and widest influence on the Hellenic 
world: they retained a certain life and power after the Delphic 
oracle had expired; they conducted the forlorn hope of 
Graeco-Roman paganism against the new religion, to which 
they may have bequeathed more than one significant word 
and conception. 

The adequate discussion of the minuter as well as the 
larger questions that arise about them would transcend the 
possible limits of this work ; and on the other hand it would 
be useless to limit oneself to a mere epitomized statement 
of the antiquarianism of the subject and to the résumé of the 
leading theories. To be able to express any kind of opinion, 
with any contentment of conscience, on the Eleusinian problem 
is only possible after a long study of multifarious and dubious 
evidence; and the result may seem very meagre and dis- 
appointing, unless one realizes that there is often scientific 
advance in admitting and revealing ignorance, in exposing the 
weakness of testimony, and in distinguishing between proved 
truth and hypotheses of varying degrees of probability. In 
regard to the whole inquiry we are at least in a better position 
than the scholars were in the generations before Lobeck’s 
Aglaophamus; when to touch on the mysteries at all was to 
plunge at once into a bottomless quagmire of fantastic specu- 
lation. Thanks partly and first to him the discussion has at 
least become sober and sane, and we profit, though not always 
perhaps as much as we might, by his industrious compilation 
of the literary record and the sceptical scrutiny to which he 
subjected it. Since the period of Lobeck the evidence has 
been enriched by the discovery of many inscriptions at 
Eleusis and Athens bearing on the great mysteries, and by 
archaeological excavation on the sacred site. And from 
another source—the newly developed science of anthropology — 
it has been supposed that much indirect light has been thrown 
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upon the rites of Eleusis by observation of mysteries among 
primitive races. Yet these various streams of evidence do not 
always guide us safely or far. The literary evidence, when 
it appears important, is often very late and suspicious, the 
excited utterances of the Christian writers who hated and 
misunderstood the object of their invective, who can rarely be 
supposed to be speaking from first-hand knowledge *, and who 
at times indiscriminately include the öpyıa of Dionysos, Attis, 
Cybele, and Demeter under one sentence of commination. As 
regards the inscriptions they illuminate and determine many 
points of considerable interest, but mainly touch on the 
external organization, the ritual that was performed outside 
the reAeornpiov ; such testimony is obviously not likely to 
reveal the heart of the action or the passion, whatever this 
was, that was shown to the »:yszae in the inner hall. 

It has been hoped that the labours of comparative anthro- 
pology would have assisted us to form a reasonable view 
about this; and it is often lightly assumed that they have. 
Certainly they have enabled us the better to understand the 
peculiar soil and atmosphere in which such mysteries originally 
germinated. But so far as I have been able to follow them, 


a Christian writers converted from 
paganism may, of course, have been 
initiated in their youth: and on this 
ground the evidence of Arnobius and 
Clemens is а Zriori superior to that of 
Origen. Of the origin and early history 
of Hippolytus and Firmicus Maternus, 
citations from whose works appear 
among the ‘Schriftquellen’ for the 
Eleusinia, nothing certain is known. 
And we must not assume that a convert 
to the new religion would be prone to 
reveal the essential secret of the Pagan 
rite. Clemens in the Protreptica cer- 
tainly promises that he will (p. 11 Pott.), 
and in p. 18 he seems to be keeping 
his promise: and this last passage ?!? 
is definite enough, but much of the 
test of his statement is so vague as 
to suggest a doubt whether he was 
himself at one time a piorys. We 


must also be on our guard against the 
common fallacy of supposing that when 
Pagan or Christian writers are refer- 
ring to ‘mysteria’ the Elensinia are 
intended. We must reckon with the 
Dionysiac, Phrygian, and Mithraic which 
the word can quite as naturally denote. 
The evidence of the Christian writers 
on Eleusis is certainly important, at 
least for our knowledge of Pagan re- 
ligion if not of the Eleusinia: but I 
should not be inclined to estimate its 
value so highly, as for instance Prof. 
Ramsay in his article on the ‘Mysteries’ 
in the Encyclopaedia Britannica. Nor 
must we in any case assume that every- 
thing which is recorded about Eleusis 
by a writer of the later classical periods 
was true of the rites in the fourth and 
fifth centuries B. C. 
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their contribution to the discussion of the real Eleusinian 
question appears as meagre as their illumination of other 
domains of Greek religion has been brilliant and epoch- 
making. The reason may be that the masters of this new 
and most valuable science are much more concerned with 
savage than with advanced religion, and the traces of savagery 
which are clearly enough imprinted on many cults of Hellas 
are scarcely discernible in the Eleusinian mystery-worship °. 
All that we have learned from anthropology bearing on this 
matter is that most savages possess some kind of initiation- 
ritual and some kind of religious dramatic show ; the same 
is true of most of the advanced religions, and we may maintain 
that there is a certain generic resemblance between the lowest 
and highest religions of the world. But it would be rash and 
futile to argue that therefore the observation of the Australian 
*Bora' can interpret for us the incidents of the Eleusinian 
drama, and all the religious emotions and conceptions thereto 
attaching. Probably the spectacle of a mediaeval passion- 
play would be more to the purpose ; and if, after a careful 
review of the evidence, we wish to gain for our own imagina- 
tion a warm and vital perception of the emotions inspired by 
the Eleusinian spectacle, we probably should do better to 
consult some Christian experiences than the folk-lore of 
Australia, though we will welcome any new light from this 
or any other quarter of the world when it comes. Mean- 
time, on our present information, we can pronounce the central 
mystery of Greece innocent of totemism, cannibalism, human 
sacrifice, or of any orgiastic or * matriarchal ' excess. 

Before raising the special questions that are of importance, 
we must realize clearly what the Greeks understood by a 
pvoripoy and how it differed from an ordinary act of divine 
service. We find the word frequently grouped with reAer5 
and épyta, and setting aside the careless or figurative applica- 


а The Pawnee story which Mr. Lang does not seem to have any agrarian 
(Myth, Ritual, and Religion, 2, p. 270) sense, nor do we hear anything about 
quotes from De Smet, Oregon Missions, the hopes of posthumous salvation held 
and which he regards as the ‘Pawnee Бу those who danced the Pawnee mys- 
version of the Eleusinia' is in some  tery: the story is repeated by Goblet 
respects an interesting parallel: but it d'Alviella in his E7eus?nia, p. 49. 
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tions of it in the later Pagan or early Christian writers, we 
may interpret uvarjjpior іп its strict sense asa secret worship *— 
the idea of secrecy lying at the root of the word—to which 
only certain privileged people, of нәубертез, were admitted, 
a ritual of purification or other preliminary probation being 
required before péyots, and the mystic ceremony itself being so 
important and perilous that a hierophant was needed to guide 
the catechumen aright. The object of the pinot is to place 
the porns in a peculiarly close and privileged relation with 
the divinity or the deified spirit. This statement will be 
found to apply in outline to the usual savage mystery, such as 
the Australian, as well as to the Hellenic; and it serves 
to mark the contrast between these peculiar ceremonies and 
the ordinary classic cult of city or gens or family. The latter 
were only exclusive in the sense that the stranger was usually 
excluded ^, though in the case of the city-cults even this rule 
was not maintained in the more advanced periods: all the 
members of city, gens or household could freely join in the 
cult, if they were in the ordinary condition of ritualistic 
cleanliness ; and the sacrifice that the priest performed for the 
state might be repeated by the individual, if he chose to 
do so, for his own purposes at his own house-altar. Both in 
the public and in the mystic service a sacrifice of some sort 
was requisite, and as far as we can see the religious concep- 
tion of the sacrifice might be the same in both. But in the 
former the sacrifice with the prayer was the chief act of the 
ceremony, in the latter it was something besides the sacrifice 
that was of the essence of the rite; something was shown to 
the eyes of the initiated, something was done: thus the 
mystery is a брара pverikór, and тб ёра» and dpnopoctvn are 


* The odd statement in Diodorus 
Siculus (5. 77) that in Crete all reAerai 
and ишатдра were open and without 
secrecy is self-contradictory, and occurs 
in a worthless passage. Euripides is 
a witness to the nightly, and therefore 
presumably secret, mysteries of Zagreus 
in Crete, vide Zeus, К, 3. 

® Lobeck, Aglaopham. р. 272,collects 
instances of this: he tends to regard 


the exclusiveness of the mysteries as 
only a special application of a general 
principle; but his definition of vorh- 
piov is insufficient, pp. 270-271. 

* This consideration is of great im- 
portance when we consider the theory 
put forward by Dr. Jevons on the 
Eleusinia in his Z»roductzom to the 
Study of Religion, vide infra, pp. 194— 
197. 
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verbal terms expressive of the mystic act. We may divine, 
in fact, that the usual mystery in Greece was in some sense 
a religious drama, and this opinion is confirmed by Lucian's 
positive statement that no mystery was ever celebrated without 
dancing 218 а for religious dancing in ancient Greece as in 
savage communities was usually mimetic, the movements 
being interpreted as expressive of a certain story*. We may 
also regard it as probable that some kind of iepds Абуов, some 
secret communication was made to the mystae, at least in the 
more important mysteries: this Абуов not of course being 
the profound statement of an esoteric philosophy, some revela- 
tion of a higher religion or metaphysic, as was vainly imagined 
by enthusiastic scholars of a bygone generation, but the 
communication, perhaps, or explanation of a divine name, 
or a peculiar story, divergent from the current mythology, 
explaining the sacred things that might be shown to the eyes 
of the privileged *. 

The above may be accepted in the main as the typical 
statement of a Greek mystery, and can be illustrated by 
ancient information of a fairly trustworthy nature concerning 
the Eleusinia. And we can also follow on the whole the 
general account given by Theo Smyrnaeus*, who defines the 
various parts of the normal pvorijpiov as the кобарибѕ or initial 
purification, the reAerijs тарадосиѕ a mystic communion or com- 
munication which may have included some kind of exegetical 
statement or Абуов, the ётоттеѓа or sight of certain holy things, 
which is the essential and central point of the whole, the 
dvddects or the стениатшу епідесіз, the crowning with the 
garland which is henceforth the badge of the privileged, and 
finally, that which is the end and object of all this, the happiness 
that arises from friendship and communion with God. We 
may note in conclusion that this mystic communion, while 
establishing a peculiar relation between the worshipper and 


* As is well known the religious 
dance lingered long in the Christian 
ritual, and had at last to be suppressed 
in the churches. 

* Our own communion is also ac- 
companied by a short comment. At 

K 


the other end of the religious scale we 
find that in the Australian mysteries 
the officiating elders communicate some 
kind of iegós Абуов to the youths to 
explain the value of the sacred objects. 
© De Utilit. Math. Нетѕсћег, p. 15. 
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the divinity, did not serve as any special bond of union 
between the individuals who were initiated, at least in the 
case of the state-mysteries : except in so far as one might owe 
gratitude to the person by whom one was introduced. 

Now these ‘mystic’ cults—which we can only understand 
if we banish the modern word ‘ mysticism’ from our mind—are 
not very numerous in the record of Greek religion; and 
though this is of course incomplete, yet it is obvious that by 
far the larger number of cults were open and public. Probably 
both kinds of worship were as old as the religion itself, and 
I can see no evidence to show that the one was prior and the 
other posterior. But some explanation is demanded why 
certain worships were mystic and others were not; the question 
is generally evaded, and yet it is not hard to suggest at least 
a working hypothesis. It seems that in some cases the religious 
ғари was more dangerous than in others: the sacred object or 
the sacred ground might be charged with a more perilous 
religious current ; thus the statue of Artemis at Pellene was 
so sacred that it blasted every eye that gazed on it. In such 
circumstances, where madness or other ill might be the result 
of rash handling or rash entrance, it would be natural to resort 
to preliminary ceremonies, piacular sacrifice or purification, 
whereby body and soul might be specially prepared to meet 
the danger of rapport with the divinity. Now this religious 
sanctity of such excessive strength and peril was likely to 
attach to those cults that were specially associated with the 
world below, the realm of the dead ; and therefore it happens 
that nearly all the mysteries which are recorded are connected 
with the chthonian divinities or with the departed hero or 
heroine. Those of Demeter were by far the most numerous 
in the Hellenic world; but we have record of the mystic cult 
of Ge at Phlye, of Aglauros at Athens, of Hekate at Aegina’, 
of the Charites at Athens, and we can infer the existence of 
a similar worship of Themis: and all these are either various 
forms of the aboriginal earth-goddess, or at least related 


* Vide Hekate, R. 7, 22: to these onthe road between Sparta and Arcadia, 
we may perhaps add on account of the Apollo, R. 27f. 
cult-title the worship of Artemis Mvoia 
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closely to her. The same idea of the religious miasma that 
arose from the nether world would explain the necessity of 
mystic rites in the worship of Dionysos, of the Cretan Zagreus, 
of Trophonios at Lebadea, of Palaimon-Melikertes on the 
Isthmus of Corinth, probably also in the Samothrakian Cabiri- 
cult. Or they might be necessary for those who desired to 
enter into communion with the deificd ancestor or hero, and 
thus we hear of mysteries of Dryops at Asine?, of Antinous 
the favourite of Hadrian at Mantinea”. Again, where the 
chthonian aspect of the worship was not prominent, but where 
there was promise and hope of the mortal attaining temporarily 
to divinity, of achieving the inspiration of his mortal nature 
with the potency of the godhead, certainly so hazardous an 
experiment would be likely to be safeguarded with special 
preparation, secrecy, and mystic ritual; and this may have 
been the prime cause of the institution of the Attis-Cybele 
mystery. Which of these two explanations, that are by no 
means mutually exclusive, applies best to the Eleusinia may 
appear on closer investigation. 

In approaching now the complicated Eleusinian problem 
we may formulate thus the main questions of interest: (а) What 
do we know or wbat can we infer concerning the personality 
and character of the deities to whom the mysteries were 
originally consecrated, and can we note change or new develop- 
ments owing to internal or external causes ? (6) When was the 
cult taken over by Athens and opened to all Hellas, and what 
was the state-organization provided? (c) Is there a secret to 
discover or worth discovering, and docs the evidence yield us 
any trustworthy clue: or in any case can we account for the 
reverence paid to the mysteries by all classes in the Hellenic 
world ? (4) Can we attribute any ethical influence to them, or 
did they in any way influence popular Greek conceptions 
concerning immortality or the future life? 

If we can answer these questions we have dealt with the 
problem sufficiently and may omit some of the antiquarianism 
of the subject 1647239, 

As regards the deitics to whom the mysteries specially 


а Apollo, К. 144°. » Paus, ©. 9. 7. 
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belonged the record of the historical period is perfectly clear, 
the inscriptions agreeing with the literature in designating 
them as Demeter and Kore, or by the vaguer and more 
reverential title of то бє, the two being sometimes distin- 
guished as ў wpeeflvrépa and ў vewrépa ?*, We have noticed 
already, from the evidence at present forthcoming, that Perse- 
phone was not the official name for the daughter at Eleusis. 
These then are the two to whom the reħeorýpiov belonged, 
and whose communion the mystae sought to gain by initia- 
tion. But there could have been no sacred drama or dance 
presenting the myth of the rape without a third figure, at least 
as an accessory in the background, the ravisher and husband, 
the god of the lower world, by whatever name he was called— 
Plouton, Aidoneus, Polydegmon. And, as a matter of fact, 
Plouton is clearly recognized in the public ordinances that have 
come down to us concerning the Eleusinian sacrifice ; and his 
temple has been discovered at Eleusis—a very ancient cave- 
shrine in close proximity to the reAcorjpioy on the north °. 

In the historical period, then, the two goddesses are the 
chief personages of the mystery, with the god of the underworld 
asanaccessory. And this is the conclusion we should draw from 
the testimony of the Homeric hymn to Demeter, our earliest 
certain evidence from literature. It is clear that that composi- 
tion has a certain ritualistic value: the poet has probably 
borrowed from what he knew of the Thesmophoria and the 
Eleusinia—two distinct festivals not always easy to disentangle 
—such traits in the story as the sitting by the sacred well 
(where henceforth, out of respect for the sorrow of Demeter, the 
mystae refused to sit), the drinking of the кокєбр, the ribaldry 
of Iambe, the legend of the pomegranate. We can fairly 
gather then from this important source the conviction that 
the two goddesses were the chief deities of the mystery before 
the sixth century as they were ever afterwards, that the god of 
the lower world was recognized as well, and that а passion- 
play and а iepös Абуов concerning the abduction and the return 
of Kore were elements of that mystery ; and we may remind 
ourselves that the author of the hymn names the daughter 

* Vide Hades-Plouton, R. 14. 
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Persephone and not Kore. As regards the date, all that seems 
clear is that it is later than the period of Hesiod *, to whom 
the poet is probably indebted for his unnecessary figure of 
Hekate and for other minor points. 

We may win a still earlier glimpse of the Eleusinia if we 
believe that Pausanias, in his book on Attica, has drawn from 
a genuine hymn of Pamphos, the ancient hymn-maker, many 
of whose poems appear to have been preserved by the Lyko- 
midae of Phlye ; from his allusions to the lost poem ® we should 
draw the same conclusions concerning the Eleusinian cult with 
which it is obviously connected, as we draw from the Homeric 
hymn; for Pamphos seems to have described the rape, the 
sorrow of Demeter, her disguise, the sitting at the sacred well, 
and the daughters of Keleos. It appears then that, at the 
earliest period to which we can return, the chief divinities of 
the mysteries were those with whom we are familiar through 
the record from the fifth century onwards; and there is no 
legendary indication of anything different. But a different 
view concerning the aboriginal personalities of Eleusinian 
worship has been suggested by a well-known fifth-century 
inscription 18°, and by the discovery of two dedicatory reliefs 
found at Eleusis of a pair of divinities known simply as 6 ĝeós 
and ў 0єа 25) Moreover, these are mentioned and represented, 
by the side of rà 0е4, who arc always Demeter and Kore; 
a separate sacrifice is offered to this nameless pair, their 
service is administered by a separate priest, and Eubouleus, 
the Eleusinian shepherd-hero, is twice associated with them. 
The reliefs found near the Propylaca, and on the site of what 
was probably the ancient Ploutonion, are of remarkable interest ; 
the one belonging to the fourth century В.С. °, the other to the 


of Pisistratus. But I do not know 
how he accounts for ll. 476-482 or what 


2 See T. W. Allen, Zell. Journ. 1897, 
P- 54, Text of the Homeric IIymns; 


Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Z/omer. Un- 
tersuch. p. 209, ascribes the hymn to the 
first part of the seventh century, and 
thinks that the Demeter-cult alluded to 
in the hymn has little to do with 
mysteries, which were first made popular 
and sacramental through the influence 


ancient authority attests this influence 
of Pisistratus, of whom we are liable 
to hear rather too much in modern 
accounts of the Eleusinia. 

> 1. 38,33 39, 1. 

* Eph. Arch, 1386, Div. 3. 1. 
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beginning of the first*. On the first (Pl. I) we see the god 
and the goddess of the lower world seated at a banquet, the 
titles eds апа бєй being inscribed above their names, and on 
their right, at a separate table, two other divinities, attended 
by a youthful cup-bearer; though here there are no inscriptions 
to assist us, the sex, the drapery, the two torches in the hand 
of the one”, the sceptre in the hand of the other, as well as the 
whole entourage, at once designate the goddesses Demeter and 
Kore, and we may call the cup-bearer Triptolemos, The 
intention of the whole scene on the relief is well expressed by 
Philios: the lord and queen of the lower world are seated in 
friendly communion, he is no longer the fierce ravisher, but the 
mild and beneficent husband holding the horn of plenty ; and 
the same idea is embodied in the group on the left, where the 
mother is happily feasting with her daughter and raising the 
libation-bowl over her head : in this scene of peace and recon- 
ciliation we may believe that the figure of Kore-Persephone 
appears twice, once as dea the queen and the wife, and again as 
daughter. On the second relief (Pl. IT) ‘the goddess’ stands 
by the side of her seated husband 'the god, whose sceptre, 
drapery, and throne remind us of a well-known type of Zeus, 
but neither of the pair are distinguished by any specially 
characteristic attributes’. Оп the left of the relief we may 
recognize the figures of Plouton, Kore, Demeter, and Trip- 
tolemos *. 

Now an important theory concerning the original period of 
Eleusinian religion has been recently maintained by more than 
one scholar and archaeologist 4, that in this worship of 0 Oeds 
and 7 ед we are touching the bed-rock of the local cult: that 
at Eleusis, as we have seen elsewhere, there was a primitive 
worship of a god and goddess of the lower world, nameless 
because at this period the deities had not yet acquired per- 


^ Eph. Arch. 1886, Пі. 3. 2. 4 Vide Foucart, Recherches sur lori- 
b The two torches seem fairly clear; gine et la nature des Mystères d' Eleusis, 
but Philios in an excellent article on in Mémoires de [ Académie des Inscrip- 
the reliefs insists that she is holding оту e£ Belles-Lettres, 35, 1895: cf. 
a sceptre, E54. Arch. 1886, p. 22. von Prott, Athen. МИЛ. 1899, pp. 262- 
° Vide note, p. 278. 263. 
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sonal names or personal myth ; and that at some later epoch 
this peaceful chthonian-agrarian married couple were partly 
dethroned, partly transformed by the intrusive Demeter with 
her daughter, by a more personal cult, full of the emotions ot 
human life and of the legend of sorrow, loss, and consolation. 
According to this view, the titles  0ее, 7 бєй are interesting 
survivals in the later liturgy of that prehistoric period of 
nameless half-formed divinities that, according to Usener, pre- 
ceded the fully developed Greek polytheism. One writer goes 
even so far as to speak of а * Gótterkampf' at Eleusis which 
has left its trace on the later cult-ordinances. 

There are grave objections to the whole theory, though 
none, as far as I am aware, have been openly expressed. 
Certainly there are vestiges elsewhere in the Greek records 
of a primitive worship of an earth-goddess with her male 
partner that is older than the stratum at which Kore arose. 
But the proofs that it existed at Eleusis, though the possibility 
need not of course be denied, do not stand the test. Usener’s 
theory of a primitive period of nameless divinities in Greece 
rests on a frailer basis than it is often supposed, as will be 
shown in a later chapter. But we might accept it and yet 
object to its application here. For the titles ó 0eós and 7) bed 
need not be primitive at all. It is especially in the cults of 
the powers of the lower world, in the worship of Hades and 
Persephone, and more especially still in the mysteries, that 
we discern in many Greek communities a religious dislike to 
pronounce the proper personal name, either because of its 
extreme holiness or because of its ominous associations, and 
to conceal it under allusive, euphemistic, or complimentary 
titles. Hence in place of Persephone we find Despoina, ‘the 
Mistress, or Hagne, ‘the Holy опе, or Soteira, ‘the Saviour,’ 
Ilasırpdreua, ‘the Almighty,’ and Kore itself was once a name 
of the same import : for Hades we find HAovror, ‘the wealthy 
one,’ ToAvddypor, ' the all-hospitable,' Eubouleus,and apparently 
Eöxairys, whose female partner in the nether world is called 
simply ‘goddess’ in a late oracle“ The feeling is partly 
based on the old belief that a powerful magic attaches to 

2 Vide Hades, К. 41. 
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personal names, and that it might be dangerous to utter the 
real one of a divinity except in secret to the initiated, as the 
real name of Despoina was uttered. And later Greek piety 
not infrequently, even in cults that were non-mystic, showed 
a tendency to substitute terms such as ‘the god’ or ‘the 
highest god’ for the personal name of the deity*. We сап 
note the same feeling of reserve surviving faintly in our own 
religious nomenclature; and it works strongly on many 
modern savages, inducing them to conceal their own in- 
dividual names, 

We find not infrequently the same divinity designated by 
two different names in the same context, and under each 
mame receive a separate sacrifice; thus at Erythrae Kore 
Soteira!% had a distinct worship from Kore Афмутров151%; 
but the nearest parallel to two such groups as rà des and 
б беде, ў бей, each group containing the same personage, is 
afforded by the ritual inscription from Messoa in Laconia, 
where at the festival of the Eleusinia a sucking-pig and a boar 
were offered to Demeter and Despoina respectively, and a 
boar to both Plouton and Persephone **. Despoina was pro- 
bably identified with Persephone in Laconia as well as in 
Arcadia. But the use of such distinct divine names, sug- 
gesting distinct ritual acts, can easily lead at last to a 
distinction of the divine personages. We cannot then regard 
such official titles as 6 0еб and ў бєй as necessarily descending 
from a nameless period of religion or as proof of any great 
antiquity of the cult: they can be more naturally explained 
as late developments. 

A similar question arises from consideration of the Attic 
cult of Daeira 135, to whom we have a record of sacrifice at 
Athens and in the Marathonian Tetrapolis in the fourth 
century B.C.; but who must be regarded as one of the divine 
names of the Eleusinian cult and legend. For she appeared 
in the Eleusinian genealogical tables; Ismaros, who was 
buried in the Eleusinion at Athens, being the son of Eumolpos 
and Daeira; and among the officials of the Attic mysteries 
Pollux mentions a Aaeptrms. All that we know about her 

* Vide Usener, Göfternamen, р. 343. 
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identity is that Aeschylus, a good authority on matters 
Eleusinian, regarded her as Persephone, and this view was 
accepted by the lexicographers. The name itself might mean 
either ‘the knowing one’—perhaps, then, the goddess of 
mystic lore—or the ‘burning one,’ with allusion to the torches 
used in her ritual. Either interpretation would accord with 
the character of Persephone. But it has been argued by 
von Prott® that she cannot be this goddess, because the 
Marathonian ritual prescribed a pregnant ewe as the sacrifice 
to Daeira, while only male victims could be offered to Per- 
sephone ; and also because a certain antagonism is revealed 
between Daeira and Demeter in a ritual law that is vouched 
for by Eustathius: he tells us that Pherecydes maintained 
Daeira to be the sister of Styx, and he goes on to justify this 
view of the historian by saying, ‘ for the ancients assign Daeira 
to the sphere of the moist element. Wherefore they regard 
her as hostile to Demeter, for when sacrifice is offered to 
Dacira, Demeter's priestess is not present, nor is it lawful 
for her to taste of the offering. It is not clear whether the 
latter part of this statement, which is the only important 
part, is drawn from Pherecydes or not. But in any case we 
may accept the curious detail about the ritual as a valid fact». 
Thus the above-mentioned scholar is led to the conclusion 
that Daeira cannot be another name for Demeter or the 
daughter, but is really the personal name of 7j ded, the abori- 
ginal goddess who with her partner was disturbed by the 
arrival of the triad Demeter-Kore-Plouton and the intro- 
duction of the mystic cult, and who then became the hostile 
* step-sister " Adeıpa °. 

Now the first argument on which this theory rests is con- 
tradicted at once by a wider survey of the facts of ritual: 
the male victim was certainly offcred to Persephonc as to her 


* Op. cit. (vide Hera, К. 29,, for Eustathius in- 
» It is possible, as von Prott, op.cit. forms us that certain people regarded 
p- 259 maintains, that Servius was re- Daeira as Hera. 
ferring to Daeira when he wrote that © The ‘step-sister’ was an ancient 
the temple of Juno was closed at Eleusis interpretation of the word, vide Eusta- 
when sacrifice was offered to Ceres thius'®, 
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mother, but so also was the female*: therefore the Mara- 
thonian ritual does not disprove the original identity of 
Persephone and Daeira. 

The second argument is the weightier. If we believe in 
this hostility of the cults as a really primitive fact we must 
assign Daeira, who is evidently a chthonian goddess, to a 
different era of religious belief from that to which Demeter 
with Kore belongs, or at least regard the rival cults as of 
different local origin. At any rate here would appear traces 
of a * Gótterkampf, perhaps the supplanting of an older by 
a younger or of an aboriginal by an alien worship. Now 
instances of the imprint of such religious rivalry on ritual 
in Greece are exceedingly rare, the only other that I can call 
to mind being the antagonism between the Hera and Dionysos 
cults at Athens. And we may well doubt whether it 
existed between Demeter and Daeira at Eleusis at all. 
Ex hypothesi the latter was an ancient form of the earth- 
goddess; Demeter was gencrally recognized in Greece as 
one herself. We have traced already the pluralizing process 
which from an original Gaia throws off the figures Demeter, 
Persephone-Kore, Themis, Erinys, Aglauros, and between 
these no hostility is anywhere expressed or hinted in legend 
or cult. It is strange that it should have existed at Eleusis: 
still stranger, if it did exist, that Aeschylus should have 
nevertheless permitted himself to identify the hostile Daeira 
with the beloved Persephone. It is quite possible that this 
religious hostility is a fiction of the later exegetical writers 
who were puzzled about Daeira, and who were seeking а 
reason for the one fact that had come to their knowledge, 


* Male victims to Demeter and Kore ме; 


at Messoa*: in the Attic Thesmo- 


the ritual of Despoina 
b This appears not only from the 


phoria: wether to Demeter at Kos, 
Geogr. Reg. s.v.: ram to Demeter 
XAön? : boar to Kore'at Mykonos, Zeus, 
К. 56: black cow to Kore at Сугісов 2, 
It is not clear whether the bulls offered 
at Acharaca near Tralles!** and at the 
pool of Kyane near Syracuse!? were 
victims to Persephone or the nether 
god; only female victims allowed in 


evidence of Aeschylus and Pherecydes, 
but from Lycophron, 710, Өйсеі Даєра 
kal вууеууетт бауов, referring to Odys- 
seus after his return from the world 
below. Mommsen’s hypothesis that 
Daeira is Semele is merely fantastic, 
Feste Stadt Ath. p. 381: Daeira has 
no associations with Bacchus. 
* Vide Hera, 282. 
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that Demeter and her priestess had no share in the worship 
of Daeira. Quite other reasons may have explained this, for 
instance, the independence that has been noted occasionally 
belonged to the worship of Persephone. The religious ap- 
pellatives beds, бей, Adeıpa may have arisen then after the 
institution of the mysteries, after the firm establishment in 
the public religion of the personal deities, Demeter, Kore, 
Plouton, and after the general acceptance of the myth of the 
abduction and the return. And this theory accounts for the 
facts somewhat better than the other. 

There were localities in Greece, as we have seen, where 
Demeter was worshipped without Kore, as a primaeval Ge- 
Demeter or Се-Хбоу(а, the spouse of the nether god; and there 
may have been mysteries of Demeter before Kore was attached 
to her, as there appears to have been a mystery of Ge at 
Phlye*. But at Eleusis the worship and myth of Demeter 
and Kore are relatively to us at least aboriginal: the myth of 
the arrival of the goddess there need not affect us; and the 
elements which the Homeric hymn reveals of the great 
mystery—the group of the mother and the daughter with the 
god in the background—are the prime factors with which we 
start and which it is useless speculation to endeavour to 
resolve into a simpler form. The questions when it arose 
or whence it was derived cannot be settled on any existing 
evidence. M. Foucart has recently revived a theory —which 
was prevalent in antiquity and was accepted a generation ago 
by Curtius—that the Eleusinia were an Egyptian importation, 
and were an adaptation of the mystic cult of Isis-Osiris, of 
which the doctrine of the future life was a main feature. The 
recent discoveries concerning the Mycenacan age have, indeed, 
revealed a closer association than was supposed by modern 
historians to exist between the Nile-valley and that earliest 
period of Hellas. Such a hypothesis then as M. Foucart's 
cannot be ruled out a Priori : the mirage orientale has worked 
some havoc in modern discussions of origins, but foreign 
influences on Greek soil have, nevertheless, to be reckoned 
with: in each particular case it is simply a question of the 

* Vide supra, p. 16. > In the 172707 cited above. 
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weight of the evidence. It is interesting to note that this 
Egyptian theory seems to have been corroborated by an 
important find in the necropolis of Eleusis іп 18987. Опе of 
the tombs, containing vases of the Mycenaean and geometric 
period, revealed a small figure of Isis in Egyptian porcelain, 
together with some Egyptian scarabs and some vases of the 
peculiar form associated with the Isis-cult, the probable date 
falling between the tenth and the eighth century B.c. The 
discovery is a very interesting indication of a possible trade- 
connexion between the Nile and this part of Attica, and we 
know that religion sometimes follows trade: we may agree 
that if the Eleusinians needed to borrow a foreign cult from 
Egypt, the door was open to them to do so. But this is still 
only an a priori consideration. The evidence from the facts of 
cult adduced by M. Foucart appears to be of very slight 
weight, and he is inclined to strain a few casual resemblances 
such as are often noticed in any two systems of ritual however 
remote. The belief in life after death, accompanied by a 
desire for future bliss, extends over so wide an area of the 
world that it is almost valueless as evidence for any theory of 
borrowing. There is a general resemblance between the 
sorrows of Isis and the sorrows of Demeter, and the search 
of Isis for Osiris and the search of the Greek goddess for her 
daughter, though the setting of the story is very different. 
We may say the same of the Pawnee story quoted by 
Mr. Andrew Lang” as a close savage parallel to the Eleusinia, 
and we may add that such resemblances have now become 
the common-places of anthropological study. It is more to 
the purpose to remark that certain essentials of the Isis-Osiris 
legend, the prominence of the god, his death and dismember- 
ment, the figure of a second and malignant god, are not 
discoverable in the Eleusinian mystery rites, where there is no 
death of any divinity and no contest between powers of light 
and powers of darkness. Plouton, whose shrine lay outside 
the telesterion, is no real counterpart of Osiris in the sacred 
story: to find one M. Foucart has to force Dionysos into 


* Vide article by Skias, 8/2. Arch. > Vide supra, p. 129, note a. 
1898, pp. 108, 120, Taf. 6, 
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a prominent place within the original mystery and thus do 
violence to the evidence: and his theory fails entirely to 
account for Kore. 

Mystery-cults may be regarded as an ancient heritage of 
Mediterranean religion. Demeter's cult at Eleusis may have 
been ‘mystic’ from the beginning, owing to the force of its 
aboriginal chthonian associations which, as we have seen, 
were a potent stimulus to the institution of mysteries. Or it 
may have taken on a mystic form, when the beautiful story of 
the daughter had become shaped and prevalent, and the 
craving for a passion-play arose, which may have been grati- 
fied by the inventiveness of some priest or poet, whose hieratic 
and dramatic genius may have instituted the dance and 
elaborated the брара puoridy: for in the various Greek 
legends the origin of the local mystery is usually ascribed to 
some gifted and inspired individual, as whose descendant the 
lepopárrys may in some sense be regarded. 

Whatever its origin may have been, the Eleusinian mystery 
once instituted became the chief religious service of the whole 
Eleusinian community, while the Thesmophoria, a sister- 
ritual of perhaps older foundation, remained the women's 
privilege. In mythic motive and content the two were closely 
akin, but the Thesmophoria had merely an agrarian function 
and value, while the Eleusinia, an agrarian festival also in the 
earliest as well as the later period*, conveyed a promise of 
future happiness and thus rose to the higher religious plane. 
This double aspect of it is already clearly presented in the 
Homeric hymn: * Happy is he who has seen these mysteries : 
but he who has had no share in them has by no means an 
equal lot in the darkness of the dead.’ Whether it is aboriginal, 
or whether the agrarian was at first its sole function, are 
problems impossible at present to determine: for before we 
could handle the question as to the primitive faith at Eleusis, 
we should have to be able to construct a general history of 


* The distinction which Rubensohn clear evidence: no doubt there were 
draws sharply between the olderagrarian non-mystic cults at Eleusis, and the 
non-mystic cult at Eleusis and the Haloa were not the same as the Eleu- 
mystic, Aysterienheiligtümer in Eleusis sinia; but the ‘mystic’ cult-fgures 
и. Samothrake, p. 35, does not rest on were always © agrarian’ also. 
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Greek thought as touching the after-life back to the Mycenaean 
period, and at present sufficient material does not exist. 

We can clearly determine then the chief figures of the 
mystery-cult in the earliest period at which the record begins. 
But we have also to consider briefly some secondary and 
accessory figures such as Eubouleus, Triptolemos, Iacchos, 
Dionysos. There are other divine personages besides these 
worshipped at Eleusis, and any one of them might be recog- 
nized in the preliminary sacrifices that preceded the great 
celebration. But those just mentioned are the only names that 
even the most general treatment of the Eleusinian problem 
cannot pass over ; and the question to ask is whether they are 
aboriginal, or, if of later introduction, whether they were 
admitted into the heart of the mystery so far as to modify the 
religious conception. 

Eubouleus?", the Eleusinian shepherd ‘of good counsel,’ 
who with his flock of swine was swallowed up when the earth 
opened to receive Kore, is a transparent figure enough. The 
name was attached to Zeus at Paros, Amorgos, and Cyrene, 
and in the abbreviated form of BovAes at Mykonos: the 
ancients interpreted the name not as an appellative of the all- 
wise sky-god, but as designating the god of the lower world, 
Zeus Хбдлов or Hades, and the name is used as an equivalent 
for him in the Orphic poetry. "That this is the correct inter- 
pretation is borne out by the legends and the cult-associations 
of Eubouleus, which are all of a distinctly chthonian character, 
and his name may well have belonged to the ancient chthonian 
liturgy of Eleusis, although the author of the Homeric hymn 
shows no knowledge of it. 

The exact explanation of his name is by no means easy. 
Was it possible for the primitive folk of Eleusis to think of the 
god of death as the ‘ god of wise counsel, with the same'spirit 
of optimistic faith as prompted Plato to write that the lord of 
the lower world kept the souls in his domain, not by fetters, 
but by the spell of wise speech*? The later influence of the 
mysteries may have led certain advanced minds to regard 
death as a gain; but we are hardly prepared for so ideal 

* Cratyl. p. 403 E. 
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a view revealed to us in the earliest epoch of Eleusinian cult. 
Some of the names for the powers of the shadowy world may 
be regarded as euphemistic; but this can hardly be one of 
them: the *stern ones' or the malignant spirits might be 
called by euphemism the ‘kindly ones’ or the * good people ’; 
so by the rule of euphemism, if we applied it here, we should 
have to suppose that the primitive folk considered the chtho- 
nian god to be more or less a fool, which is not probable. 
Dr. Kern thinks that Zeus Eubouleus has some connexion with 
Zeus BovAatos? ; but the resemblance of title is merely a coinci- 
dence, for the latter belongs wholly to the council-chamber 
and to political life, the former to the darkness of the grave. 
The most probable explanation may be that the title expresses 
the once active oracular functions of the chthonian divinity, 
the function which Gaia had once extensively exercised by 
means of dreams, and which Trophonios retained down to the 
later days of Hellenism. And the name ‘ Eubouleus’ could 
thus easily have arisen from the good counsel that the nether 
god could give, especially in the concerns of the shepherd and 
the husbandman. Ав at Mykonos ^, so probably at Athens, 
he had both a chthonic and a vegetative character. He was 
remembered in the preliminary sacrifices, but does not seem to 
have belonged to the inner circle of the mystic cult, nor was 
his legend such as could be adapted easily to a sacred drama. 
We have reason to think that the remembrance of his original 
identity with Plouton had faded from the popular mind by 
the second century B.C. * 

Triptolemos was on a very different footing in the Eleusi- 
nian cult. His personality is brighter and more human ?* ; 
apparently an old culture-hero of Eleusis, he is mentioned in 
the Homeric hymn as one of those to whom the mysteries were 
revealed by Demeter. We do not know at what age his cult 
was established : he possessed a separate shrine there, and on the 
Rarian plain an altar and a sacred threshing-floor that is noticed 


» Ath, Mitth. 1891, p. то. but Heberdey with much more reason 

b Zeus, К. 56. sees Eubouleus in the youthful figure 

© Svoronos has argued that he appears on the right of the relief, traces of whose 
as Plouton in the Lakrateides-relief; long curls are preserved ; vide ГІ. ЇЇ. 
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by Pausanias and in a fourth-century Athenian inscription, and 
that was doubtless associated with the sacred ploughing in which 
Eleusis asserted her primaeval claims in rivalry with Athens. 
The Triptolemos-cult penetrated the capital after the unifica- 
tion of Attica : his temple stood near the temple of Demeter, 
close to the Enneakrounos spring*; the state remembered 
him in the тротӘею, the sacrifices preliminary to the great 
mystic ceremony, and in the consecration of the ázapyaí sent 
by the allies. 

Triptolemos the plougher ^ and the dispenser of the gift of 
corn was one of the many apostles of agriculture that were 
honoured in various parts of Greece, usually in connexion with 
the legend of Demeter. But owing to the Panhellenic prestige 
of Eleusis and, we may add, to the influence of the Attic art 
that dealt lovingly and most skilfully with the legend of his 
mission, his personality and claim became recognized in most 
of the Greek states, in spite of local dissent: so that Arrian 
was able to say that the worship of Triptolemos as the founder 
of cultivation was universal*, But whether he played any 
part or a prominent part in the Eleusinian mystery or mystic 
drama itself is a doubtful question that may be briefly con- 
sidered a little later on. 

More important and perplexing are the questions about 
Tacchos, ‘ the daemon of Demeter, the founder of the mysteries,’ 
as Strabo describes him??*, The author of the hymn is 
silent about him, and considering his later prominence we 
may in this case interpret silence as ignorance. The first 
mention of him occurs in the early fifth-century Attic inscrip- 
tion concerning the zporéAeia "EAevowíav, to which reference 
has already been made", if the restoration I venture to adopt 
is correct“, His recognition in the mysteries appears to have 


* Dorpfeld identifies these two temples 
with the Thesmophorion, 41h. Mitth. 
1897, p. 477. 

P That he was а plough-hero might 
be inferred from his associations with 
the Rarian plain: but it is clearly re- 
vealed by two vase-representations of 
the fifth century В, C., опе of Attic, the 
other of Boeotian art: see Rubensohn, 


Ath. Mitth. 1899, p. бо, Taf. 7. 

° Triptolemos on coins: Cyzicos, 
fourth century B. C. ; Head, Hist. Nam. 
Р. 452 ; Enna, third century B. C., p. 119: 
on coins of Roman period at Anchialos, 
р. 236; Corinth, 340; Sardes, 553; 
Tarsos, 618; Alexandria, 719. ` 

4 von Prott, Ath. Mitth. 1899, p. 
253, has done much to restore the in- 
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been complete by the time of Herodotus, who describes the 
zavijyopis as raising the cry ”laxye, or calling on the god “Iaxyos 
in the festival of Demeter and Kore!!! ; and perhaps this 
memorable association of Iacchos with the great fight for 
freedom may have increased his fame and popularity in Greece. 
As regards the locality of his worship and its value for the 
mystic service, the evidence is clear and important. We hear 
of the "акуео» at Athens ?*? f, and his statue representing him 
as holding a torch stood in the temple of Demeter in a group 
with the mother and the daughter near the Dipylon gate ™, 
On the evening of the nineteenth and on the twentieth day of 
Boedromion *, a day specially sacred to him, and itself called 
"Такҳоѕ?11, 2291, the multitude of mystae, protected by the armed 
escort of the ephebi, escorted him from the city along the 
sacred way to Eleusis, the god being represented either by an 
image or his human counterpart 18% 18, We hear of his formal 
reception at Eleusis, and of a special attendant, the "Iakxaywyós, 
who waited upon him on the route, and who may possibly have 
been associated in this task by another official known as the 
коуротрбфов 19^ 208, It is clear then, from this evidence, that at 
Eleusis Iacchos had no abiding home: we hear of no altar, of 
no temple, consecrated to him there; he comes as a stranger 
and a visitor, and departs at the end of the sacred rites: nor 
does his name occur in any branch of Eleusinian genealogy. 
The conclusion then is certain, and generally accepted 5, that 
Iacchos does not belong to the original Eleusinian cult or to 
the inner circle of the mysteries. It is of no importance that 


scription of the fepds vópos to its proper 
form: he rightly objects to the accepted 
restoration [TlAovrw} ("Iác]xe on the 
ground of the A that follows the first 
word. But his own suggestion, AoAixo, 
though it suits the space is unconvinc- 
ing, as it is highly improbable that an 
almost unknown hero, Dolichos, should 
be associated in this carefully organized 
service with Plouton and rà беш. But 
IMovravı 82 "аке fills up the space 
equally well, and this use of де to con- 
nect the different clauses of a iepós vopos 


L 


is found in the sacrificial inscription of 
Mykonos. 

* The procession certainly started on 
the nineteenth (R. 187), but it must 
have occupied part of the twentieth day 
(К. 211, 229. 

* For instance by O. Kern in his 
article on Zeus-Eubouleus, Ath. Mitth. 
1891, pp. 1-29: cf. id. 1892, p. 140; 
Rubensohn, JZysterienheiligth. p. 40; 
Rohde in his Psyche takes the same 
view (vol. r, p. 285). 
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a late and reckless composer of an ‘ Orphic' hymn * chooses 
to introduce him into the old Eleusinian myth of Baubo ^: and 
if Strabo, in styling him the архпуетце тӛу uvornpíor, means 
more than that he led the mystae down the sacred way to the 
mystic shrine, we need not be influenced by Strabo against the 
better evidence. On the other hand, lacchos is certainly 
Attic, perhaps specially Athenian ; in spite of the loose use of 
his name by late writers, there is no trace of his cult outside 
this district ^; and if future discovery were to prove its exis- 
tence elsewhere, we should be justified in assuming that it was 
an exportation from Attica. His intrusion, therefore, into the 
Eleusinian ceremony cannot have happened at a very early 
epoch  ; else those Greek communities, and there were several, 
that at a probably early period had borrowed Eleusinia from 
Eleusis, would have surely borrowed this personage also; and, 
as we have seen, the author of the hymn appears to have been 
ignorant of him. Now Iacchos is no obscure hero, but a deity 
whose cult aroused the enthusiasm of the greatest Attic poets. 
Who then is this deity whose power was such that he was 
chosen— perhaps from the sixth century onwards—to lead the 
mystae to the home of the mystery? We are accustomed, as 
were most of the ancients, to call him Dionysos, and this is 
probably right?, but there is much that requires clearing up. 
As regards the name itself, assuming this identification as 
correct, we may be content with one of two explanations: it 
may arise, as Curtius suggested, from some reduplication of 
Вакҳоѕ, from РіРакҳоѕ, by the dropping of the digammas ; or 

^ Orph, Frag. 16. 

> The soundness of the text may be 
doubted, see Lobeck, Ag/aofh. p. 820. 

* On this point the writer of the 
article *Tacchos' іп Roscher's Lexikon, 
2, р. 9, is misleading. 

4 О. Kern, Ath. Mitth. 1892, p. 140, 
suggests that Iacchos grew into promi- 


vol. I, p. 284, but а riori, even apart 
from real evidence, it seems the only 
reasonable one. For Tacchos is a 
high god, and such deities did not 
grow up obscurely in a corner of Attica 
and suddenly emerge into power in 
the sixth century B.C. And what 
other high god of the Greek Pan- 


nence from the aid he may have been 
supposed to have given at Salamis: he 
there rightly protests against the belief 
that Tacchos-cult made any deep impress 
upon the mysteries. 

* This view is sometimes questioned, 
as for instance by Rohde, Psyche, 


theon can claim his name but Diony- 
sos? We notice too that Iacchos is the 
Фраїоѕ 0€657?*, the type of Dionysos 
that was beginning to be popular from 
the sixth century onwards in literature 
and from the fifth century in art. 
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from the root that is found in iaxeiv, ‘to cry aloud,’ so that the 
word would designate Dionysos as the god of the loud cry, and 
would be the equivalent of ‘ Bromios? Now as regards the 
identification itself, we do not discover it by any clear sign in 
the glowing invocation of the Aristophanic chorus ??? 4, but the 
ode in Sophocles’ Antigone clearly and decisively reveals that 
Тассһов is Dionysos in his relation to Eleusinian cult 229%, e, 
‘Bacchus, thou rulest in the hill-girt bay of Eleusinian Deo, 
whereunto all guests come. . . . Hail, thou whom the fire- 
breathing stars follow in the dance, thou hearkener of voices 
of the night! show thyself, oh Son of God, with thy minister- 
ing women of Naxos, the maenads who all night long honour 
thee in frenzied dance, Iacchos, the dispenser of men's fate *.’ 
It seems, then, that Sophocles and his audience were quite well 
assured about lacchos; and again a most valuable piece of 
Attic evidence is preserved by the scholiast on the Frogs of 
Aristophanes 2% 4, who tells us that at the Lenaia the бабобхов, 
one of the highest Eleusinian officials, proclaimed to the people, 
as he held a lighted torch in his hand, ‘ Invoke the god’; and 
that the people in answer cried out, ‘ Hail, Iacchos, son of 
Semele, thou giver of wealth.’ The formula has a genuine old 
Attic savour, and neither it nor the other facts he gives us are 
likely to have been the invention of later antiquarianism. And 
we can gather from it that in a genuine popular liturgy of 
Athens, perhaps older than the time of Sophocles, Iacchos 
was recognized as Dionysos, and as the usual Dionysos, the 
son of Semele and the vegetation-god who gives wealth. At 
the same time as ‘ Iacchos’ was a peculiar epithet and became 
almost an independent personal name, it was to be expected 
that the later mythographers would try to draw distinctions, 
and, among the numerous Dionysoi that they invented and 


* Compare with this the recently dis- 
covered Delphic hymn that in one or 
two places seems almost an echo of the 
Sophoclean ode, R. 2293. Тһе epithet 
rapias of Тассһов is mysterious: it is 
applied to Zeus and Hermes, but in 
contexts that explain its special sense: it 
is never applied to Dionysos, but Bruch- 


mann, Epithet. Deor. p. 92, quotes 
Menand. Fr. 289 (Koch), Xkoiboy Ai- 
уютоу and Phot. s. v. SxotSos* rapias Tis 
кай бетті. Maxedovıköv бё тд дуора, 
It may be that rapías was applied to 
Bacchus in the same sense as mAovToĝóTns, 
by which title he was hailed in the 
Lenaia 254, 
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tried to find genealogies for, Iacchos becomes specialized as 
the son of Zeus and Persephone?” ^», But they did not agree 
among each other or with the popular view expressed in the 
Lenaia; nor is there any reason to regard their artificial 
genealogies as throwing any light on the secret of Eleusis. 
Whatever stories were in vogue concerning the babe Iacchos 
and his nurture at Demeter’s breast*, we must not lightly 
suppose that these emanated from the centre of the mysteries 
themselves, or that Iacchos and his legend had much to do 
with the öpäpa pvorixór. All that we know of him in respect 
of the mysteries is that as the youthful Dionysos he was 
escorted in the sacred procession to Eleusis once a year, and 
was in some sense regarded as the leader of the mystae, and 
that his home was Athens’. Не was a popular, not a specially 
* mystic, still less an * Orphic' figure*, and fortunately for 
him the later manufacturers of Orphic poetry did not trouble 
much about him, except occasionally to use his name as one 
of the countless synonyms of Dionysos, and perhaps to invent 
a special genealogy for him. His presence among the mystae 
is one of the signs of the great influence of the Dionysiac 
worship in Attica from the sixth century onwards. Consider- 
ing the enthusiasm it evoked, the ideas it enshrined of initiation 
and of communion with the deity, its promises concerning the 
future life, we should be astonished if there wcre no signs of 


a rapprochement between it and the Eleusinian religion. 


a R, 229*. * Коџротрдфоѕ 718” may 
have been one of the officials in an 
Attic mystery, and may have personated 
one of the eoè? коџротрофо:: but that 
he or she was connected with Eleusis 
or Iacchos is more than we know. The 
Virgilian * Mystica vannus Jacchi’ is no 
indication that the Bacchic infant was 
carried in a * vannus' or Aixvoy in the 
Eleusinian procession : the phrase need 
have no reference to Eleusis, and no 
Ausvopdpos is found in the list of 
Eleusinian officials (R. 229575. 

> We might be able to say more if 
we knew what happened to Iacchos— 
his statue or his counterpart —when the 


And 


procession reachcd Eleusis. 

* He has nothing to do with Phanes 
and no real connexion with Zagreus: it 
is true that Lucian speaks of ап 'Iáexov 
отараүроѕ as a story that was danced 
somewhere, К. 220%; but by his time 
the various names for Dionysos were 
becoming interchangeable. Sophocles 
in calling Iacchos Йойкерав (К. 229°) 
was not necessarily thinking of Zagreus, 
as the horned Dionysos was a fairly 
prevalent Hellenic type. ‘Certain 
people” may have identified Zagreus 
and Iacchos (Schol. Pind. Zstkm. 7. 3), 
but apparently not the Athenian people 
or the Eleusinian ritual. 
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Dionysos was known and recognized at Eleusis, not merely 
under his special Athenian, but also under his usual Hellenic 
name. We hear of the márpios дуб» of the Dionysia there and 
of Dionysiac choruses in honour of the great goddesses 23° ; 
and from the time of Archilochus companies of Bacchic singers 
may have been in the habit of solemnizing ‘the panegyris of 
Demeter and Kore': and we have an interesting inscription, 
belonging to a late period,commemorating a society of Iobacchi 
that was organized at Eleusis and performed choruses in which 
the actors personated Kore and other divine personages®. Іп 
return, we see leading officials of the mysteries concerned with 
the administration of Dionysiac rites at Athens, such as the 
Lenaia and perhaps the Anthesteria ^: for there was no reason 
why some employment should not be found for a бабобуов or 
а lepoküpv£ when he was off his Eleusinian duty. Again, the 
Dionysiac brotherhoods, alone of all religious associations in 
Greece, were eager proselytizers. It was inevitable that they 
should try to force their way into the sacred penetralia of the 
national religion, especially after the Lykomidae, a family with 
Orphic proclivities, had obtained possession of the office of 
бабобхов%; and what is strange is, not that we find some traces 
of Dionysos at Eleusis, but that the attempt of these sectarians 
to capture the stronghold altogether failed. The Orphic 
propagandists might win the credulous to believe that Orpheus 
or his son Musaeos had presided in time past over Eleusis and 
other homes of the Eleusinian goddess“: the Athenian state 
might sacrifice to Dionysos as to other deities on one of the 
days of the mysteries 29; and possibly Orphism may have 
been able to influence the lesser mysteries at Agrai; but 


^ Ath. Mitth. 1894, p. 260. other is known at Athens except the 


> The iepoxfpug is mentioned as assist- 
ing in an important function connected 
with the Anthesteria (R. 2057), but 
Dittenberger, Hermes, 20, p. 19, main- 
tains that this need not be the Eleusinian 
ісрокфрир: it is true that we hear of 
іерокфрикез elsewhere, the Amphictyonic 
Council possessing one, cf. Dittenb. 
Syll. 155. 18; 186. 6; 330. 19. But 
Foucart is right in maintaining that no 


{єрокїрү of the great mysteries, Кет. 
СЕР. Gre. 6, p. 34V. 

© Cf. Plut. Themist. 1; Paus. 1. 37, 1. 

3 Aristophanes believed it or pre- 
tended to believe it, Frogs 1032, possibly 
the author of the speech against Aristo- 
geiton A, $ 11: the writer of the article 
on Orpheus in Roschers Zexzkon 
speaks somewhat too positively on this 
point (2, р. 1096). 
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there is по evidence that it ever succeeded in winning for its 
god or its apostle any place within the mystic cult itself or in 
the genuine traditions or genealogies of Eleusis. Dionysos’ 
name is not mentioned in the state-inscription concerning the 
прот Леа, nor have we reason to believe that it was heard in 
the reAeornpiov®. The peculiar characteristics of his cult— 
the orgiastic enthusiasm, the prominence of the female votary, 
the death of the god—have not yet been discovered in the 
Eleusinian mystic rites, of which such a philosopher as Plato 
speaks always with reverence, while he scarcely disguises his 
dislike of the ecstatic violence and the scheme of salvationism 
that marked the private Bacchic cults®. Nor again can we 
trace up to or within the hall of the mysteries any of the foot- 
prints of Orphism, or by any sure clue discover there any of 
its leading doctrines, any traces of its central cosmic figure of 
Phanes or of its uncouth legend of Zagreus. In its own circles 
Orphism may have borrowed very freely from Eleusis, but 
there is no proof that it imposed any part of itself on the 
mystery". Eleusis had по need to borrow from any alien cult 


* The only apparent evidence is the 
Roman inscription mentioning the con- 
secration of a woman at Eleusis to 
* Вассһов (or Іассһоѕ), Ceres, and 
Cora'!5^; the date is A.D. 342, and 
that a Roman of this period should call 
the Eleusinian initiation “а consecra- 
tion to Iacchos, Ceres, and Cora’ proves 
nothing important. The passage quoted 
R. 230 from Cicero’s De Nat. Deor., 
which M. Foucart regards as proving 
Nhat Dionysos was an aboriginal partner 
of the Eleusinian mystery, proves 
nothing about Eleusis at all: Cicero 
may be referring to Orphic Dionysos- 
mysteries. Aristides tells us that the 
* Kerykes and the Eumolpidae at Eleusis 
got Dionysos to be the 2aredros of the 
Eleusinian goddesses': this might 
vaguely describe the position of Iacchos 
at Eleusis, but does not show that 
Dionysos was permanently established 
at Eleusis as their peer in the mysteries 
Dionysos, К. 129°), 

> Дер. pp. 363-5; Laws, 81g c: 


in Phaedo, p. 69 C, there is an apprecia- 
tive allusion to the Eleusinia: at least 
this seems probable in spite of the 
Bacchic quotation. But Plato may have 
borrowed his doctrine of palingenesis 
from Orphism, Phaedo, c. 61, 62. 

* The view summarily given in the 
text agrees on the whole with that of 
Rohde in his Psyche and in his article 
on Orpheus in the Neue Heidelberger 
Jahrbucher, 1896, pp. 1-18, and 
O. Kem, loc. cit: O. Gruppe in 
his article on ‘Orpheus,’ Roscher's 
Lexik. 3, p. 1137, comes to the same 
conclusion, though reluctantly and with 
reservation, I have not considered it 
relevant to discuss the question more 
minutely: the *onus probandi? lies 
with those who maintain the thesis of 
the Orphic conquest of the Eleusinia, 
which my own studies in Orphism have 
led me to reject: the mud-bath of the 
uninitiated—an Orphic idea—may have 
been adopted as an Elensinian dogma. 
but this is not quite clearly proved by 
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the belief in the life after death. It is of course quite con- 
ceivable that the solemn visit of Iacchos-Dionysos to the mystic 
shrine may have added strength to the story, current in Saba- 
zian mysteries, that the god was the son of Persephone ; or may 
have given further currency to the idea of a close association 
between him and the mother and daughter that possibly found 
expression in а їєрдѕ уйноѕ at Sicyon 7%, and in the consecration 
of a temple to Dionysos Miergs by the grove of Demeter at 
Tegea (Geogr. Reg. s.v. ‘Tegea’), and in the state-ritual 
of Lerna!5», And it would be natural if those of the 
Eleusinian votaries who had been initiated into Dionysiac 
mysteries, and were full of enthusiasm for their god, should 
recognize him in the Eleusinian Plouton. But concerning their 
thoughts there is silence. The records do not reveal to us any 
change in the divine personnel of the mystic circle, nor can we 
trace throughout the ages any profound modification in the 
religious view, even though a statement of Рогрһугу5%7 
may suggest that the perturbing influence of neo-Platonism 
was felt at last. Doubtless the interpretation of what was 
shown might change with the changing sentiment of the ages ; 
but the two stately and beautiful figures that are presented to 
us by the author of the hymn, who says no word of Dionysos, 
are still found reigning at Eleusis in the latter days of 
paganism. 

We can now consider certain points of importance in the 
history and administration of the mysteries. In the fifth 
century they were open to the whole Hellenic world*. But 
legends 16,216, which in this case are quite sufficient historical 
evidence, preserve a reminiscence of a time when they were 
closed against strangers”; and apart from such indications 


the references (К. 223!, cf. Plutarch 
in Stobaeus, Meinek. vol. 4, p. 107‘; 
vide Eunapius, Vit. Max. p. 52, Bois- 
sonade (the то бер still at Eleusis just 
before the Gothic invasion). 

* The passage in Julian that seems 
to contradict this is properly dealt with 
by Lobeck, Ag/aoph. p. 17. 

> The Dioscuri and Heracles were 


admitted only through adoption: or 
Heracles was not admitted to the great 
mysteries being an alien, but the lesser 
mysteries were instituted for his benefit: 
the chorus in Euripides’ Zov lament 
that an alien bastard should take part 
in the Eleusinia. It seems probable 
that every stranger needed an Athenian 
pvoraywyós to introduce him (just as 
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we could assume in accordance with the general principles of 
ancient religions that in the earliest period they were the 
gentile or tribal privilege of the Eleusinians. It is usually 
assumed—and probably correctly—that they lost this exclu- 
Siveness and became Panhellenic in consequence of the 
absorption of Eleusis in the Attic state, though this latter 
event need not have immediately brought about this mo- 
mentous result. The natural interpretation of ll. 480-482 in 
the Homeric hymn suggests that by the time of its composi- 
tion they had already been thrown open to the whole of 
Hellas; for we cannot suppose that the poct was composing 
the hymn for the benefit merely of a narrow clique of Eleu- 
sinian families, and we must read these words as an appeal to 
the Hellenic world to come and be initiated: otherwise we 
should have to say that the author was informing the gencral 
public that they were sure of damnation for not being Eleu- 
sinian born. We may take it then that by боо B.C. the 
mysteries admitted other Hellencs, and it is not rash to 
suppose that Eleusis by this time was part of the Athenian 
community. The fantastic view still held apparently by a 
few writers, that the struggle between Athens and Eleusis 
which ended in the incorporation of the latter was an incident 
in the period of Solon or Pisistratus, rests merely on a 
mistranslation of a simple sentence ín Herodotus 97: the 
fragment of Euripides’ Lrechthens* is in itself evidence 
sufficient to oblige us to relegate that important event to the 
prehistoric or at least the dawn of the historic period of Attica ®. 
The Homeric hymn certainly makes no allusion to Athens ; 
but it was obviously the cue of the poet to refrain from any, 
for he is dealing solely with the remote origins of Eleusinian 


the foreign applicants at the Delphic the representative of the ancient king 


oracle needed a Delphian) : this would 
be a survival of the ancient feeling. 

* Vide Athena, R. pt? 

> Muller, Alleine Schrift. 2, p. 257, 
goes so far as to maintain that Athens 
had won Eleusis and the mysteries before 
the Ionic migration to Asia Minor: 
for at Athens the chief Management 
was in the hands of the арҳоу Bagıkevs, 


(R. 182, 184, 190), and at Ephesos of 
the descendants of Androclos who were 
still called kings?"?, But it is ob- 
viously possible that the Ephesians 
borrowed their 'EAevotvia fepá at a later 
date, and merely followed the Athenian 
example in this detail of the administra- 
tion. 
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things. And if we believe that the admission of alien Greeks 
to the mysteries was a comparatively early event, we can 
better understand the migration of Eleusinian mystic cult 
into other localities of Hellas and the antiquity that was 
claimed for many of these affiliated shrines of Demeter 
"EAeveuwía, But it will be more convenient to discuss at the 
end of this investigation what was the real relation between 
these and the Attic town. 

The abolition of the gentile privilege, carried out by Athens 
before the sixth century and foreshadowing her later policy 
of wise toleration of aliens, was a momentous event in the 
history of ancient religion. It is true that at the dawn of 
history in Hellas the barriers of the ancient 'sacra' arc 
already breaking down: Amphictyonies are being formed 
and many of the high gods are common to the great tribes, 
and oracles are speaking to the whole people, But here for 
the first time was a religion that invited the whole Hellenic 
world to communion; and while Delphi was growing to 
exercise a certain political and sacerdotal influence in matters 
external Eleusis might hope to become the shrine of the 
spiritual life of the nation. And this Eleusinian communion 
was not a convention into which an individual found himself 
born, as he was born into a certain circle of household and 
civic *sacra, but was a free act of the individual's choice. 
Nor were women excluded, nor even slaves. As regards the 
former there is no question 9: but as to the admission of 
the latter there is difference of opinion. There is no reason 
at all for pronouncing it a priori improbable. There were 
many cults to which slaves had free access, and some werc 
their special prerogative : the very occurrence in certain ritual 
inscriptions of the prohibition—éovrAm ой 06us—shows that 
this rule was not universal. And that there was no such 
prohibition at Eleusis is almost proved by the fragment of 
the comic poet Theophilos "”?: the slave remembers with 
gratitude the kindnesses of his master towards him, ‘who 
taught me my letters, and who got me initiated into the 
sacred mysteries It is difficult to suggest who at Athens 


а Meineke, ibid., suggests that possibly р. 19, takes the natural interpretation 
a freedman is speaking. Lobeck, ор. cit. but does not insist oa it. 
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the feol to whom he was initiated could be except the famous 
тә бей. But more positive evidence is provided by the in- 
scription found some years ago at Eleusis containing the 
accounts of the Eleusinian officials during the administration 
of Lycurgus, B. C. 329-328 ; one of the items of expenses is 
иіліс тёр Önpociov 182, and from this we are bound to con- 
clude that,at least under special conditions, slaves could be 
admitted to initiation; nor in the scrutiny of candidates 217 
does any question seem to have been raised concerning free 
or unfree status. 

We may now consider certain points of interest in the 
state-organization of the mysteries and in the personnelle of 
the administration. From the sixth century no distinct record 
has come down to us, unless we assign an exact and literal 
accuracy to a statement of Andocides, who quotes a law of 
Solon bidding the Sovd} hold a meeting in the Athenian 
Eleusinion on the day after the mysteries, no doubt to debate 
on matters connected with them "*, But the orators use 
Solon's name so vaguely that the statement loses its chrono- 
logical value. The excavations at Eleusis appear to show 
that the period of Pisistratus was one of great architectural 
activity there, as the rapidly increasing prestige and popularity 
of the mysteries demanded a new laying-out of the site, But 
the construction of the pvorixds onxds, which existed at least 
till the time of Strabo, was one of the great achievements 
of the Periclean administration 17519) And from the fifth 
century two inscriptions have come down to us giving 
important illustration of the Panhellenic character which 
attached to the rites, and which the Athenian state desired 
to intensify: onc that may be dated earlier than 450 B.C. 
contains the decree proclaiming a holy truce of three months 
for the mystae, epoptai and their attendants both at the 
greater and lesser mysteries, so as to allow ample time both 
for the journey out and the return to their homes 115; the 
other, a generation later, is the famous inscription concerning 
the дтаруа!, which has already been discussed 189: the subject- 
States are commanded, the other Hellenic communities are 
courteously invited, to send thank-offerings of corn in ac- 
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cordance with the oracle, and divine blessings are invoked 
upon them if they comply. The invitation was to be pro- 
claimed at the mysteries, the sacrifices offered from the tithes 
or from the money the tithes realized were consecrated to the 
divinities of the inner and outer circle of the mysteries, as the 
state and the Eumolpidae prescribed. Grounds have been 
given above? for the opinion that these offerings were intended 
for the Eleusinia as part of the preliminary ritual, not for the 
Haloa as Mommsen has maintained. We may read in these 
records the far-sighted policy of Athens, the determination to 
find if possible a religious support for her hegemony. Even 
when the latter had passed away, @ewpoé still flocked to the 
great celebration from all parts of Greece. And in an in- 
scription of the fourth century the prayer of the Milesian 
representatives is preserved, who pray ‘for the health and 
safety of the people of Athens, their children and wives’ 151, 

It was in the fifth century also that the ministration of the 
rites received the organization that lasted throughout the later 
period: the early Attic inscription mentioned above contains 
some of the official titles that are found in the lists compiled 
by later antiquarians 179, 

We can consider here the relative position of Eleusis and 
the capital city. The tradition preserved by Pausanias !9^ is 
founded to some extent on actual fact: that by the terms 
of submission whereby Eleusis was merged in the larger state 
she still was allowed to retain the performance of the mysteries 
in her own hands. But the literary evidence from the fifth 
century onwards shows how complete was the control of the 
Athenian state, to whom every one of the numerous officials 
was responsible ?5, The head of the general management 
was the king-archon, who with his zdpeópos and the four 
epimeletae, two of whom were appointed by the ecclesia, 
formed a general committee of supervision, and matters of 
importance connected with the ritual were decided by the 
Boulé and Ecclesia. Here, as in Greek religion generally, 
the state was supreme over the church. Nevertheless, thc 
legend about the treaty corresponded to a great extent with 


* Vide pp. 43-44, 46 note a. 
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the facts. For the function of the Athenian state—apart from 
the questionable family of the Kerykes--was really confined 
to externals and to the exercise of control. The claim of 
Eleusis as the metropolis of the mysteries was not ignored 
orslighted. For of the two priestly families in whose hands 
lay the mystic celebration itself and the formal privilege of 
admission, the Eumolpidae and the Kerykes, the first were 
undoubtedly Eleusinian. They were recognized by the author 
of the hymn as a leading local family, to whose ancestor 
Demeter had revealed her öpyıa, and in origin they belonged 
at least to the period of their city's independence. The 
story of their ‘Thracian’ or North Greek provenance does not 
concern us here, but will be discussed in the chapter on 
Poseidon ; for if there is foundation for it, the legend concerns 
his cult, not Demeter's, and ought not to be quoted in support 
of a theory concerning the influence of early Thrako-Phrygian 
religion upon the Eleusinian mystery: had there been any, it 
would have worked through Dionysiac or Cybele-cult, with 
which the Eumolpidae have nothing to do*. For the present 
purpose then they may rank as representing in Athenian 
religious history the claim of the old Eleusis and the principle 
of apostolic succession, long cherished though frequently 
through stress of circumstances abandoned in Greek ritual. 
The chief official of their family who represented them to the 
state and the religious head of the whole celebration was 
the Hierophantes. His name discloses his solemn function: 
it was he who was said to ‘reveal the orgies, dalvev rà ópyta, 
to ‘show the things of the mystery,’ бакуфгав rà lepá 2025 He 
alone could penetrate into the innermost shrine, the péyapov or 
the áráxropor, in the hall of the mysteries 2% тю, whence, at the 
most solemn moment of the whole mystic celebration, his 


^ Miss Harrison in her theories con- — myth that it was he who invented the 
cerning the position of Enmolpos and culture of the vine and other trees; but 
Dionysos at Eleusis does not take suf- this is only found in a foolish compila- 
ficient account of this fact (Prolegomena, tion of Plinys concerning mythic in- 
р. 561): in the manifold genealogical хепіогв (Nat. Hist. 7, § 199). The 
and other legends concerning Eumolpos connexion between Eumolpos and Mu- 
there is not a single Dionysiac trait saeosisa transparent Orphic fiction, 
€*cept possibly the vague and doubtful 
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form suddenly appeared transfigured in light before the rapt 
gaze of the initiated 28! Whether he was then enacting 
a divine part is a question we may postpone for the present. 
To him alone belonged the power of pinoıs in the highest and 
strictest sense of the word ?"*, for he alone could show the 
mystic objects the sight of which completed the initiation. 
And it seems that he could refuse those applicants whom he 
judged unfit for the communion. He was an impressive 
figure, holding office for life, wearing a peculiar and stately 
dress 202‘ and so sacred in person and habit of life that no one 
dared to address him by his personal name*; according to 
Pausanias he might never marry, and was vowed to continual 
chastity 2021 ; but this was probably a rule introduced under 
the Roman Empire ^, for it appears that the sacerdotal sanctity 
of the hierophantes continued to increase throughout the later 
ages, until both the office and the associations attaching to it 
were absorbed by Christianity ° By the side of the hiero- 
phantes we find two hierophantides, female attendants on the 
elder and younger goddess 1919 ?*9, "Their special duty was 
perhaps to introduce and initiate the female aspirants; but 
they were present throughout the whole ceremony, and played 
some part also in the initiation of the men ; for an epitaph on 
a hierophantis mentions to her glory that she had set the 
crown, the seal of the mystic communion, on the heads of 
the illustrious mystae Marcus Aurelius and Commodus 1949, 
In another epigram, of a late period from Eleusis, a certain 
Kallisto speaks of herself as * one who stands near the doors 


Arch, 1883, p. 79). The taboo on the 
personal names of sacrosanct people is 
world-wide : it survives in certain usages 
of modern society. 

> Vide Foucart, Grands  Myst?res 


* This rule that Lucian attests”? * 
may only refer to casual or flippant 
mention of the name in public. The 
inscriptions are not so reticent : a decree 
of the Kerykes and Eumolpidae (fourth 


century B. C.) names a hierophant Chaire- 
tios (Eph. Arch, 1883, p. 83), and 
another—quite as late as the time of 
Lucian—names Glaukos?7*; but a 
hierophant, writing his own eulogy, 
asks the mystae not to inquire about 
his personal name, for he lost it on 
entering the sacred office—'the mystic 
law wafted it away into the sea’ (227. 


d Éleusis, p. 28: he quotes an earlier 
inscription from Elcusis mentioning the 
wife of the hierophantes. 

© Vide Goblet d'Alviella, Zleusinia, 
pp. 145-146, and his quotation from 
Theodoretus, which however seems 
from the context to refer to the mysteries 
of Priapos at Lampsacos (Theodor. De 
Fide, t. 4, p. 482). 
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of Demeter and Kore,’ and as cherishing the recollection of 
‘those nights lit by a fairer light than the day’ 949) Kallisto 
is thinking of the torch-lit hall, and she must have been the 
hierophantis or perhaps ‘the priestess. For we hear of ‘the 
priestess’ of Demeter and Kore??, and her residence at 
Eleusis 18 ; it appears that she held office for life, and certain 
Eleusinian inscriptions have been found that are dated by her 
name??; like the hierophantides she was probably of the 
Eumolpid family», We hear also of the Ilavayıs, ‘the All- 
holy One, among the female ministrants of the mysteries: and 
we should suppose that so solemn a title could only attach to 
the high-priestess of the temple or to the hierophantides, and 
only to them in so far as they were regarded as the human 
embodiments of the divinities themselves. But a late inscrip- 
tion teaches us that the * Panages’ was neither one nor the other 
of these high functionaries, and she remains a mysterious 
incognito 19% 199, Besides these ministers, one of the com- 
mittee of management called the émpeAnrai, who sat with the 
Basileus, was appointed from the Eumolpidae; as was also an 
"E£pyarís", a person who served as religious adviser to the 
state in the interpretation of ritual-law 159; 192, 201, 

The Eumolpidae survived as a hieratic caste down to the 
last period of Athenian history: and Plutarch was able to 
say% that even in his own day it was still Eumolpos who 
initiated the Hellenes*. As a corporation they exercised 


* The evidence is clearer in their case 
(vide Eph, Arch. 1883, p. 142) than 
hers; Philios, Бий, Corr. Hell. 1895, 
р. 118, assumes it to be true of her also. 
But it is possible that the gloss in 
Photius about the Philleidae (R. 204) 
refers to this priestess: Fhilios (op. 
cit.) and Foucart (Rev. d'E& Gr. 
1893, p. 327) suppose that the mys- 
teries to which the priestess of the 
Philleidae initiated were the Haloa; 
but the only reAery at the Haloa was 
а телет? of women, and Photius speaks 
of rois uócras. The vagueness of the 
whole citation very much reduces its 
value. 


> Besides the 'E£zynrijs ££ EdjpoAmbar 
we hear of é£yrrai треб *°, who appear 
from the inscription in E24. Arch. 1900, 
р. 79, to have had some concern with 
the Eleusinia; are these the same as 
the three exegetae mentioned by the 
scholiast on Demosthenes (47, 68), and 
described аз Пиббхрпатог, ois péAe« 
кадаірау rots Фу дүа Erinxndevras? 
These appear to be the body whom 
individuals might consult on questions 
of conscience, for instance, concerning 
homicide (Demosth. xar. Evepy. p. 1160; 
Isaeus, p. 73). 

* The last hierophant but one before 
the Gothic sack was of the Eumol- 
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certain functions outside the administration of the mysteries : 
we find them serving on a commission to decide concerning 
questions of the boundaries of the sacred land at Eleusis and 
elsewhere in Attica 5*; and legal actions concerning impiety 
might be brought directly before them. Every individual 
of the family enjoyed certain perquisites from the sacrifices 
at the lesser as well as the greater mysteries 19, 

The other caste which enjoyed a like position and an 
almost equal prestige were the Kerykes, who with the Eu- 
molpidae formed the two Ге that took measures together 
to preserve the sanctity of the mysteries ? ; and recent finds 
at Eleusis have brought to light inscriptions enregistering 
their joint decrees. The chief official of the Kerykes was the 
бабобхов 295, who like the hierophantes was appointed for life *, 
and like him was distinguished by a stately, almost royal 
robe—a dress which Aeschylus borrowed for his tragedy; 
and the religious sanctity surrounding him was almost as 
great, the same rule of reticence concerning the personal 
name applying to him аїѕо 22. We find him associated 
with the hierophantes in certain solemn and public func- 
tions 1992028, such as in the apéppyots, or opening address to 
the mystae*?*, and in the public prayers for the welfare of 
the state *?v, He also enjoyed the right of púņois 199, but not 
in the highest sense of the revelation of the sacred objects, 
nor did he enter the *anaktoron, the innermost part of the 
shrine 218°. Yet he must have been present throughout the 
whole solemnity ??*, playing perhaps some part in a divine 


pidae: the very last was a stranger ferent officials, one the іерофаутт)з, 


from Thespiae, Eunap. Veta Max. p. 52 
(Boisonnade). 

* C. Z. Gr. 190-194: among the lists 
of deisıro: of their tribes the individual 
бабобхов, ієрокӯриѓ, and 6 іті Вор are 
mentioned. 

b Besides the loose use of риє in 
Greek—the ordinary citizen may be 
said to pveîv another in the sense of 
paying the money-expenses of the 
ceremony (e.g. Demosth. 59. 21)— 
there were different grades of the pinois 
proper: for instance, at least two dif- 


FARNELL. IIT 


another the fepeds 6 еті Воо? !*, claimed 
to have initiated Marcus Aurelius’, 
vide Bull, Corr. Hell. 1895, p. 123 
(Philios) : and in the lower sense uvetv 
was equivalent to jvorayoryeév and 
referred to the preliminary preparation of 
the candidate by the pvoraywyós, and 
this privilege belonged to all members 
of the Kerykes and  Eumolpidae 
clans’: vide Dittenberger, Hermes, 
20, p. 32; Foucart, Гез Grands Mystères 
d'Éleusis, p. 93. 
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drama 297, and ‘holding the torch,” as his title implies. 
We find the дадодуоѕ officiating at Eleusis in the service of 
purification in which ‘the fleece of God’ was employed to 
cleanse those to whom the stain of guilt—probably blood- 
guiltiness—attached (Zeus, К. 138%). This purification may 
have been resorted to by those who wished for initiation into 
the Eleusinia and were disqualified by some äyos. 

As we hear of a hierophantis by the side of the hiero- 
phantes, so we are told of a Sqdovxoica, the female ministrant 
natural in a mystery where women were admitted, and where 
goddesses were the chief divinities?**, Тһе two other func- 
tionaries who were drawn from the family of the Kerykes 
were the ієрей ó èm Bayo) 185 and the iepokfjpv£ 195 205, 
All these, like the officers of the Eumolpidae, were appointed 
for life, and their religious functions might extend beyond 
the range of the Eleusinia®. But they had not such juris- 
diction as the other family possessed in questions of religious 
law, nor did they possess in the earlier period the important 
function of exegesis!*?, though later they seem to have ac- 
quired it^. d 

The historical question concerning the Kerykes has been 
much debated by recent scholars: were they one of the 
original Eleusinian “gentes’ or of Athenian origin? The evi- 
dence from the genealogies is contradictory and ineffectual e, 
Pausanias, like Arnobius 22°, traces them back to Eumolpos, 
but adds that they themselves claimed Hermes and Aglauros 
for their progenitors 19, What is more to the point is that 
though the family possessed an official house at Eleusis 1% no 


* The lepoxfpuf assisted the wife of the 
king-archon in the Dionysiac service: 
Dittenberger does not regard him as 
necessarily an Eleusinian functionary, 
and certainly the name occurs in con- 
nexion with other and non-Attic cults, 
e.g. Syll. 155.18; 186.6; 330. 19: but 
at Athens he was probably of the family 
of the Кфрикез. The бабобхов assisted 
at the Lenaia. 

* Vide Dittenberger, Hermes, 20, 
P- 12; cf. Bull. Corr. Hell. 1882, 


P- 436. 

* As a specimen see Preller-Robert, 
2, p. 788, n. 4. In Xen. Zell. 6. 3,6 
the бабодхоз in his speech to the 
Lacedaemonians speaks of Triptolemos 
as б juérepos mpóqovos; and this is 
usually quoted in support of the Eleu- 
sinian origin of the Kerykes: but the 
context shows that he is not referring 
to himself or his own family but to the 
whole Attic community, one of whose 
ancestors was Triptolemos. 
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trace has as yet been found of any individual of it inhabiting 
the Eleusinian district; the ‘gens’ appear to have been scat- 
tered over most parts of Attica. Their ancestral deity was 
Hermes, and they had special functions in the service of 
Apollo Pythios and Delios*, a peculiarly Ionic cult 2”, If 
then they were a non-Eleusinian stock and belonged to 
Athens, we must say that Athens wrested from Eleusis nearly 
half the internal management of the mystery ; and Pausanias 
imaginary treaty was not dex Zrovato. There is much that is 
perplexing in regard to this family. 

Down to the fourth century we find them constantly coupled 
with the Eumolpidae, as if they were a kindred stock ; in fact 
one inscription of that period speaks of them as rà yevos тд 
Kapóxer kai EüpoAmibór". But no inscription has come down 
to us from a later date than the fourth century—so far as 
I am aware—that mentions them at all; and we have fair 
evidence that the dadovxia came at last to pass into the hands 
of the Lykomidae, a priestly family at Phlye*: we cannot 
say with accuracy when the change took place, and no writer 
definitely mentions it. It is usually supposed that the Krjpvxes 
died out: but the words of Pausanias!*? imply that they were 
existing in his time, and Lucian’s impostor, Alexander, 
named the ministrants of his sham mysteries Eumolpidae 
and Kerykes “4. Were they for some reason merged іп the 
Lykomidae? The change might have been important, for 
there is some reason for supposing that these latter were 
strong devotees of Orphism?. Yet we cannot trace any Orphic 
elements in the cult of Andania, which one of their stock 


а Vide Foucart, Les Grands Mystéves 
4? Éleusis, p. 14. 

> Eph, Arch, 1883, p. 83: this would 
really settle the question of their local 
origin, but unfortunately the same in- 
scription goes on to speak of та уёит, 
distinguishing the family of the Kerykes 
fromthatofthe Eumolpidae as Aeschines 
does 95, 

* It can be discovered by combin- 
ing Paus. 1. 37, ı with Plut. ZZemst. 
1. Inscriptions of the Roman period 


give us instances of dgdovxor of the 
Lykomidae, Bull. Corr. Hell. 1882, 
р. 496: one of this family was é£-ygris 
‘av puornpiow in the time of Marcus 
Aurelius. 

3 Vide Lenormant in Daremberg et 
Saglio, Dictionnaire des Antiquités, 
р. 550, who regards the Lykomidae as 
responsible for the Orphism which he 
believes transformed the Eleusinia in 
the later times. 
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reorganized in the fourth century В. С. 246 ; nor must we lightly 
assume that they were able to effect any fundamental change 
in the religious tradition of the Eleusinian reAeornpior. 

The only other name of some interest among those of the 
functionaries who played a part in the celebration is the 
mais ó аф teorías 9, We are told that he was a boy of one 
of the highest Athenian families, who was elected by lot to 
this position, and was ‘initiated by the state’ (дпиосіс pundeis) ; 
and Porphyry speaks of him as if he served as a kind of 
mediator between the other zys/ae and the godhead. Who 
was this boy, and how did he get his name? The suggestion, 
sometimes offered, that he was the youth who personated 
Iacchos in the procession is against probability: these human 
counterparts of divinities were usually elected by special 
choice on account of their comeliness and fitness, not by lot. 
And besides later on we hear of a girl in this position, 7 4ф” 
éorias*. I would suggest that the phrase literally means 
‘the boy who comes to the mysteries from the city’s hearth,’ 
the hearth in the Prytaneum: that the boy by proceeding 
thence was representing the future hope of the state of Athens, 
and by his initiation was supposed to specially guarantee the 
favour of the goddesses to the younger generation of the 
community ^. Somewhat analogous is the idea implied by 
the complimentary title 7 “Естіп rs médews voted at Lace- 
daemon to eminent women. 

As regards the actual ceremony, we are now able—thanks 
to the labours of generations of scholars—to give a fairly 
connected account of the ritual up to the point when the 
mystae entered the hall at Eleusis. The whole celebration 
lasted several days: rà 'EAeveíria being the most comprehen- 
sive name for it, which includes rà uvormpia as the name of 
a special part*. It took place every year, but seems to have 


a Eph. Arch. 1885, p. 145. 

> I find that more or less the same 
explanation is given by М. Foucart in 
Les Grands Mystères d’ Éleusis, p.98. It 
is somewhat borne out by the Platonic 
expression dp’ ёстіаѕ xakovpyety Tiv 
wóur (Euthyphr. 3 A) ia which the 


‘éaria’ seems to denote the most vital 
part of the city's existence. 

* As against Mommsen's and von 
Prott’s view, which would separate 
altogether rà 'EAevatvia from rà pvo rapa 
(Feste der Stadt Athen: Athen, Mitth. 
1899, p. 253, &c), vide Robert in 
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been conducted every four years with especial splendour, and 
this © penteteris' was distinguished as rà peydAa EAevoina 212, 
On the thirteenth of Boedromion the epheboi marched out to 
Eleusis, and on the fourteenth escorted back the ‘sacra’ from 
Eleusis to the Eleusinion in the city after a short pause by the 
‘holy fig-tree’ in the suburb 18% 211; these ‘sacra’ probably 
included the statues of the goddesses, for we hear that the 
gatduvtijs тойу Өєоїр 181 was in some way responsible for them, 
and his name alludes to the process of washing and cleaning 
the idols. It was his duty to announce to the priestess of 
Athena that the sacred objects had arrived; and from this 
moment we may consider the mysteries to have begun. The 
first day—perhaps the sixteenth—was the ‘day of gather- 
ing’ 213, when the applicants for initiation met and heard the 
address which was delivered by the hierophantes, assisted by 
the dadouchos, in the Stoa Poikilé?!*, This ‘ zpóppgoiws! was 
no sermon or moral exhortation, but a formal proclamation 
bidding those who were disqualified and for some reason 
unworthy of initiation to depart. The terms of the address, 
if we could recover them, would be interesting. It is clear 
from Isocrates that ‘barbarians’ were explicitly forbidden to 
participate 17, as also were homicides. The proclamation 
made by Lucian’s false prophet before his друса — 1 any 
atheist or Christian or Epicurean has come as a spy to our 
holy celebration let him flee '— is intended to be a parody 
of the Athenian. But we must not suppose that at Athens 
there was any question of dogmatic faith. Was there any 
moral test applied? We may believe that from the earliest 
period a man was barred from communion if he was at that 
time polluted by bloodshed or any other notorious miasma ; 
and we have the famous example of the bold refusal which 
closed the mysteries against Nero. But as we have often 
seen, the conception of sin in the most ancient stages of 
religion tends to be ritualistic rather than ethical: Heracles 


Gotting. Gelehrt. Anz. 1899. p. 538: butin the Roman period were put after 
cf. R. 185, 206°, 207, 212. Foucart, the mysteries and confused with them : 
Les Grands Mysteres d’Eleusis, pp. 144- but he does not satisfactorily explain 
147, maintains that rà "EAevo(via were away the evidence in К. 185 

distinct and fell early in Metageitnion, 
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could not participate in the Eleusinian communion because 
he was not yet purified from the blood of the Centaurs ™ >. 
Such a rule as this was observed in all Greek ritual. In the 
later ages it is conceivable that it developed in respect of such 
mysteries as the Eleusinia into something nearer to a general 
moral principle. There are two passages at least in late 
pagan writers that have been taken as indicating that the 
mpéppyots of the hierophant amounted at last to a kind of 
moral scrutiny of the candidates. Libanius states that the 
‘leaders of the mystae, oi pvotaywyot, proclaimed to the 
assembly that they must be ‘pure in hand and soul and of 
Hellenic speech’; and that they then cross-examined each 
individual as to the particular food he had tasted or abstained 
from recently, informing him that he was impure if he had 
eaten such and such things?!’»», In a later part of his speech, 
where he repeats the formula, Libanius shows that he is 
referring to the mysteries of Eleusis; but he repeats it in 
a slightly different form, phrasing it “бет... форђи dodveros. 
Now this condition would only demand that the catechumen 
should understand the speech in which the secret things of 
the mystery were to be revealed and explained to him: and 
we should suppose that this was a rule not peculiar to Eleusis. 
And the same phrase occurs, as if part of a hierophant's 
formula, in the other passage, of which the import is very 
similar, quoted by Origen from Celsus*: ‘Those who invite 
people to the other mysteries (as distinct from the Christian) 
make this proclamation, * (come all ye) who are pure of hand 
and of intelligible speech ": and again, other (mystagogues) 
proclaim “whosoever is pure from all stain and whose soul 
is conscious of no sin and who has lived a good and just life." 
And these proclamations are made by those who promise 
purification from sin. Origen’s citation is of great interest, 
and it is clear that Celsus and Libanius have drawn from 
some common source the fragment of a real formula, doris 
$ervis ovverds or àoóreros, which Libanius paraphrases, no 
doubt rightly, by the words geviy "EAAnvas «tva: but the rest 
of the two statements does not suggest a common original nor 
* Orig. in Cels. 3. 59. 
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that Libanius was drawing on Celsus. We cannot be certain 
that the latter author has the mpóppge:s of the Eleusinian 
hierophantes in his mind. He speaks of such proclamation as 
being usual in piacular ceremonies, кабарта ápaprquárov, and 
the Eleusinia need not have been included among these. 
And we can almost trace the origin of the most impressive 
words in his sentence, those that refer to the soul's conscious- 
ness of sin: for almost the same occur in the now famous 
Rhodian inscription, inscribed perhaps in the time of Hadrian, 
over the doorway of a temple, ‘(those can rightfully enter) 
who are pure and healthy in hand and heart and who have no 
evil conscience in themselves?’ This spiritual conception of 
holiness can be traced back to a much earlier period of Greek 
religious speculation” ; and no doubt the Athenian hierophants 
might have been tempted in course of time to introduce words 
of more spiritual import into their address. We are certain 
that as early as the fifth century they required the catechumen 
to be a Hellene and to be pure of hand ; and let us suppose 
that they solemnly proclaimed that he should also be oxi 
xaÜapós*. But how could the moral injunction be enforced 
without some searching scrutiny, which we know was not 
employed, or without some system of confessional? This 
latter discipline, so much cherished by mediaeval Christianity, 
was also in vogue in the Babylonian and Mexican religions, 
and some rare traces of it can be found in ancient Greece ; 
the priests of the Samothracian mysteries endeavoured, as 
it seems, to enforce it, notably in the case of Lysander, whose 


pre-Roman period, to distinguish the 


* C. Т. Gr. Ins. Mar. Aeg. 1. 789. 
Greek from the barbarian: at the best 


> Vide my Hibbert Lectures, p. 136. 


е It is interesting to note that the 
mpöppneis of the mystae in the Frogs, 
l 356 бот änepos тофдуде Adyov 
A youn pù кабареув does somewhat 
correspond to the words of the citation 
in Origen $eviv otveros and yvxiv 
xa@apés ; and might incline us to believe 
that both Celsus and Libanius were 
quoting fragments of genuine Eleusinian 
formulae ; but the phrase фоуфу auverös 
is not likely to have been one current 
in a public formula at Athens in the 


we can only imagine it as natural after 
Romans were admitted freely to the 
Eleusinia. Itis hard to accept Foucart's 
explanation that the words express ‘clear 
articulation, freedom from stammering, 
&c.: this strained interpretation was 
suggested to him by his peculiar theory 
of the purport of the mysteries, which 
will be noticed below, vide Recherches 
sur Vorigine et la nature des mystères 
d' Eleusis, 1896, p. 33. 
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spirited refusal to submit is the first expression of Protestant 
feeling on the subject*. We have no reason to surmise that 
it was employed at the Eleusinia, where the moral scrutiny 
that was exercised could not have been severe, in view of the 
number of applicants and the lack of time and machinery. 
The only person besides Nero whom we hear of as being 
rejected by the hierophant was the celebrated Apollonios of 
Tyana; and the objection taken to him was one about which 
the Established Church has always felt strongly, that he was 
‘a wizard, yons od кабарде rà ёабта, unclean in his relation 
to things діуіпе 21, But this is a religious rather than a moral 
question. No doubt there was reason in the criticism that 
Diogenes passed on the Eleusinia, that many bad characters 
were admitted to communion, thereby securing promise of 
higher happiness than the uninitiated Epaminondas could 
aspire to 225°, 

In fact we may say that all that was required of candidates 
was that no notorious stain of guilt should be attaching to 
them, that if Athenians they should not be under any sentence 
of civic атша 217, and that they should have observed certain 
rules of abstinence and fasting. That for a certain period 
before initiation sexual purity was required may be taken for 
granted: and special kinds of food, beans for instance, were 
rigorously tabooed ; and no doubt reasons for avoiding them 
were drawn from the Demeter-legend, but in this case, as in 
others, we may believe that the taboo was older than the 
myth. That the zzystae fasted by day and took sustenance 
by nicht is in accordance with an ancient fasting-ritual observed 
by Moslems, but was explained by the story that Demeter in 
her sorrow acted so 217», 

After the ‘assembly,’ perhaps on the next day, the proclama- 
tion ‘dAade pócrai' sent them to the sea-shore to purify 
themselves with salt-water®: andit seems that sprinkling with 
pigs blood was also part of the cathartic ritual? We 
know how closely this animal was associated with the chthonian 
powers and how frequent was the use of its blood in cere- 

* Plut. p. 2364, 
> Holy water from the wells of Rheitoi was also used 215, 
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monies of lustration®. And it seems that the mystae at some 
time in the celebration banqueted on its flesh, for in the 
Paradise of the Frogs the air was full of the goodly savour of 
pork??e, But we must not hastily conclude from this that 
the flesh was eaten at a sacramental meal or that the animal 
was recognized in the mystery as the embodiment of the 
divinity. It is probable that not merely the Eleusinian but 
all mysteries, Hellenic and Oriental, laid stress on the purifica- 
tion rather than on the sacrament as an essential preliminary, 
the lustration coming to occupy in the later mystic ritual the 
same place as baptism in the Christian Church. 

Another preliminary condition that had to be fulfilled was 
initiation into the lesser mysteries of Agrai on the Ilissos, the 
ceremony being regarded as part of the whole process of purifica- 
tion 21°, As they served merely as a ladder to the full initiation 
at Eleusis we should naturally suppose that the divinities were 
the same in each service, and no doubt both the mother and 
the daughter were recognized at Agrai; but the scholiast 
on Aristophanes speaks as though the great mysteries be- 
longed to Demeter, the lesser to Persephone 29% and we have 
some earlier evidence that in respect of the lesser mysteries 
he was right? ; for Duris, the Samian historian, has preserved 
a fragment of the ode with which the degenerate Athenians 
welcomed Demetrius Poliorketes, and the anonymous syco- 
phant who composed it informs us that in the same month as 
that of their hero's arrival at Athens (Munychion) ‘ the goddess 
Demeter is coming to celebrate her daughter's mysteries’ 2191, 
We hear of no temple of Demeter or Persephone at Agrai, 
though the region is said to have been sacred to the former 
goddess?!?; we do not know where the ceremonies took 
place, and concerning most of the questions that arise about 
them we are left to conjecture. Stephanus, drawing from an 
unknown source, describes the öp@peva of the latter as if they 
were a dramatic representation of Dionysiac myth ?'?*, Hence 

* e.g. in purification from blood- inscription of Eleusinian accounts there 
guiltiness, as in the vase-representation is mention of two pigs bought for the 
of the purification of Theseus; in the purification of the Eleusinian temple 214, 
purification of the Pnyx before the b Vide Monumental Evidence, p. 
political meeting. In the Lycurgean 242. 
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they have been supposed to have solemnized the birth and 
death of Iacchos*, and Mommsen in his Feste der Stadt Athen” 
has concluded that their content was wholly Orphic; and 
certainly Agrai was the district round Athens where many 
alien cults had from early days found a home. But in the 
dearth of sure facts it is well to be sparing of theory, and to 
content ourselves with the one well-attested fact that both 
mysteries were under the same state-management 185,190 and 
that the epimeletae offered sacrifices at both to the same 
goddesses “іп behalf of the Boulé and Demos '?!'^f, Possibly 
the lesser mysteries were instituted by Athens herself in 
rivalry with Eleusis before the days of the union, when the 
Eleusinia proper were closed to aliens*. They were celebrated 
about or slightly after the middle of Anthesterion, at the 
beginning of spring !?1?, probably to commemorate the 
return of Kore and to promote the operations of spring: 
Dionysos, whose festival, the Anthestería, seems to have just 
preceded them, had probably some part in them, possibly as 
the bridegroom of the risen goddess, though there is no sure 
evidence of such a sacred marriage at Athens?, Occasionally, 
when the number of candidates was very great, they were 
celebrated twice a year, to give those who were too late for 
the ceremony in Anthesterion another chance of passing this 
preliminary stage before the great mysteries came оп !°°. 
We can believe that the participants in the lesser mysteries 


von 


a By Anton, Die Alysterien 
Eleusis, 

d p. 400: he regards the puxpà pv- 
стра as in some way a development of 
the xvrpoi, to which also he gives an 
Orphic meaning on slight grounds. Vide 
рр. 243, 251 for monumental evidence of 
Dionysos in the lesser mysteries. 

* This seems to be implied by one 
of the versions of the initiation of 
Heracles: the little mysteries were 
created in his honour, because being 
a stranger he could not be initiated at 
Eleusis!®, After the union with Eleusis 
the Athenian state would find it to its 
profit to retain them as its own contribu- 
tion to the complex ceremony. 


4 Vide p. 252: the only Dionysiac 
marriage that we hear of at Athens 
took place in the temple of Dionysos 
iv Мішушз between the god and the 
wife of the king-archon, on the twelfth 
of Anthesterion, the only day in 
the year when the temple was open. 
The lesser mysteries certainly did not 
coincide with the Anthesteria, and we 
should have expected that temple, his 
most ancient in Athens, to have been 
opened for such a celebration, if those 
mysteries included the ritual of his 
marriage with Kore. There is по reason 
for the view that the Basilinna im- 
personated Kore: she stood rather for 
the Athenian city. 
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received certain instructions concerning details of conduct 
so as to prepare themselves for the communication of the 
greater, and possibly certain guarded discourses were delivered 
to them which might quicken their imagination for a fuller 
appreciation of what was afterwards to be revealed 219°, 
Returning to the ritual of the great mysteries, we may believe 
that among the ceremonies in Athens before the procession 
started for Eleusis with Iacchos on the nineteenth of Boedro- 
mion, the most important must have been some kind of sacrifice. 
For in Philostratus' account of the Epidauria, the name of a day 
that came in the middle of the mysteries before the process 
of ийт was consummated, we are told that this day drew 
‘its name from the arrival of Asclepios from Epidauros*; the 
god having come to Athens in the midst of the mysteries but 
too late for initiation, a ‘second sacrifice’ was instituted on 
* Epidauria' to admit the late-comer, and this custom remained 
in vogue till at least the time of Apollonios of Tyana, who also 
arrived on that day??, We gather also from Aristotle? 
that there was a procession in honour of Asclepios on a day 
‘when the mystae were keeping at home'—a phrase which 
we can interpret to mean ‘had not yet started for Eleusis.’ 
Putting this together with Philostratus’ statement that the 
Epidauria came after the apdéppnots and the animal sacrifice, 
we are justified in placing it on the eighteenth. And on the 
seventeenth we hear of the offering of a young pig to Demeter 
and Kore, in an inscription of the time of Hadrian 21, A fact 
now emerges of perhaps some fundamental importance for 
our view of the mysteries. A sacrifice is essential for the 
first process of qois, which began at Athens after the return 
of the mystae from the sea. Was this an ordinary gift- 
offering to the divinities, or some sacrament whereby they 
drew into a closer and mystic communion with them? We 
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R. 215, which at first sight seems to be 


* Mommsen’s paradox that the Epi- 
slightly in favour of Mommsen’s theory: 


dauria was reallythe same as the second 


celebration of the lesser mysteries is 
well refuted by A. Fairbanks in the 
Classical Review, 1900, p. 424. The 
latter scholar does not notice a citation 
from Clemens which I have given under 


but the context shows that Clemens’ 
statement is altogether mystic and sym- 
bolical, and of no value for real chrono- 


logy. 
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he uttered with his lips any forbidden secret, but that he acted 
a sacred pageant, and Aeschylus was accused for acting on the 
stage something that was performed in the mystery-hall 2%, 
We may note too that Porphyry in an otherwise doubtful 
and obscure statement ?°” speaks of the hierophant and the 
бабобхов as acting divine parts*, and that in the mysteries 
of Andania, modelled to some extent on the Eleusinian, 
provision was made for women playing the part of god- 
desses 246, 

What then was the subject of this mystic play? We may 
imagine that it was one which would best move pity and love, 
the sense of pathos and consolation in the spectator, such 
a theme as the loss of the daughter, the sorrow of the mother, 
the return of the loved one and the ultimate reconciliation. 
And parts of such a complex myth appear on many vases and 
works of Greek art ; but let us beware of supposing that vase- 
painters would dare to reproduce, however freely, any real 
scene of the pvortixdy Ópüga. There are two citations from 
which we may extract evidence. Clemens tells us that ‘Deo 
and Kore became (the personages of) a mystic drama, and 
Eleusis with its бабобхов celebrates the wandering, the abduc- 
tion, and the ѕоггоу’ 218 But he himself affirms that the 
same theme was solemnized by the women in the Thesmo- 
phoria and the other women's festivals i, and we know that 
Eleusis had its Thesmophoria. Still the use of the peculiar 
verb ögöovxei in the first citation almost compels us to con- 
clude that it refers to the Eleusinia. And we may suppose 
that Tertullian’s words?!*s, ‘Why is the priestess of Ceres 
carried off unless Ceres herself had suffered the same sort of 
thing ?' assuming a confusion of Ceres with Proserpine, allude 
to the Eleusinia rather than to the Thesmophoria, where there 
was no man to act the part of the ravisher*. But the words 


* According to him the hierophant 
represented the Demiurgos, the dadou- 
chos the Sun, the priest ёт) Bopp 
the Moon, and the hierokeryx Hermes. 
The treatise of Porphyry from which 
Eusebius gives us a long extract is full 
of unnatural and fictitious symbolism. 


That a priest impersonated Selene is 
a hard saying. 

> It is also not impossible that Ter- 
tullian is referring to the Sabazios- 
mystery, which is not proved to have 
been ever engrafted on the Eleusinia 
(vide note b, p. 178); there is no other 
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of Appuleius, in spite of their lack of that simplicity which 
wins credence, are of even more importance 2%, the words 
that are put into the mouth of Psyche when she appeals to 
Demeter іп the name of ‘the unspoken secrets of the mystic 
chests, the winged chariots of thy dragon-ministers, the bridal- 
descent of Proserpine, the torch-lit wanderings to find thy 
daughter, and all the other mysteries that the shrine of Attic 
Eleusis shrouds in secret.’ 

From these statements, then, in spite of verbiage and vague- 
ness, we have the right to regard it as certain that part at 
least of the great myth was acted before the eyes of the 
mystae in the telesterion. And some of the dances outside 
the temple, the nightly wanderings with torches over the land, 
the visits to the well KaAAixopov and the ‘unsmiling rock,’ 
may well have been in some way mimetic of the myth, 
though part of such ritual may have been originally mythless, 
A statement by Apollodorus? is interpreted by M. Foucart 
as referring also to an episode in the mystic passion-play *: 
* The hierophant is in the habit of sounding the so-called gong 
т)ѕ Köpms émikaAovuévgs. Не understands these last words in 
the sense of ‘Kore calling for aid’; but in such a sentence 
they are more likely to signify ‘when Kore is being invoked 
by name. According to his interpretation the words allude 
to a critical moment in the drama ; according to the other to 
a point of ritual in a divine service when the worshippers or 
the minister called aloud upon the name of the goddess. The 
gong may have been sounded to drive away evil spirits; but 
whether the worshipper understood this or not its effect would 
not be lost; many of us are aware of the mesmeric thrill that 
is caused to the religious sense by the sudden sound of the 
gong in the Roman celebration of the Mass. Unfortunately 


Demeter-myth to which the words of Plato, Gorgias, p. 497 C (quoted in 


Tertullian could properly apply, except 
the Arcadian legend of Poseidon and 
the horse-headed goddess which is out 
of the question here: there is no reason 
for supposing that the беоудша of Zeus 
2nd Demeter was part of the mystic 
drama at Eleusis, except perhaps the 
very vague note of the scholiast on 


part, R. 219°)—‘ the greater and lesser 
mysteries were instituted because Pluto 
abducted Kore and Zeus united himself 
with Deo: in which many shameful 
things were done’ He is drawing 
ignorantly from Christian sources, and 
is a valueless authority. 
+ Les Grands Mystères, p. 34. 
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we are not sure that the text refers to Eleusinian ceremonies 
at all: for Apollodorus merely indicates the place of the action 
by the word ’Aöyvneı, and the ritual in which the gong or the 
cymbal was used appears to have been fairly common in 
Greece. 

From vague hints we may regard it as probable that some 
form of iepös yápos was celebrated in the Eleusinia, in which 
the hierophantes or the dadouchos may have personated the 
bridegroom *. We find record of such ritual elsewhere, but 
at Eleusis the evidence is too slight to allow us to dogmatize. 
The words in Appuleius 28 need not mean more than that 
there was a representation of the abduction in accordance 
with the ordinary legend; but Asterius 218° seems to be 
alluding, and with unpleasant innuendo, to some form of {єрдї 
yápos when he speaks of ‘the underground chamber and the 
solemn meeting of the hierophant and the priestess, each with 
the other alone, when the torches are extinguished, and the 
vast crowd believes that its salvation depends on what goes 
on there.’ Asterius wrote in the fourth century A.D., but we 
know so little about the facts of his life that we cannot judge 
the value of his evidence. Admitting the truth of his state- 
ment, and supposing the last words to reveal the true signifi- 
cance of the rite, we should conclude that this sacred marriage 
was more than а mere pues, and was a representative act 
whereby the whole company of the initiate entered into 
mystic communion with the deities, just as Athens with 
Dionysos through his union with the Basilinna. At any rate 
we have no right to imagine that any part of the solemn 
ceremony was coarse or obscene. Even Clemens, who brings 
such a charge against all mysteries in general, does not try to 
substantiate it in regard to the Eleusinia ; and the utterances 
of later Christian writers who accuse the indecencies of 
paganism have no critical value for the study of the mysteries 
of Eleusis®, 


a A (ерде yapos occurred in Alex- context dealt with below bears witness 
ander’s mysteries, which are described to the scrupulous purity of the Eleusi- 
by Lucian as in some respects a parody nian hierophant, which was safeguarded 
of the Eleusinian, 4/exazdr. $$ 38, 39. by the use of anti-aphrodisiac drugs, 

* It is curious that Hippolytus in the R. 202. 
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Did the Eleusinian miracle-play include among its motives 
the birth of a holy child, Iacchos for instance? A divine 
birth, such as the Ais yoval, was an ancient theme of Greek 
dramatic dancing, and we infer from Clemens that the birth of 
Dionysos was a motive of Phrygian-Sabazian mysteries?. As 
regards Eleusis the evidence on this point, both the literary 
and the archaeological, wants very careful scrutiny. We know 
how valuable is the combination of these two sources when 
one or both are clear: but when both are doubtful, they may 
combine to give us a very dubious product. Now the person 
who wrote the Philosophumena, who used to be called Origen 
but is now regarded as Hippolytus, informs us that at a certain 
moment in the Eleusinian mysteries the hierophant called 
aloud, * The lady-goddess Brimo has born Brimos the holy 
child'?9?!, This is an explicit statement, and is accepted as 
a fact to build upon by many scholars and archaeologists > : 
and on the strength of it certain vase-representations have 
been interpreted by Furtwängler and Kern as showing the 
Eleusinian mystic story of the divine birth. The archaeological 
evidence will be discussed later*. But so far as this interpre- 
tation depends on the text of the P/ilosophumena, it rests on 
a very frail foundation. For Hippolytus, who seems in that 
passage to be revealing the very heart of the mystery, does 
not even pretend to be a first-hand witness, but shows that he 
is drawing from gnostic sources. For our purpose he could 
hardly have been drawing from worse: for we know that 
a gnostic with his uncompromising syncretism would have no 
scruple in giving to Eleusis what belonged to Phrygia. Hence 
Hippolytus, in the same breath, goes on to speak of Attis and 
the story of his self-mutilation. And Clemens, a far higher 
authority, associates Brimo, not with Eleusis, but with the 
Phrygian story of Attis*, and is followed in this by Arno- 


^. Protrept. 14 (Pott.) : cf. the 'AuóA- Jahrbuch d. а. Inst. 1891, p. 121; 
Awvos yoval in the mock-mysteries of Кет, 20/4. 1895, p. 163 (Anzeiger). 
Lucian's false prophet, Alexandr. § 38. * Vide pp. 252-256. 

b e, g. Foucart, Recherches, pp. 48, 49 3 In the Greek myth Brimo had a 
(who assigns, іп my opinion, excessive close connexion with Thessaly (Propert. 
weight to all citations from the Christian 2. 2, 12) and with the Pheraean Ar- 
writers on the Eleusinia); Furtwängler, temis-Hekate; and probably because of 
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bius*. Now this medley of Phrygian and Eleusinian legend and 
cult, which appears in the text of Hippolytus and in thecomments 
of the scholiast on Plato 219% may conceivably be due to the 
actual infusion of the Asia Minor orgies into the Attic mystery 
in the later days of paganism». But it is hard to believe that 
the Athenian state, which never, even in the late days of its 
decadence, publicly established the orgies of Sabazios and 
Attis, should have allowed the responsible officials of the Eleu- 
sinia to contaminate the holiest of the state ceremonies at their 
own caprice. The late imperial inscriptions show us the great 
mysteries practically unchanged: nor did Clemens find 
Sabazianism at Eleusis. 

The other explanation involves less difficulty : later writers, 
whether controversialists or compilers, had little first-hand 
knowledge, and relied much on late Orphic literature, believing 
in its claim to represent Eleusinian dogma all the more readily, 
as that literature freely borrowed Eleusinian names; and the 
same deorpacla or religious syncretism which was characteristic 
of gnostic was also a fashion of Orphic speculation, and Diony- 


this affinity she is called Hap6évos by 
Lycophron (Cass. 1175). Yet she joins 
in love with Hermes, but the legend 
contains no idea of ‘immaculate con- 
ception? such as Miss Harrison would 
find in it (Prolegomena, p. 553). In 
the later syncretistic theology the name 
* Brimo' floats round Thracian, Samo- 
thracian, Phrygian cult-legend : but it 
may be an old north Greek name for 
the goddess of the under-world, mean- 
ing ‘the strong,’ or the ‘angry one,’ 
as Нот. H. 28, 10 Bppn signifies 
‘strength’ or ‘rage’: cf. Пасінрбтва 
= Persephone at Selinus, Kpáreia the 
Cabirian goddess on the vase from the 
Theban Kabeirion, vide Athen. Mitth. 
13, Taf 9. 

^ Protrept. p. 14 (Pott.); Arnob. Adv. 
Gent. 5, 20. 

5 This is Prof. Ramsay's explana- 
tion in his article on the ‘Mysteries,’ 
Enc. Brit. The strongest evidence in 
support of this view might seem at first 


sight the citation from Tatian2!*m, 
who first gives the Orphic-Sabazian 
story of the incestuous union of Zeus 
and his daughter and her conception : 
*Eleusis shall now be my witness and 
the mystic snake and Orpheus’: then 
follows the ordinary Eleusinian story of 
the abduction of Kore, the sorrow and 
wanderings of Demeter. It isall equally 
immoral in Tatian’s view: and Tatian 
might have known the truth about the 
later Eleusinia and may have wanted to 
tell it. The ‘mystic snake’ in this 
context is meant no doubt to be Saba- 
zios. But of what is Eleusis ‘ the 
witness,’ of the first story or the second 
or of both? Even if Tatian means 
that Eleusis is witness for Sabazios, the 
doubt arises whether for Tatian, as for 
the later uncritica] age generally, ‘Eleu- 
sis’ has not become a mere name 
synonymous with Orpheus, the belief 
prevailing that everything ‘Orphic’ 
was also Eleusinian, 
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sos is identifed with Eubouleus, Attis, Sabazios, and even 
perhaps Jehovah. With the same recklessness the Orphic poet 
thrusts Iacchos into the place which the babe Demipho occu- 
pies in the Homeric hymn : and thus Lucretius may have got 
the idea that it was Ceres who nursed Iacchos, and hence may 
have arisen the phrase ‘ Dionysos at the breast’ as a synonym 
for Tacchos ?? X, 

But those who think that Iacchos was the holy babe in the 
Eleusinian passion-play should explain how it was that he 
went to Eleusis, in the procession of the szystae, in the form of 
‘a god in his first prime';??^ and why the whole Athenian 
people hailed him at the Lenaea as the son of Semele 2% 4, 
We must suspend our judgement for the present about the 
divine birth in the great mysteries. 

A further question arises concerning the dramatic element in 
the Eleusinia. Was there some kind of stage-machinery and 
scenic arrangement whereby a vision of Paradise and the 
Inferno could be revealed before the eyes of the zzyszae, so as 
strongly to impress their imaginative faith and to produce 
a permanent conviction? A passage from Themistius’ treatise 
‘On the Soul,’ preserved by Stobaeus, has been sometimes 
quoted as proof that there was?!*: ‘The soul (at the point of 
death) has the same experiences as those who are being initiated 
into great mysteries...at first one wanders and wearily hurries 
to and fro, and journeys with suspicion through the dark as one 
uninitiated : then come all the terrors before the final initiation, 
shuddering, trembling, sweating, amazement: then one is 
struck with a marvellous light, one is received into pure regions 
and meadows, with voices and dances and the majesty of holy 
sounds and shapes: among these he who has fulfilled initiation 
wanders free, and released and bearing his crown joins in the 
divine communion, and consorts with pure and holy men, 
beholding those who live here uninitiated, an uncleansed horde, 
trodden under foot of him and huddled together in filth and 
fog, abiding in their miseries through fear of death and mis- 
trust of the blessings there. Themistius, a pagan writer of 
the time of Julian, a man of many words and bad style, is 
unusually interesting in this dithyrambic fragment. It suggests 
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a passing reflection on the indebtedness of Christian apoca- 
lyptic literature to some of the later utterances of the older 
And no doubt it contains an allusion, more or less 
remote, to certain facts of the Eleusinia. But we dare not 
strain the words to any very definite conclusion. For the two 
sides of the simile are confused in a dreamy haze, nor can we 
disentangle the phrases that refer to the mysteries from those 
that describe the life of the soul after death. Yet M. Foucart, 
in his Mémoire, finds in this passage a proof that the initiated 
in the mystery-hall were supposed to descend into hell and to 
witness the terrors of the place. Now we can easily believe, 
and Themistius may help us to the belief, that the catechu- 
mens passing from the outer court into the pillared hall might 
pass through darkness into a wonderful light, and we know 
that at the moment of the climax the form of the hierophant, 
radiant in light, appeared from the suddenly opened shrine, 
and the bewildering interchange of darkness and blaze can 
work marvels upon an imagination sharpened by fasting and 
strained with ecstatic expectancy. We conceive also that after 
the completion of the holy ceremony, the initiated, wearing his 
crown, could walk with the other holy and purified beings in 
a blissful communion. But there is no ишт in all this so 
far. When Themistius asks us to imagine—if he really asks 
us—that within the reAeorjpioy there was an impressive scenic 
arrangement of meadows and flowers, and a region of mud and 
mist where the superior persons might behold the wallowing 
crowd of the damned, we are unable to follow him. The spade 
of the Eleusinian excavations, as Prof. Gardner has some time 
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* p. 58. He bases his belief also on 
the Frogs of Aristophanes, ll. 315-459: 
butthe whole scene there, read naturally 
and critically, conveys no allusion what- 
ever to any of the pwpeva of the 
mystery-hall: the mystae are partly 
in their own nether Paradise with torches 
and a pervading smell of roast pig, 
partly on the Athenian stage, and they 
sing as if they were escorting Iacchos 
along the sacred way: all is irrespon- 


sible fooling and delightful poetry, A 
passage іп Lucian's KarámAovs might 
seem to give some support to his 
theory?*^: the friends who are journey- 
ing together in the lower world see 
Something that reminds them of the 
mysteries in thescene around, especially 
when a female approaches them bearing 
a torch; but the only clear reference is 
to the darkness and the sudden gleam 
of light approaching. 
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ago pointed out *, has dispelled these allusions: the construc- 
tion of the hall was such as would give very little opportunity 
to the modern scene-artist: the basement has been laid bare, 
and no substructures or subterranean passages have been found 
into which the mystae might descend for a glimpse into the 
Inferno or from which ghosts might arise to point a moral*. 
In fact, whatever passion-play was acted, the stage-properties 
must have been of the simplest kind possible, probably nothing 
beyond torch-light and gorgeous raiment. The most impres- 
sive figures were the hierophant and the dadouchos, as ye 
gather from the late rhetorician Sopatros 218%; ‘When I had 
passed within the inner shrine, and being now an initiate had 
seen the hierophant and dadouchos,...I came out feeling 
strange and bewildered. "The eight sacred officials, the priests 
and priestesses, were enough to give, by solemn dance and 
gesture, a sufficiently moving representation of the abduction, 
the sorrowful search, the joyful reunion, a holy marriage, and 
the mission of Triptolemos. In part of the drama, the search 
for Kore, the systae themselves may have joined, moving in 
rhythmic measures with torches waving. ‘In Ceres’ mystery 
all night long with torches kindled they seek for Proserpine, 
and when she is found the whole ritual closes with thanks- 
giving and the tossing of torches, These words of Lactan- 
tius?! * may allude to the Thesmophoria, but we can conceive 
them applicable to the Eleusinia too. 

This is about as far as our imagination can penetrate into 
the passion-play of the mysteries. Or may we suppose that 
though there was no architectural structure lending itself to 
elaborate stage-effects, yet the art of the painter might have 
come to their aid, and have provided т/ғаке< to be hung on the 
columns or displayed by the hierophant, representing scenes of 
the Inferno? Might such a supposition explain the strange 
words in the speech against Aristogeiton *, in which the writer 


* Gardner and Jevons, Greek Anti- which latter he takes to be the *anak- 
quities, p. 383. toron’ ( Journ, Internat. Arch. Numism. 

> M. Ѕуогопоѕ supposes the revela- 1901): I cannot discuss the topography 
tion of the iepá not to have gone onin of Eleusis here, but am unable to 
the reAcorhpiov at all, but in the fore- reconcile his views with the texts, 
court before the temple of Demeter, 51,852. 
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—not Demosthenes пог an early Christian, but an orator of 
the fourth century B.c.—describes the life of Aristogeiton in 
Athens, ‘who walks in company with cursing, blasphemy, 
envy, faction, and strife, even as the painters depict the guilty 
in hell' This is startling language from a Greek of this 
period: and such paintings as those by Polygnotus on the 
Delphian Lesche were not of a style to justify it. Neverthe- 
less, he may have been thinking of these ; and at least we have 
no indication that he was thinking of any Eleusinian mystery- 
paintings. Not only have we no reason to suppose that such 
existed at Eleusis, but we have this reason for supposing they 
did not: in the elaborate accounts of the Eleusinian commis- 
sioners, drawn up in the administration of Lycurgus, and in- 
scribed on a stone that was discovered some years ago *, amidst 
the very multifarious items no single entry occurs that points 
to any expenditure on scene-painting or stage-machinery, or 
any kind of outfit intended for the passion-play in the reestr- 
piov. We are forced to conclude that the latter was a simple 
form of choral mimetic dancing, solemn and impressive no 
doubt, but not able to startle the spectator by any cunningly 
devised stage effects. The representation in a mediaeval 
picture of the Last Judgement would be something far beyond 
its scope. 

But among the religious acts in the service of the mystery 
there was one of at least equal importance with that which 
has been called the ‘passion-play’: and this was the act of 
the hierophantes when he ‘displayed the sacred things.’ 
Some of these could be shown to the neophyte, as we gather 
from the story about Apollonios 2°24: others were reserved 
for the final ётоттєіа to which one could only attain after 
a year's interval, this being sometimes the distinction between 
the ийтт and the ézózrgs. What were these iepá? We 
can at least make a probable guess. Surely ‘the sacred 
things’ that were escorted so reverently to Athens by the 
epheboi must have included statues of the deities: reason 
for this has already been shown. These images were perhaps 
of great antiquity or at least of preternatural sanctity, so that 


3 Eph. Arch. 1883, p. 109. 
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the view of them was both a danger and a privilege: and the 
men who saw them, revealed perhaps in some mystic light, 
would feel that they stood nearer to the divinity henceforth. 
But other things may have been shown among these iepd, 
legendary relics, things that the Greeks might call pixdédn, 
such as would cause a religious tremor in the spectator. 

Of one of these we seem to be told by Hippolytus, who 
leads his readers up to it as to an anti-climax : he speaks of 
*the Athenians initiating people at the Eleusinia and showing 
to the epoptae that great and marvellous mystery of perfect 
revelation, in solemn silence", a cut corn-stalk !’ 2180, 

Now these words occur in the suspicious statement that has 
been examined above in which the formula is given concerning 
the holy birth of Brimos, and the writer immediately goes on 
to speak of the self-mutilation of Attis: and it is a noteworthy 
coincidence that in a trustworthy account of the Attis- 
Sabazian mysteries, Attis himself is called a eráyvs dynrés, an 
identical phrase with eráyvs redepionevos. Considering the 
context, therefore, and the sources from which Hippolytus is 
drawing, we are at liberty to doubt whether he is giving us 
anything genuinely Eleusinian at all Nevertheless, it is 
quite credible and even probable, that a corn-token was 
among the precious things revealed. For we have every 
reason to regard the mysteries as in some sense a commemo- 
rative harvest-festival, although they were held some time 
after the harvest was gathered, probably after the тропрбоча ". 
An interesting statement by Plutarch that “the ancients used 
to begin the sowing earlier, and this is evident from the 
Eleusinian mysteries'?!?», has been interpreted by Müller as 
evidence that these were originally a sowing-festival. But the 
same celebration that gave thanks for the harvest could also 
commemorate at the same time the divine processes of sowing 
and ploughing. Triptolemos was at once a plougher and the 


a It is not clear whether &v ciwmy is participle is against this. Hippolytus 
to be taken with re8epicuévov aráxvv, із not careful of the order of his words, 
as its position suggests: if so, we must and I believe év cwm; i, meant to be 
suppose that the stalk was cut in the taken with the words that precede. 
presence of the mysfae, but the perfect b Vide supra, p. 44. 
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apostle who distributed the grain for sowing ; and in all pro- 
bability he played a part in the sacred drama, and his mission 
was a motif of the plot. The valuable Amphictyonic decree 
recently discovered at Delphi 1852 reveals the strong hold that 
the Attic mysteries had on the Greek world in the second 
century B.C.: the Amphictyons admit that Attica was the 
original home of civilization, law, and agriculture, and the 
mysteries are specially mentioned as the means whereby men 
were raised from savagery to the higher life. And that the 
culminating blessing of the harvest was a paramount fact 
in the physical background of the great mysteries can scarcely 
be gainsaid. Reason has been shown for believing that the 
&rapxat of Attica and the other Hellenic states were delivered 
at their celebration ; and if this were doubtful we have the 
statement of Himerius that the mystae were commanded 
to bring sheafs of corn as a symbol of civilized diet ?!9* ; 
Isocrates regards Demeter's gift of corn as associated with 
the institution of the теХеті, and speaks of her blessings 
which only the mystae can fully сотргеһепа 22. Maximus 
Tyrius maintained that all such festivals were founded by 
husbandmen ???; and finally Varro went so far as to declare 
that ‘there was nothing in the Eleusinian mysteries that did 
not pertain to corn'???, an exaggerated statement no doubt, 
but one that together with all the other evidence almost 
compels us to believe that a corn-token would be among the 
sacred things reverentially there displayed. And it may have 
also served as a token of man's birth and re-birth, not under 
the strain of symbolic interpretation, but in accordance with 
the naive and primitive belief in the unity of man's life with 
the vegetative world. But we have not the slightest reason 
for supposing that it was worshipped, as a divinity in its own 
right: the hypothesis of Dr. Jevons that the Eleusinians in 
their mystery paid divine honours to a corn-totem is not based 
on any relevant evidence; nor, as I have tried to show, is there 
any trace of corn-worship, still less of corn-totemism, discover- 
able in any part of the Hellenic world®. The question, 
however, is part of the discussion concerning the Eleusinian 
sacrament, with which this account will conclude. 
* Vide pp. 35-37. 
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Meantime, granting that Hippolytus’ statement is in this 
instance correct, we moderns at least need find nothing 
ridiculous in the fact that he scornfully reveals. 

So far we have been considering what was done in the 
mysteries, the action, the things displayed, rà dpépeva, still 
reserving the consideration of the sacrifice or sacrament. It 
is convenient now to notice the formulae, if we can find any 
record of them, also the iepös Абуов, the exegesis sermon or 
discourse of the hierophant, if there was any. We may first 
note a very valuable passage in Proclus, which, when restored 
by the brilliant and convincing emendation of Lobeck *, yields 
the following meaning 219%, ‘in the Eleusinian rites they gazed 
up to the heaven and cried aloud *rain," they gazed down 
upon the earth and cried “conceive.’’ This genuine ore of 
an old religious stratum sparkles all the more for being found 
in a waste deposit of neo-Platonic metaphysic. The formula 
savours of a very primitive liturgy that closely resembled the 
famous Dodonaean invocation to Zeus the sky-god and 
mother-earth ; and it belongs to that part of the Eleusinian 
ritual ‘quod ad frumentum attinet. But we should be glad 
of some recorded utterance that would better reflect the 
spiritual mood of the catechumen: and we are left with 
nothing more than that of which we are told by Clemens, 
truthfully no doubt: ‘The pass-word of the Eleusinian 
mysteries is as follows, *I have fasted, I have drunk the 
barley-drink, I have taken (things) from the sacred chest, 
having tasted thereof’ I have placed them into the Kalathos, 


a Lobeck’s emendation is proved by 
the passage in Hippolytus, R. 219, and 
an inscription found on the margin of 
a well near the Dipylon gate, ‘О Пау 
4 Mi xaípere Миф: kadai’ Фе ke 
brépxve, Bull. Corr. Hell. 20, p. 79; 
see Lenormant, * Eleusinia’ in Darem- 
berg et Saglio, 2, p. 573, n. 682, who 
concludes that the formula was uttered 
at the HAnpoxcaı, and that these took 
place at Athens immediately on the 
return of the mystae. But the invoca- 
tion of Pan, Men, and the Nymphs 
does not suggest the MAnpoxda: the 


inscription seems only to prove that the 
formula was not confined to the mys- 
teries and was not part of the secret 
Adyos (it is probably of the second cen- 
tury A. D.). 

> The word épyacápevos in the for- 
mula has been emended by Lobeck 
(Aglaoph, р. 25) to éyyevodpevos: Prof. 
Dieterich, Zine Mithrasliturgie, р. 
125, would retain épyacdpevos, to which 
he would give an obscene meaning; 
but if such were lurking in the words 
Arnobius would have seized on it, who 
quotes the formula in an innocent para- 
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and again from the kalathos into the сһеві 2196” This 
curious and somewhat lengthy formula served excellently no‘ 
doubt to distinguish the initiated, and it illustrates the 
exceeding importance attaching in early mystic ritual to 
simple movements and acts: nevertheless it would strike us 
as flat and dull, but for one gleam of enlightenment it gives us 
concerning something we would wish to know. Some kind of 
sacrament was a preliminary condition of admission to the 
mystery or was itself part of the pönoıs. In drinking the 
kvxedr the mystae drank of the same cup as the goddess drank 
of when at last she broke her nine days' fast in the midst of 
her sorrow, and the antiquity of this ritual is attested by the 
Homeric hymn. This then is some kind of communion 
service, which will be considered later; and part of the 
same celebration was the rite to which the rest of the formula 
refers—if Lobeck's emendation is accepted—the eating by 
the communicant of some sacred food which was preserved in 
the mystic cista, pain benit probably with other cereals and 
fruits. And again we have a reference to the probably 
sacramental eating of holy food in the extract from Polemon, 
given by Athenaeus??4, which Rubensohn maintains with 
skilful and convincing arguments to refer to the xepxvodopía *, 
an essential though preliminary part of the great mystery. 
And here also the food is nothing but fruits and cereals. 
Elsewhere animal sacrifice was prevalent in Demeter's wor- 
ship; we cannot be sure whether it was allowed or tabooed in 
the more esoteric ritual of the mysteries ^, but it was certainly 
practised in the zepí(goAos of the temple 2198, 


phrase, though in a very vituperative 
context, Adv. Nation. 5. 26. However, 
Prof. Dieterich in his valuable treatise 
has collected evidence proving in much 
ancient ritual the prevalence of the belief 
that mystic communion with the deity 
could be obtained through the semblance 
of sexual intercourse : it is found in the 
Attis-Cybele worship, and in the Isis- 
ritual (Joseph. Antig. 18. 3) and it pro- 
bably explains the myth of Pasiphae. 
* Ath. Mitth. 1898, p. 271. 
: P The scholiast оп Aristophanes3?€ 


tells us that *it was not lawful to fling 
outside (the temple) any part of the 
victim offered to Demeter and Perse- 
phone’ (бубдеға refers properly to animal 
sacrifice), We are familiar with this 
rule in Greece expressed often in the 
ritual-inscriptions by the phrase ойк 
дтофора, and we find it in other Medi- 
terranean countries. It implies that the 
sacrifice is so sacred that it must be 
consumed on the altar and not taken 
away to a secular place or for secular 
purposes, The scholiast’s words would 
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The scholiast on Plato?!?* pretends to have discovered 
another Eleusinian formula, not unlike the last, ‘I have eaten 
from the timbrel, I have drunk from the cymbal, I have 
carried the sacred vessel, I have crept under the shrine (or 
bridal-chamber) *.' At once we catch the echo of a Phrygian 
orgy ; and Firmicus Maternus, supported by Clemens, supplies 
the fitting termination to such a litany, ‘I have become 
a mystic votary of Attis? We can leave this aside in discussing 
Eleusis ". 

Was there then nothing more in the way of litany or solemn 
utterance? We can discover nothing more ; but, because the 
record fails us at this point, as in so many others, we must not 
assert that there were no other words put into the mouths of 
the mystae more expressive of spiritual hope; such as was 
perhaps the joyful proclamation in the Athenian marriage- 
service and the Phrygian Dionysiac mystery, ‘I have fled from 
evil, I have found a better thing': even in certain modern 
savage mysteries the idea. of the mental regeneration of the 
initiated finds utterance*. But it may not have been the cue 
of the Christian writers to mention it, and the pagan may have 
refrained out of reverencc. 

We can pass now to consider whether there was any dis- 
course or official exposition of mystic doctrine or belief, delivered 


be out of place if he were thinking well as at Eleusis was merely a symbol 


merely of a éAoxatrapa: they imply 
a sacrifice that could be eaten, and 
possibly a sacramental sacrifice of a 
holy victim, perhaps a pig, somewhere 
inside Demeter’s and Kore’s temple. 
But where and when? The scholiast 
is referring to an Attic rule, but not of 
necessity, though probably, to Eleusis. 
Was the purple-died wool that seems to 
have been used in the ritual of the 
mysteries partly for purification, partly 
as a badge to bind round the arms and 
feet of the mystae, a ‘surrogate’ for 
the blood of the animal or of them- 
selves, with which in ancient times they 
may have been smeared ?**, The purple 
badge occurred also in the Samothra- 
cian mysteries: and here perhaps as 


of the lower world, used as an amulet— 
vide p. 172, note c. 

з The тавтд5 will probably have been 
the small shrine of Cybele, regarded as 
her bridal-chamber, carried by her та070- 
Qópot. 

b The context in Protrept. p. 13 
(Pott.) clearly connects the formula with 
the Phrygian mysteries; Lenormant in 
* Eleusinia, Daremberg et Saglio, 2. 
р. 572 misreads Clemens, and preferring 
the authority of the unknown scholiast to 
that of the other two writers concludes 
that ‘the Sabazios-mystery was part of 
the Eleusinian éworreia.’ 

с Vide Frazer, Golden Bough?, vol. 3, 
p. 428, &c. 
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at the close of the ceremony or accompanying it. This is the 
question on which Lobeck’s scepticism was most active; for 
he had to silence the absurdities of those who held the opinion 
that the hierophant was in the position of a prophet-priest who 
aspired to impart profounder truth concerning God and man 
and the world to eager ears. No official priest of Greece was 
likely to be a spiritual teacher or to rise much above the 
intellectual level of his fellows. Nevertheless, there was cer- 
tainly some exposition accompanying the unfolding of the 
mysteries, though it may well have been the least important 
part of the whole ceremony, of probably less importance than 
the sermon at the close of our Christian service“. Something 
was heard as well as seen 288; the Eumolpidae were in charge 
of certain дурафо: био, an unwritten code, according to which 
they delivered their exegesis, which may have been little more 
than decisions on details of ritual??!: but the hierophant said 
something more; he was the chief spokesman, who * poured 
forth winning utterance, and whose voice the catechumen 
‘ardently desired to hear ’?% %% 219, What then was this utter- 
ance of the hierophant, delivered not at the трбррцоів nor in the 
preliminary ceremonies, but in the hall of the mysteries, which 
only the mystae could hear? In judging the evidence, we must 
carefully distinguish between what may have been said to his 
protégé by the individual pvoraywyds, the private introducer, 
or again what was expounded in outside speculation concern- 
ing the inner meaning of the ópyia, and on the other hand what 
was communicated by those who had the right of exegesis in 
the inner hall. For instance, when we are told by St. Augus- 
tine ^? that Varro interpreted the whole of the ceremony as 
containing nothing but corn-ritual and corn-symbolism, we 
have only Varro's private judgement, which is interesting 
though false, but in any case it does not concern the question 
we are raising. Nor again, when Cicero in the De Natura 
Deorum" speaks as though the knowledge obtained by the 


* In the analysis of the various parts sentence of Galen's, De usu Part. 7. 14, 
of the ристўрои by Theo Smyrnaeus, who speaks of the rapt attention paid 
quoted above, there is no clear mention by the initiated ‘to the things done and 
of Adyos or discourse; but we һауе said’ in the Eleusinian and Samothra- 
some evidence of its importance in a cian mysteries. > 1.42. 
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Eleusinia was natural philosophy rather than theology, ‘rerum 
magis natura cognoscitur quam deorum,’ must we infer that 
the hierophant discoursed on the sacred myths of Greece in 
the style of the later stoics, or of Roscher and Max Müller ; 
the context only indicates that certain people rationalized on the 
Eleusinian and Samothracian ceremonies with a view to discover 
in them a mere system of symbolic expression of natural and 
physical facts. This tendency was rife in Greece from the fifth 
century В.С. onwards, as it has been rife in our age : so far as it 
was effective it was fatal to the anthropomorphic religion; and 
we can hardly suppose that any hierophant, however eccentric, 
would allow himself to be dominated by such a suicidal impulse 
when discoursing on the holy rites. Another passage in Cicero 
is more difficult to explain: ‘Remember, as you have been 
initiated, the things that were imparted to you in the mys- 
teries 2°; and the context shows clearly that he is referring to 
the Euhemeristic doctrine that deities were merely glorified 
men who died long ago, and the words quoted, as well as 
those which precede, certainly suggest that Eleusis taught her 
catechumens this depressing doctrine. No doubt the hiero- 
phant had some slight liberty of exposition, and his discourse 
may bave occasionally reflected some of the passing theories of 
the day *, absurd or otherwise; but that Euhemerism was part 
of the orthodox dogma of the mysteries, of the патра Eùpoà- 
тёё, we should refuse to believe even if Cicero explicitly 
stated it. There is something here, probably trifling, that we 
do not understand; Cicero's statement may be a mere mistake, 
or based on some insignificant fact such as that Eubouleus the 
god was once an Eleusinian shepherd. 

More important is the extract from Porphyry *^, who tells 
us that * Triptolemos is said to have laid down laws for the 
Athenians,’ and that Xenocrates declared that three of these 
were still preached at Eleusis, namely, ‘to honour one's 
father and mother, to make to the deities an acceptable sacri- 
fice of fruits, not to destroy animal life” Here is moral teach- 
ing and an important ritual-law, and the natural interpretation 


a In the time of Julian the hiero- neo-Platonic tendencies, víde Eunapius, 
phant was a philosopher, probably of — ГИ. Max. p. 52 (Boissonade). 
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of the passage is that these rules of conduct were impressed 
upon the mystae by those who expounded the mysteries, For 
what other teaching was there at Eleusis except in the тєАєттї- 
piv? Yet we are confronted with difficulties. The Greeks 
did not want mysteries to teach them their duty to their 
parents, for this was sanctioned and upheld by the ordinary 
religion. As regards the sanctity of animal life, could Eleusis 
teach a vegetarian religious doctrine that was openly and 
systematically defied by the state and the mystac themselves Р 
We may believe, though we cannot absolutely assert, that the 
sacrifices or sacraments in the ' telesterion ' were bloodless, but 
animal victims were offered in the z«pí(BoAos of the temple, and 
the rites of purification demanded the shedding of animal 
blood. It is possible that Xenocrates was attempting to father 
Orphic doctrines upon Triptolemos and Eleusis: for though 
he is not otherwise known as a propagandist of Orphism, he 
was interested in its mythology, and appears to have held 
peculiar opinions concerning the sanctity of animal life. 

At any rate we cannot believe that Porphyry's statement, 
however we may explain or regard it, reveals to us anything 
of the mystic teaching of the Eleusinia. No doubt the hiero- 
phant descanted on the blessings mankind derived from 
Demeter, as the testimony of Isocrates assures us??? ; doubtless 
he would comment on the iepa explaining their sanctity, as the 
savage hierophant of the Australian mysteries explains the 
sanctity of the ‘Churinga’ to the neophyte. Certainly it was 
not his part to preach the doctrine of the immortality of the 
soul, for as Rohde has well pointed out, the belief in the con- 
tinuance of life after death was presupposed by the mysteries, 
and was more or less accepted by the average Greek, being 
the basis of the cult of the dead. It was happiness in the other 
world that the mysteries promised and which initiation aimed at 
securing. At the same time, no doubt, through the solemn and 
impressive ceremonies of initiation, belief in the possibility of 
continuance of life may have gained a stronger hold on the 
mind of the average man: while it is quite conceivable that 
the discourse of the hierophant touched on the future joys of 
the mystae. Не may also have exhorted them to lead pure 
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and good lives in the future. But we know nothing positively 
of any higher moral teaching in these mysteries: we have no 
record and no claim put forth. It is clear that their immediate 
aim was not an ethical one; though it is quite reasonable to 
believe that in certain cases they would exercise a beneficial 
influence upon subsequent conduct. The character of these 
ceremonies, as of Greek religion in general, was dominantly 
ritualistic ; but the fifth century B.C. was ripe for that momen- 
tous development in religion whereby the conception of 
ritualistic purity becomes an ethical idea. It is specially 
attested concerning the Samothracian rites that persons were 
the better and juster for initiation into them *, As regards 
the Eleusinia we have no such explicit testimony 23; it is 
even implied by the cynical phrase of Diogenes that they 
made no moral demands at all “°°, but ex Aypothesi he knew 
nothing whatever about them. On the other hand, Andocides, 
when he is pleading for his life before the Athenian jury, 
assumes that those who had been initiated would take a juster 
and sterner view of moral guilt and innocence, and that foul 
conduct was a greater sin when committed by a man who was 
in the service of ‘the Mother and the Daughter’ 22294: And we 
should not forget the words of Aristophanes at the close of the 
beautiful ode that Dionysos heard in the meadows of the 
blessed, “То us alone is there a sun and joyous light after 
death, who have been initiated and who lived in pious 
fashion as touching our duty to strangers and private 
people ' 225», 

The Amphictyonic decree !55* of the second century В.С. 
speaks of the mysteries as enforcing the lesson that 'the 
greatest of human blessings is fellowship and mutual trust' : 
but these words cannot be taken as proving any actual doc- 
trine that was explicitly preached, but as alluding to the 
natural influence which all participation in mystic rites pro- 
duces on the mind, the quickened sense of comradeship 
between the members. And this may have been the implicit 
idea that inspired the conviction of the rhetorician Sopatros 


* Diod. Sic. 5. 49. 
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that initiation would increase his capacity for every kind of 
excellence 7238, 

As regards the moral question, then, we may conclude that 
though in the Homeric hymn there is no morality, but happi- 
ness after death depends on the performance of certain cere- 
monies, and punishment follows the neglect of them 7254, by 
the time of Aristophanes the mysteries had come to make for 
righteousness in some degree: probably not so much through 
direct precept or exhortation, but rather through their psycho- 
logic results, through the abiding influences that may be 
produced on will and feeling by a solemn, majestic, and long 
sustained ceremony, accompanied by acts of purification and 
self-denial, and leading up to a profound sense of self-deliverance. 

In fact whatever opinion we may form concerning the Aóyos 
or discourse delivered at the mysteries it was, as we have said, 
of far less importance than the &rorreia, the sight of holy things 
and scenes: we gather this from other evidence, but specially 
from Aristotle's well-known statement that ‘the initiated do 
not learn anything so much as feel certain emotions and are 
put into a certain frame of тіпа’ 222, These words throw more 
light than almost any other record on the true significance of 
the Eleusinia ; and are at least a stumbling-block in the way 
of M. Foucart's theory, expounded in his Recherches, about 
which a few words may be said before leaving the question 
concerning the mystic teaching. In accordance with his 
theory of their Egyptian origin, he maintains that the object 
of the mysteries was much the same as that of the Egyptian 
Book of the Dead: to provide, namely, the smystae with 
elaborate rules for avoiding the perils that beset the road into 
the other world, and for attaining at last to the happy regions: 
that for this purpose the hierophant recited magic formulae 
whereby the soul could repel the demons that beset the path 
by which it must journey; and the mysfes learned them by 
careful repetition : therefore a fine and impressive voice was 
demanded of the hierophant, and the Adyos was really the 
cardinal point of the whole: and it was to seek this deliverance 
from the terrors of hell that all Greece flocked to Eleusis, 
while poets and orators glorified the Eleusinian scheme of 
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salvation. Even M. Foucart’s well-known learning and acumen 
fail to commend these hypotheses, The weakness in certain 
parts of them has been exposed already: great violence has 
to be done to the facts to make the Egyptian theory plausible 
for a moment; nor is there any hint or allusion, much less 
record, to be found in the ancient sources, suggesting that any 
recital of magic formulae was part of the ceremony. To 
suppose that the crowds that sought the privilege of initiation 
were tormented, as modern Europe has been at certain times, 
by ghostly terrors of judgement, is to misconceive the average 
Greek mind. The Inferno of Greek mythology is far less 
lurid than Dante’s, and it is to the credit of the Greek tem- 
perament that it never took its goblin-world very seriously, 
though the belief was generally prevalent that the gods might 
punish flagrant sinners after death. In fact, M. Foucart’s 
theories which have no vraisemblance in their application to 
Eleusis would be better in place in a discussion of the private 
Orphic sects and their mystic ceremonies. The tombs of 
Crete and Magna Graecia have supplied us with fragments of 
an Orphic poem, verses from which were buried with the dead, 
and served as amulets or spells to secure salvation for the soul. 
And Plato, always reverential of Eleusinian rites, speaks con- 
temptuously of the attempts of the Orphic priests to terrorize 
men's minds with threats of punishment that awaited them in the 
next world, unless they performed certain mystic sacrifices in 
this. If the kernel of the mysteries were what M. Foucart 
supposes, the recitation of magic spells whereby to bind the 
demon powers of the next world, Greek ethical philosophy 
would have probably attacked them as detrimental to morality, 
and their vogue would have been an ominous sign of mental 
decay. But on the contrary they reached their zenith when 
the Greek intellect was in the full vigour of sanity and health. 
We have no reason for imputing to them a debasing supersti- 
tion or to suppose that their main function was a magic 
incantation: what there was of primitive thought in the 
mystery, probably the belief in the close association of man’s 
life with the life of plants, could easily be invested with a 
higher significance and serve as the stimulus of a higher hope. 
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The account of the mysteries as given above is perhaps as 
complete as the literary evidence at present forthcoming 
allows. But does it explain the enthusiastic reverence they 
awakened, and the rapturous praise that the best Greek 
literature often awarded them!®? ‘Happy is he,’ cries 
Pindar, ‘who has seen them before he goes beneath the 
hollow earth: that man knows the true end of life and its 
source divine’: and Sophocles vies with Pindar in his tribute 
of devotion; the stately and religious Aeschylus, native of 
Eleusis, acknowledges his debt to Demeter ‘who has nurtured 
his soul’: while Isocrates in his liquid prose declares that 
‘for those who have shared in them their hopes are sweetened 
concerning the end of life and their whole existence’; and 
the writers of the later days of paganism, Aristides and 
Libanius, speak of them with more fervent ecstasy still. 

To explain satisfactorily to ourselves the fascination they 
exercised over the national mind of Hellas some of us may be 
inclined to have recourse to the theory put forward by 
Dr. Jevons in his /utroduction to the Study of Religion ; some 
less important points of it have already been criticized, but 
it has been convenient to reserve the consideration of its 
central principle for the close of this chapter. The theory 
is a theory of totemism conjoined with a certain view of the 
Eleusinian sacrifice. We will now be silent about the question 
of totemism, a word that is irrelevant in the discussion of the 
Eleusinia ; it is his view of the sacrifice that it is fruitful to 
consider. He has drawn from Professor Robertson Smith’s 
work on the Religion of the Semites the conception of the 
gift-offering to the deity being a later and in some sense a 
depraved outgrowth of an earlier and higher sacrifice, which 
was of the nature of a sacramental meal whereby the wor- 
shipper became of one flesh and one blood with his deity by 
eating or drinking some divine substance. He goes on to 
maintain that certain archaic worships in Greece, among 
others the Eleusinia, had been able to retain the more primitive 
and in some sense the more spiritual conception of sacrifice as 
a communion, which elsewhere had been supplanted by the 
more utilitarian view of it as a bribe: then that the opening 
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of the great mysteries to the Greek world—an event which 
he erroneously places in the period of Solon—coincided with 
the revival of religious feeling in Greece, with a consciousness 
of the hollowness of the gift-offering and with a yearning for 
a closer religious communion through more efficacious, sacra- 
mental ritual. Now the original and well-reasoned hypothesis, 
that was first put forward in Professor Robertson Smith's 
article in the Excyclopacdia Britannica and developed in his 
larger work, wants more careful scrutiny than it has usually 
received, and the detailed examination of it must be reserved ?, 
When modified in certain important points the theory is, I 
think, applicable to Greek as well as to Semitic sacrifice. 
Sacramental meals are found in Greece, and were by no means 
confined to the mysteries. Doubtless the drinking of the 
кәкебу and the eating from the xépyvos implied some idea of 
communion with the divinity ; and an inscription tells us that 
the priest of the Samothracian mysteries broke sacred bread 
and poured out drink for the mystae’; a savage form of 
sacrament may be faintly discernible in the Arcadian Despoina- 
ritual!9, But if we keep strictly to the evidence, as we ought 
in such a case, we have no right to speak of a sacramental 
common meal at Eleusis, to which, as around a communion- 
table, the worshippers gathered, strengthening their mutual 
sense of religious fellowship thereby: we do not hear of the 
mapdoıroı of Demeter as we hear of the rapacıroı of Heracles 
and Apollo at Acharnae. 

As regards the sacrifices before the mystae reached Eleusis, 
we know nothing about them except that one of them at least 
was a preliminary condition of initiation. As for the xuxewv, 
for all we know, they may have drunk it separately, each by 
himself or herself, or at least in pairs^; we have no proof here 
of a sacramental common meal, although it is probable that 
the votary felt in drinking it a certain fellowship with the 
deity, who by the story had drunk it before him, Still less 


* Vide my article іп 220000? Journal, ments of Demeter, p. 240, showing two 


1904, p. 306. mystae. 
> Arch. Epigr. Mitth, 1882, p. 8, 4 There is no text or context which 
по, 14. proves that the initiated at Eleusis was 


* Vide the vase described in Monu- regarded as of one flesh with the deity: 
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—and this is a grave objection to the constructive idea of 
Dr. Jevons’ theory—is there any sign that the initiated believed 
they were partaking through food of the divine substance of 
their divinity. This conception of the sacrament, which has 
played a leading part in Christian theology, appears elsewhere 
sporadically in ancient Greek ritual ; we may detect it in the 
Attic Buphonia, in the Dionysiac offering of the bull-calf at 
Tenedos, in the story of the mad bull with golden horns, that 
seems to have embodied Hekate, devoured by the Thessalian 
host*; and it is salient in the Maenad-ritual of Dionysos. 
But it is by no means so frequent that we could assume it in 
any given case without evidence. And there is no kind of 
evidence of its recognition at Eleusis: and no convincing 
reason for supposing that the Greeks flocked there because 
they were weary of the conventional gift-offering, and because 
they believed that a profounder and more satisfying ritual of 
communion-sacrifice existed there. Moreover, we have strong 
grounds for doubting whether this latter ever exercised a vital 
influence upon religious thought in the older Hellenism, 
outside at least the pale of the private Orphic societies. It 
may have been the secret of the strength of the later Cybele- 
worship; but the author of the Homeric hymn, the first 
propagandist of the Eleusinia, ignores it altogether, and 
presents the Eleusinian sacrifice merely as a gift-offering: it 
is also ignored by the earlier Greek philosophers, and by the 
later writers, such as Lucian, in his treatise тері Өусібу, Or 
Iamblichus in the De Mysterüs. The silence concerning it 
in the latter work is all the more remarkable, as the author 
carefully analyses the phenomena of mystic ecstasy, and 
rejects as unworthy the gift-theory, regarding sacrifice as a 
token of friendship with the divinity, but shows no recognition 
of the idea of sacramental communion. In fact, а serious part 
of Dr. Jevons’ construction collapses through this vacuum in 
the evidence, and cannot be strengthened by a priori pro- 
babilities. Lastly, we come to feel another difficulty in his 


those on which Professor Dieterich me to be relevant. 
relies in his able treatise, Eze Afithras- a Polyaen. Strat. 8. 42. 
Jifurgie, pp. 137-138, do not seem to 
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attempted solution of the Eleusinian problem. Whatever the 
mystic sacrifice may have been, he lays a great deal more 
stress upon it than the Greeks themselves did *. It is clear 
that the pivot of these mysteries was the émomreía, not the 
боса: among the five essential parts of the u/geis given by 
Theon Smyrnaeus there is no mention of sacrifice, nor in the 
strange case dealt with by the late rhetorician Sopatros of the 
man who was initiated by the goddesses themselves in a 
dream ; they admitted him to their communion by telling 
him something and showing him something *. 

If we abandon then this hypothesis, are we left quite in the 
dark as to the secret of salvation that Eleusis cherished and 
imparted? When we have weighed all the evidence and 
remember the extraordinary fascination a spectacle exercised 
upon the Greek temperament, the solution of the problem is 
not so remote or so perplexing. The solemn fast and pre- 
paration, the mystic food eaten and drunk, the moving 
passion-play, the extreme sanctity of the tepd revealed, all 
these influences could induce in the worshipper, not indeed 
the sense of absolute union with the divine nature such as the 
Christian sacrament or the hermit’s reverie or the Maenad’s 
frenzy might give, but at least the feeling of intimacy and 
friendship with the deities, and a strong current of sympathy 
was established by the mystic contact. But these deities, 
the mother and the daughter and the dark god in the back- 
ground, were the powers that governed the world beyond the 
grave: those who had won their friendship by initiation in 
this life would by the simple logic of faith regard themselves 
as certain to win blessing at their hands in the next. And 
this, as far as we can discern, was the ground on which 
flourished the Eleusinian hope. 

It flourished and maintained itself and its ritual throughout 
the latter days of paganism when the service of Zeus Olympios 
was almost silent ; and it only succumbed to no less a religion 

з Dr. Jevons himself seems at last to — «eóv which is the crowning point of the 
have perceived this, for he says on ritual’ But this admission loosens 
p. 381 ‘it is the communion thus most of the fabric of his hypothesis, 


afforded (by the revelation of the corn- b Khetor. Graec, vol. 8, p. 121. 
stalk) rather than the sacramental xv- 
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than Christianity itself. With its freedom from ‘ecstatic 
extravagance and intolerant dogmatism, with its appealing 
dramatic display, with the solemn beauty of its ritual touched 
with melancholy but warmed with genial hope, the Eleusinian 
worship bore to the end the deep impress of the best Hellenic 
spirit. To its authority and influence may be due the com- 
parative immunity of Greece from the invasion of Mithraism 2. 

We should certainly expect that a cult of such prestige 
would plant offshoots of itself in different parts of Greece. 
Perhaps we can find one of these in Attica itself, namely, in 
the mystery of Soteira whom Aristotle vaguely mentions, and 
who is probably the same as the Kore Soteira worshipped at 
Korydalos near the Реігаеиѕ 7, It is difficult to suppose 
that this Kore should be Athena, whose worship, so far as we 
know, was never mystic; and we gather from the context 
of the passage in the Frogs, in which the mystae sing the 
praises of Soteira, that she is none other than their own 
goddess Kore-Persephone; the mystic liturgy being prone 
to substitute a reverential appellative such as ‘Hagne’ or 
‘Despoina’ for the proper name. Why was Kore called 
specially the ‘Saviour’? Aristophanes seems to interpret 
the name in a political sense, and this may also have been its 
significance in the worship of Kore Soteira at Cyzicos and at 
Erythrae 12519; but at Megalopolis at least it had a ‘mystic’ 
meaning, an inscription proving that ‘Soteira’ was there 
identical with the Despoina of the Lykosuran mysteries !!?* ; 
and that the cult of Kore Soteira was * mystic' at Sparta 
seems proved by its close association with the legend of 
Orpheus!!", It is probable that in the Attic, Arcadian, and 
Laconian worships, Kore was called ‘the Saviour’ because of 
the blessings she dispensed to her zzys/ae after death: and 
we may bear in mind that the same mystic use of сотурѓа or 
* salvation’ occurred in the later Dionysiac-Attis rites. If this 


ý 
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supposition is correct, the word that has become the master- 
word of the Christian creed was drawn like much else of the 
Christian vocabulary from the earlier nomenclature of paganism. 

But outside Attica also there were cults of Demeter Eleu- 
sinia that were regarded by the ancients themselves as early 
scions of the mystic worship at Eleusis: and it is a historical 
question of some interest whether this opinion was correct. In 
Ionia, at Ephesus and Mykale, the foundation of the ‘ Eleu- 
sinian’ goddess was associated with the legend of the Attic 
foundation ??! * 5 and, as we have seen, the Ephesian ‘ Basileis’ 
possessed the same sacred functions in regard to her rites as 
the Archon Basileus at Athens. At the Arcadian city of 
Pheneos the mysteries of Demeter Eleusinia presented certain 
peculiar features of ritual that have already been noticed ?? ; 
certain sacred books containing the rules for the initiation were 
kept in the rocky vault known as the тетрона, and were read 
aloud to the mystae at the great annual reAerj. The citizens 
declared that the öpspeva were a counterpart of the Eleusinian, 
and that they were founded by a certain Naos, a near 
descendant of Eumolpos. 

We may surmise that Alexandria possessed some form of 
Eleusinian rites, as we hear of the region called Eleusis, 
situated about four miles from the city: and the Athenian 
hierophant had been specially summoned from Attica by the 
first Ptolemy to advise on a matter concerning the state- 
religion 20 * 27 ; but the only mystic Demeter-ceremonies that 
are recorded of Alexandria are connected with the kalathos- 
ritual, which shows no resemblance to the Eleusinian, so far as 
the hymn of Callimachus gives us an account of it. We have 
in the ‘ Panarium ?' a late record of what at first sight appears 
to be a pagan mystic cult of *Kore' at Alexandria: on 
a certain day the worshippers met in the temple called *Korion,' 
and after a religious service that lasted through the night bore 
away at daybreak the idol of the maiden and escorted it with 
torches to an underground chapel; whence they then brought 
up another idol of wood, naked and seated on a litter, but with 
the sign of the cross on its brow: this was led seven times 

* Geogr. Reg. s.v. Africa (Alexandria): cf. my /Tibhert Lectures, pp» 34-36. 
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round the temple with timbrels and flutes and hymns, and 
then restored to its underground dwelling, * And they say that 
on this day Kore, that is the virgin, gave birth to the eternal.' 
We have here a very striking picture of the transitional period 
between paganism and Christianity, the engrafting the name 
of the virgin and the imprinting the sign of the cross upon the 
earlier Kore, the transmuting of a pagan ritual with the idea 
ofa virgin-birth*. But it would be a mockery of all criticism 
to endeavour to deduce from this fantastic account any definite 
view concerning the genuine Eleusinia at Alexandria: its value 
is greater for the general history of European religion. 

In many places where Demeter is not known to have been 
worshipped by this special title of "EAevewía, we find indubit- 
able traces of Eleusinian influence: for instance, at Keleae 
near Phlius, where, as Pausanias tells us, the ‘ initiation-mystery 
of Demeter' was held every four years, and a special hiero- 
phant, who might be a married man, was elected for each 
occasion, but the rest of the proceedings were “ап imitation of 
those at Eleusis'???^: at Lerna in Argolis, where the legend 
of the abduction was indigenous and a тєлєт of Demeter, in 
which possibly Dionysos had a share, is recorded by Pausanias, 
who gives Philammon as its traditional founder ; late inscrip- 
tions show that its organization was assimilated to the Eleu- 
sinian, the son of an Athenian hierophant being hierophant of 
the Lernaean mystery 1%» 33; at Megalopolis, where the 
initiation-ceremonies that were performed in the temenos of 
the ‘great goddesses’ were again an ‘imitation of those at 
Eleusis' ?*; the institution of them may belong to the 
period of Epaminondas, and there is no reason that forbids 
us supposing them to have been derived from Eleusis. 
The MeydAa deal here, as at Andania ?**, and the Arcadian 
Trapezos?** are certainly Demeter and Kore, known in the 
usual mystic fashion by a solemn descriptive appellation; we 
see by the Achaean decree of the latter part of the second 
century B.C. that they were served by a hierophant who was 
elected for life, and whom we may suppose to have usually 


* Аф is a gnostic concept borrowed from Mithraism, vide Cumont, Culte de 
Mithras, 1, p. 76. 
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belonged to the sacred family of the founders of the mystery ; 
but we find no rule of celibacy enforced here as at Athens. 
We have good evidence that just as Asclepios made his way 
into the Attic mysteries, so his Epidaurian cult became at 
least in later times strongly coloured with Eleusinian in- 
fluence ?*, Finally, we have reason to believe that, in later 
times, mysteries were established after the fashion of the Attic 
at Naples 75? э, 

On the other hand we have record of a certain number of 
cults of Demeter Eleusinia, of which no legend claiming for 
them an Eleusinian origin has come down to us, and which 
are not recorded as being connected with any ‘ mysteries ' at 
all. At Hysiai near Cithaeron stood a temple of Demeter 
*Edevowvia that is much heard of in the later accounts of the 
battle of Plataea: according to Plutarch its foundation was of 
great antiquity, but the only indication that might seem to 
attest it was the existence of a prehistoric grave mentioned by 
Pausanias as in its vicinity or precincts??. The same cult 
existed in probably more than one district of Laconia 249; in 
the south, on the slopes of Taygetos, the Eleusinion of Demeter 
is mentioned, where the mother at certain seasons received her 
daughter, whose statue was formally escorted thither from 
Helos on the coast. The temple contained a statue of Orpheus, 
evidently a very archaic wooden image, as Pausanias was told 
it was a “Pelasgic dedication. And an inscription from the 
Roman period found at Messoa (Mistra) speaks of an ауф» that 
is evidently part of a festival there called the ‘’EAevövıa’ or 
Eleusinia, while the ritual-formula reveals there the trio of Attic- 
Eleusinian deities, Demeter, Plouton, Persephone; but with 
these was grouped ‘ Despoina, whose name was better known 
in Arcadia, and the law of the ritual itself presents some 
peculiarities, such as the exclusion of males, that prevent our 
regarding it as borrowed from the Eleusinian mysteries. In 
Arcadia the cult existed at Thelpusa, where the temple of 
Demeter Eleusinia contained three colossal marble statues of 
Demeter, ‘the Daughter, and Dionysos?*?; and at Basilis, 
where the legend prevailed that Kypselos, the ancient 
Arcadian king, the father-in-law of Kresphontes, instituted 
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the cult of Demeter Eleusinia and a festival of which ‘a 
contest for beauty’ formed a part, prizes being given to the 
most beautiful women 24, Finally, we have traces of the 
goddess ‘ Eleusinia’ or Eleusina in Crete and Thera 243-245, 
Now as regards the explanation of these facts, there is 
considerable diversity of opinion among scholars. Some?, 
like Dr. Rohde, following the lead of K. O. Müller, maintain 
that Eleusis is directly and indirectly the metropolis whence 
all these cults emigrated at some time or other. But the 
contrary and more paradoxical view is sometimes taken’ 
that outside Eleusis there is no single cult of Demeter 
Eleusinia, not even that in the Athenian Eleusinion, that 
should be regarded as affiliated to the Attic town: that in 
fact the name of Demeter ’Edevowvia, a prehistoric goddess of 
wide recognition in early Hellas, is the prior fact, the name 
of Eleusis secondary : that Eleusinia gave the name to Eleusis, 
not Eleusis to Eleusinia. On this theory the latter word is 
regarded as a variant for ’EAevoia, an equivalent for Eileithyia, 
so that the * Eleusinian' goddess means Demeter the ‘ helper 
in child-birth’? But against this explanation, which has been 
proffered without much critical argument, there are serious 
objections from the point of view of cult, and still more serious 
on philological grounds. We have seen that Demeter had occa- 
sionally some recognition as a travail-goddess*, and this function 
may have belonged to her Aeginetan counterpart Damia, as 
in fact it belonged to most Greek goddesses, and to some far 
more essentially than to Demeter. What is important to note 
is that nowhere in the cults of *"EAeveua' is there any feature 
in the ritual or legend that suggests the child-birth goddess. 
The Laconian Eleusia is of course Eileithyia, the name being 
slightly transformed by the known laws of the Laconian 
dialect ?:?; but neither Eleusia in Laconia nor Eileithyia 
elsewhere was ever, so far as our present evidence goes, 
“ Müller, Kleine Schrift. 2, p. 259; of Eleusis, but that most were non- 
Toepffer, Attische Genealogie, p. 102, — mystic. 
&c.; Rohde, Psyche; Wilamowitz-Moel- b e, g. by Bloch, Der Ault und Mys- 
lendorff, Homerische Untersuch. p.209, terien von Eleusis, 1896 ; cf. his article 
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associated with Demeter. If it is true, as Hesychius tells 
us 240, that Artemis was called ’EXevervla in Sicily, the support 
that this might seem to give to the theory that is being 
considered is at once destroyed by his further statement that 
Zeus was called 'EAeve(vios by the Ionians. For Artemis was 
indeed a deity of child-birth, but Zeus obviously was not; and 
they may have both merely drawn this epithet by reason of 
some accidental cult-association * from the worship of Demeter 
’*EXevowia. Again, the etymological equation 'EAev6(a =’ EAev- 
awia leaves unexplained the formative suffix of the latter 
word, and is based on a false supposition; for, though the 
Laconians would call '"EAe(8vta ' EXevoía, no other Greek dialect 
would, and it is absurd to suppose that all over the Greek 
world people spoke of Demeter as 7 *EAevowia in order to 
imitate the Laconian lisp: again, by the laws of its adjectival 
formation, 'EAevew(a can only be explained in the light of the 
facts we possess as a compound word arising from 'EAevo(s 
('EAevoivos). We can also be certain that ‘ Eleusis; the base- 
word, whatever its root-meaning may have been, was the 
name of a place. But what place? We must reckon with 
the possibility of there having been more settlements of this 
name than the Attic, for many Greek place-names were apt 
to recur, and a dim recollection was preserved of an Eleusis 
in Boeotia on the Copaic lake ?*, and Thera named one of its 
cities ’EAevoiv?®. But some one of these must have been 
famous enough to diffuse the name, for we have no more right 
to suppose in the lack of any evidence that there was always 
a local ‘ Eleusis’ wherever there was a worship of 7) ’EAevorvia 
than to maintain that there was a local Olympos wherever 
Zeus ’OAöumios was worshipped. And the only famous 
Eleusis was the Attic. 

But can we believe that it was so famous in early times as 
to have diffused this title of Demeter through the Peloponnese, 
where the Laconian and Arcadian cults of  ’EAevowia claimed 
to be pre-Dorian foundations? This is the difficulty which has 
caused mistrust of the simple and obvious explanation of 


а We must often reckon with this Zeus ‘Hpaios, "Афробів:05, Apollo Xap- 
factor in the growth of cult-titles, е. g. 779óvios, Athena Alarris. 
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*EAevowla. But we must consider the value of that claim. 
In regard to the worship at Basilis?*! we have the temple- 
legend given us by Athenaeus from the * Arkadika ' of Nikias, 
ascribing its foundation to the pre-Dorian Kypselos. Now 
Kypselos may have been a real Arcadian ancestor of the 
period before the conquest; but such temple legends, which 
are often valuable for ethnological arguments, are useless for 
exact chronology ; for every shrine would be tempted to 
connect its worship with a striking name belonging to the 
mythic past. We may only draw the cautious inference that 
the cult at Basilis was of considerable antiquity *. The account 
of the Laconian temple has preserved no legend of foundation, 
but the ‘ Pelasgic' xoanon of Orpheus may have been a work 
of the seventh century B.C., and suggests associations with 
Attica or North Greece. On the other hand, we have no 
right to assert that the Attic cult could not have diffused the 
title of 'EAevewía through parts of the Peloponnese or into 
Boeotia in the Homeric or pre-Homeric period. The silence 
of Homer proves nothing: the prestige of the Attic Eleusis 
may have been great in his time and before his time. The 
very early associations between Attica and Arcadia have been 
pointed out by Toepffer", and we may trace in legend and 
cult a similar connexion between Laconia, Argolis, and Attica. 
And many of the smaller tribal migrations into the Pelo- 
ponnese may have journeyed by way of Eleusis and the 
Isthmus ; and have brought on with them to their new homes 
the name, though not always the mystery, of Demeter Eleu- 
sinia. The Boeotian temple may of course have named its 
Demeter after the perished town of Eleusis on Lake Kopais ; 
but the legend about that town savours a little suspiciously of 
Boeotian jealousy of Attica. And that the Plataean district 
of Cithaeron could have borrowed the name Eleusinia for its 
Demeter at any early time from the Attic Eleusis is very easy 
to believe. 


* Immerwahr,Audteund Alyth.Arkad. ав to the meaning of ’EAevowia, whether 
P. 123, regards the cult of Basilis of іп Arcadia or Messenia, he does not 
Messenian origin: his argumentsappear consider. 
to me unconvincing, and the question b Op. cit., e.g. pp. 214-215. 
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At least one is driven to admit that no other scientific 
hypothesis has as yet been put forward explaining the cult of 
Demeter Eleusinia outside Attica: and in dealing with the 
question we should bear in mind the new proof that has been 
afforded by excavation that Eleusis was a centre of some 
external commerce as early as at least the later Mycenaean 
period. 

The mysteries of Keleai*°4, Lerna 115% 33 and Pheneos 235 
were influenced by the Eleusinian, probably after these latter 
were thrown open; but we have no chronological data for 
determining when this influence began. And in two of them, 
those of Keleai and Pheneos, certain peculiar features are 
found which prevent our regarding them as mere offshoots of 
the Attic. The latter Arcadian city vaunted the Eleusinian 
character and origin of its mysteries, but it is strange that in 
the record of them there is no mention of Kore: certain 
sacred books were kept in a building called the тетрора, and 
were read aloud to the szystae at the ‘greater mystery’ 
which occurred every other year. The curious custom which 
Pausanias mentions of the priest of Demeter Kibapía donning 
the mask of the goddess, and striking on the ground with 
a rod to evoke the earth-powers, seems to have belonged to 
the mystic celebration and to have been specially Arcadian. 
What is most strange in this service is the assumption by the 
male functionary of the likeness of the goddess. And this 
impersonation of the divinity by the mortal ministrant seems 
to have served the purposes of ritual magic, and not, as at 
Eleusis and probably at Andania, of a religious drama. Nor 
can we be sure that the mysteries of Pheneos were penetrated, 
as no doubt the Lernaean were, with the doctrine of a blessed 
immortality. 

The mysteries at Andania in Messenia 74% are the last that 
require some closer consideration here, as much obscurity 
attaches to the question of their association with Eleusis and 
the personality of their divinities. If we trusted the account 
of Pausanias who is comparatively explicit concerning these 
mysteries, regarding them as standing second to the Eleusinian 
alone in prestige and solemnity, we should believe them to 
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have been instituted originally in honour of Demeter and 
Kore, who were known by the vaguer and more reverential 
names of ai Meyakaı бєаі, ‘the great goddesses,’ while Kore 
enjoyed also the specially mystic title of * Hagne,' ‘the holy 
one. And this author believed in the legend that traced 
their institution to Attica and Eleusis through the names of 
Kaukon and Lykos. But we can now supplement and per- 
haps test the statement in Pausanias by the famous inscription 
of Andania which can be dated at 91 B.C. From this it 
appears that other divinities had by this time been admitted 
to the Messenian mysteries; the oath is taken in the name 
of the бесі ols rà pvorýpia émiredAcira:, and these form a group 
to whom a special priest is assigned. The group includes 
Demeter, Hermes, the @eot Meyaroı, Apollo Káprews, and 
Hagne: the name beal MeydAa nowhere occurs. It has been 
therefore supposed * that Pausanias was misled in his account, 
and wrongly attributed to the бесі MeydéAa mysteries that 
belonged by right to the deol MeydAoı ; and it has even been 
thought that “Ayr was not really a sobriquet for Kore as 
Pausanias understood, but was merely the name of the foun- 
tain in the temenos or the fountain-nymph. This latter 
opinion is held by M. Foucart ; but there are grave objections 
to it. For it is unlikely that a fountain-nymph should be 
called by a name of such mystic solemnity or should be given 
so prominent a position by the side of the national divinities 
in the greatest of the state mysteries: nor does the inscription 
prove that the fountain was itself called ‘Ауру; the sacred 
books probably referred to the кр) тӯѕ Ayvüs. The name 
must belong to one of the leading goddesses, and it is in- 
credible that Kore should have been absent from this mystic 
company, and that nevertheless the legend of the cult, whether 
true or false, should have so many connexions with Eleusis, 
But Kore is never mentioned at all in the long inscription, 
unless Hagne is she. We may believe then with Pausanias, 
who would be certain to make careful inquiry on such a 
matter, that * the Holy one’ was‘ the Daughter ’ at Andania, nor 


* Ву Sauppe, Mysterieninschrift von Andania, p. 44, and Foucart in his 
commentary оп Le Bas, 2, по. 326%, 
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need we suppose that the Ayr) бей of Delos was other than 
Kore #46, But it is almost equally difficult to conceive that he 
was altogether deceived about the deat MeydAaı. As he else- 
where shows himself perfectly conversant with the difference 
between them and the 0є0ї MeydAo: why should he have made 
this foolish mistake in gender here*, and again apparently in 
the same book when he speaks of the sacrifices offered on the 
recolonization of Messene to the бєаі MeyáAa: and Kaukon 2 2 
Still stranger would it seem for Methapos to have made the 
same blunder in his inscription that was set up in ‘the tent of 
the Lykomidae’ at Phlye in Attica: for this person, probably 
a contemporary of Epaminondas, boasts in it that ‘ he purified 
the dwelling-place of Hermes and the ways of Demeter and 
Kore, the early-born, where they say Messene consecrated 
to the great goddesses the funeral-festival of Kaukon of 
Phlye,’ and he wonders how ‘ Lykos the son of Pandion could 
have established all the Attic sacred service at Andania’ 246, 
In fact this well-attested Lycomidean monument is fatal to 
the theory that would exclude the Meydda deal from the 
Andanian mystery. But could we regard them as late- 
comers and the MeydAot deoi as the original divinities of the 
mysteries? This reverential title is found applied to no other 
gods but the Dioscuri and the Kabiri. As regards the former 
their cult was very prominent, as Toepffer® has shown, both 
in the earlier and later period of Messenia, and at certain 
places touches that of Demeter“ ; but we have no proof that 
the Messenians ever styled them 'the great gods, and we 
have no evidence that their worship was anywhere of a mystic 
character before they became at a later period confused 
with the Kabiri?, The more probable and the more com- 
mon opinion is that these Andanian MeyaAoı 0eo(. were по 


* This objection is properly stated by 
Toepfier, Attische Genealogie, p. 220. 

® loc. cit. 

© Cf. Geogr. Reg. 5.2. Messene and 
R. 149*. 

4 Paus, то. 38, 7 speaks of the теХет) 
'Avákrev каХоурёуот тобо» at Am- 
phissa, and suggests that these may be 


the Dioscuri, Kouretes, or Kabiri, but 
adds that the learned preferred the last 
explanation. The term waides probably 
refers to the diminutive size of the 
images, and is against the supposition 
that these are the Hellenic twin- 
brethren. 
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other than the divinities of the Samothracian mysteries, to 
whom the prescribed victim, the young sow—an offering 
scarcely likely to be acceptable to the Hellenic Dioscuri—was 
for some special reason appropriate. On this view it is incon- 
ceivable that these foreign divinities could have been the 
original powers to whom a mystery so associated with the pre- 
historic past of Messenia and with Eleusis was consecrated : 
for the earliest establishment of the Kabiri-cult in Greece was 
at Thebes, and the earliest date which the excavations suggest 
for its introduction there is the sixth century В. C^, while it was 
not likely to have touched Messenia till some centuries later. 
We might believe that the mystery-monger Methapos played 
some part in its installation at Andania, as according to 
Pausanias he was specially interested in its propagation. The 
prestige of the Samothracian rites increased in the Macedonian 
period, and it is in no way strange that a leading Demeter 
mystery should be found in the later centuries lending them 
some countenance. Near the Kabeirion at Thebes lay the 
temple of Demeter Kaßeıpia, where she was worshipped in 
a mystic cult with Kore”; and we have some indication of 
a similar association of the native and the imported worships 
at Anthedon ?5, On the other hand, if we can trust certain 
statements of Strabo and Мпаѕеаѕ 2%, we can believe that 
Demeter and Kore were themselves admitted into the inner 
circle of the Samothracian worship. 

But all such rapprochement was probably late; and the 
most reasonable hypothesis concerning the Andanian mysteries 
is that the mother and the daughter were the divinities to 
whom they were consecrated in the earliest period; to the 
mother perhaps originally before the daughter grew up at her 
side. For in the inscription Demeter appears more prominently 
than any other divinity ; two distinct priestesses of hers are 
mentioned among the native officials ; and her priestess from 
the Laconian Aigila, where we may infer there was another 


* Dorpfeld, Athen. Mitth. 13, p.89. nothing relating to her has been found 
b Nevertheless the actual worship of in the Kabeirion, vide Roscher's Zexz- 
the Kabiri at Thebes seems to have Жол, vol. 2, p. 2539. 
been entirely independent of Demeter's : 
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mystery of Demeter’s, perhaps the Thesmophoria, was specially 
invited *"^, As for Hagne her importance is sufficiently 
attested ; it appears that a special table of offerings, a lecti- 
sternum consecrated no doubt to her as a nether goddess, was 
set up near her fountain °, and near the same spot one of the 
two stone treasuries was erected which was only opened once 
a year at the mysteries”. 

But in the later period at least they no longer rule alonc ; 
Hermes, Apollo Karneios, as well as the MeyáAot бесі, arc 
among the бєої ols та pvorýpia émitedetrat. Apollo, whose cult 
is nowhere else mystic, may have forced his way in through 
the historic importance of the worship and the legend of 
Karneios; it was in his grove that the mysteries were 
celebrated, and the initiated were crowned with laurel. But 
Hermes, an old Messenian god, and a specially appropriate 
personage in a chthonian ritual, may have belonged essentially 
to them as representing the male deity of the lower world. 
However, his relations with the Mother and Daughter cannot 
here be determined. That these latter were the leading 
personages of the Andanian, as they were of the Eleusinian 
mysteries, is further suggested by the fact that in the rules laid 
down in the inscription concerning the apparel of the female 
officials there is special reference to the raiment necessary 
for the impersonation of divinities; but women could only 
personate goddesses: it would seem then that there was some 
ӛрана pvortixdy in which the goddcsses appeared alone, for there 
is no reference to the male actor. The priestesses were 
married women, and were required to take an oath that they 
had lived “іп relation to their husbands a just and holy life '— 
a rule that obviously strengthened the ethical law of chastity 
but which probably had a ritualistic origin, such as the 
common rule that excluded adulteresses from temples. We 
hear also in the inscription of the functions of the sacred 
maidens who escorted the chariots containing thc mystic 
cistae. 

It is hard to estimate how far the whole ceremony was 
influenced by Eleusinian procedure and ideas; we note 

* 1, 86. t П. 90-95. 


PARNELL, DI P 
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a resemblance in the fact that at Andania as at Eleusis there 
were grades of initiation, for we find the tpwropverat specially 
designated and distinguished by a peculiar diadem or crown. 
We are told also of the purification of the zzys/ae with the 
blood of swine and of the sacrificial meals shared by the priests 
and the priestesses, the latter sometimes wearing on their fect 
the skins of the slaughtered animals. But there is no record 
of a sacrament nor of any mystic teaching or eschatological 
promise. Yet, unless the Eleusinian tradition and the record 
concerning Methapos are utterly at fault, the Andanian 
mysteries probably maintained and secured the hope of future 
happiness. 

Finally, the title Oeal MeydAa: is not likely to have been 
an invention of Pausanias, though it does not occur in the 
Andanian inscription. It is attested by the epigram of 
Methapos, and was attached to Demeter and Kore in the 
worships of Megalopolis and Trapezus 119%» 28. And we may 
surmise with Immerwahr* that there was some connexion 
between these Arcadian cults and the Messenian. 

As regards the mysteries of Megalopolis, we gather little 
beyond the names of Ocal MeydAa: and Kore Soteira; and the 
significance of the latter appellative has already been noted. 
The principle of apostolic succession was maintained here as 
in some other rituals, for an inscription has been found at 
Lykosura in honour of a Megalopolitan hierophant who was 
descended from ‘those hierophants who first instituted the 
mysteries of the great goddesses among the Arcadians 1176) 
The same principle of divine tradition was maintained by the 
Eumolpidae, and we may surmise that Eleusinian influences 
touched Megalopolis. But it was to the Lykosuran cult of 
Despoina that the Megalopolitan worship was mainly assimi- 
lated, and the Despoina-mystery and legend belonged no 
doubt to a very ancient stratum of Arcadian religion !?*, In 
the sacred story of Phigaleia, Thelpusa, and Lykosura, Despoina 
is the daughter of Demeter and Poseidon, and the tale of 
the rape was told not of Hades and Kore, but of Poseidon and 


* Кийе Arkadiens, p. 123. 
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the imother-goddess® And in the cult of Lykosura and the 
kindred legends of the other centres Despoina is always 
the daughter?, not the independent and self-sufficing earth- 
goddess, but a personality that arose when the latter had 
become pluralized *^ *. We may identify her with Kore- 
Persephone as the men of Megalopolis did !!?^, but we cannot 
apply Eleusinian ideas to the Lykosuran mystery, in which 
there is no trace of a passion-play or of a iepös уйно or of any 
legend of sorrow and loss. Pausanias noticed something 
peculiar in the sacrifice in the Megaron: the throat of the 
victim was not cut, according to the usual ceremony, but each 
sacrificer chopped off the limbs quite casually. It is con- 
ceivable that this is a modification of some wild form of 
sacramental sacrifice like that described by Professor Robert- 
son Smith as practised by the Arabs: ‘The whole company 
fall upon the victim (a camel) with their swords, hacking 
off pieces of the quivering flesh and devouring them raw °. 
Certain minute rules of the Lykosuran ritual are conveyed to 
us by an inscription found in the temple !!?*, and some of these 
remind us of the Andanian regulations : the women must wear 
their hair loose, and no sandals on their feet ; gold was tabooed 
and no flowers must be brought into the shrine, and a rule, 
which I am not aware of as existing elsewhere in Greece, 
excluded pregnant women and those giving suck from partici- 
pation in the mystery. 

As regards the Mantinean mysteries?'?, some few points 
in the record that are of interest have already been noticed : 
a prominent part of the mystic rite was the reception of 
the goddess—Kore or Kore-Demeter—into the house of thc 
priestess ; we have reason for supposing that the reXern was 
connected with some belief in the life after death, but we 


* The ordinary Hellenic story of the 
abduction may have afterwards gained 
some currency at Phigaleia, vide Paus. 
S. 42. 

> In the inscription from the Laco- 
nian Messoa of the Roman period 
Despoina is grouped with Demeter and 
Pluto, and seems distinguished—per- 


P 


haps only for the moment—from Perse- 
phone: mother and daughter were 
called Despoinae at Kyzikos (R. 128), 
in Elis ‚К. 118), and we have a hint of 
the worship of Despoina at Epidauros 
(R. 147). 

© Religion of Semites, p. 320. 
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have no trace of a sacramental rite. It is possible that the 
idea of some communion with Demeter through the sacra- 
mental cup explains the strange title of Ilorgpio$ópos which 
was attached to her in Achaea ?* ; the ‘cup-bringer’ might 
be the goddess who offered the kuxewv to the lips of her 
worshippers. 

Except in Greece proper, there is no clear trace of Demeter- 
mysteries possessing a prominent national character or im- 
portance for religious history. We do not know whether the 
Ephesian cult of Eleusinia was strictly mystic?!» But we 
can conclude that mysteries were associated with the Triopian 
cult of the chthonian divinities of Knidos ; for when this was 
transplanted to Gela by the ancestor of Gelo, we hear that this 
family secured the privilege of acting as ' hierophants, a name 
that always connotes mysteries. And we can thus better 
understand why this worship at Gela and Syracuse exercised 
so strong a religious attraction as to serve as a ladder to high 
political power 1°, 

This review of the Demeter-mysteries outside Attica was 
necessary, and the facts recorded of them are of some historical 
importance; but they scarcely assist the solution of the 
Eleusinian problem. Generally we may believe that they all 
proffered in some way the promise of future happiness ; but 
we do not know the means by which this promise in each and 
all of them was conveyed and confirmed. 

It has been doubted whether the Eleusinian faith had rcally 
a strong and vital hold on the religious imagination of the 
people, on the ground that the later grave-inscriptions rarely 
betray its influence. For the purposes of private consolation 
the Orphic mysteries may have appealed more powerfully to 
certain circles, especially in South Italy, where Kore also 
played her part in the Orphic-Dionysiac cults*. And so 
authoritative a witness to the public opinion concerning thc 
doctrine of immortality in the fifth century B.C. as the Attic 


* Proclus tells us that those who sos, К. 135): these are the well-known 
are being initiated to Dionysos and words of the Orphic mystic hymn pre- 
Kore pray ‘to cease from the circle of valent in Crete and South Italy. СІ. 
existence and to rest from evil’ (Diony- — Demeter-monuments, p. 224. 
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inscription on those who fell at Potidaia seems to reveal a 
creed quite independent of Eleusis*. Doubtless there was 
neither uniformity nor dogmatism in this as in any other 
domain of Greek religious speculation, and the paradise of the 
mystae was not always clearly defined. Nevertheless the 
Eleusinian faith is not silent on the stones: it speaks in 
the epitaph of the hierophant of Eleusis who had found that 
death was not an evil but a blessing ??*; and in the devout 
prayer inscribed on Alexandrian grave-reliefs that the departed 
‘might reach the region of the holy ones ».’ 


* C, I. A. 1. 442 Аїр uiv yvxàs imedefaro. 
b Ath. Mitth. 1901, p. 263. 


CHAPTER III 
MONUMENTS OF DEMETER 


THE literary records of this cult are in some respects fuller 
and more explicit than the monuments, and some of the more 
interesting aspects of the Demeter-Persephone service lack, 
or almost lack, monumental illustration. The theriomorphic 
conception, of which we detected a glimpse in the Phigalean 
legend, can scarcely be said to have left a direct impress upon 
art?; and it is doubtful if even the later aniconic period has 
left us any representation or äyaàpa to which we may with 
certainty attach Demeter's name. On a few late coins of 
certain Asia Minor states», of which the earliest is one struck 
under Demetrius III of Syria in the first century B. C., we find 
a very rude semblance of a goddess with corn-stalks but with 
only faint indication of human form. But in spite of the 
emblems we cannot say that this is a genuine Demeter ; it 
may very probably be merely one of the many forms of the 
great mother-goddess of Asia Minor, the divine power of 
fertility and fruits ; and it may descend from the same stratum 
of cult as that to which the type of the Ephesian Artemis 
belongs, to which it bears an obvious resemblance. Only 
when Demetrius took it as his badge, he and his people may 
have regarded it as Demeter's image for his name's sake. 
But at the time when this primitive fetich first came into 
vogue in these regions, we may be fairly certain that it did not 
belong to the Hellenic corn-goddess. 

The same doubt attaches to another relic of prehistoric 


* Vide supra, pp. 56-57. > Overbeck, Mnz- Taf. 8. 1-5. 
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and semi-iconic art. A small terracotta agalma has been 
found at Eleusis*, probably in a grave, though this is not 
stated, of the type known as Pappddes, because it represents 
a goddess with a kalathos of much the same shape as the 
high hat of the modern Greek priest (Pl. III а). The decora- 
tion of the breasts and of the curls shows the Dipylon style, 
but the curious spiral attachment to the kalathos seems to be 
borrowed from Egyptian art; while in another fetich of the 
same group we find a decorative motive derived from Assyria ". 
Yet these terracottas are of indigenous fabric and may belong 
to the seventh century B.C.; we are tempted therefore to 
attach to them some divine name of the Hellenic system, for 
certainly by this period the polytheism had passed beyond 
the embryonic stage, and Gaia, Demeter, Kore-Persephone 
had become, at least nominally, distinct personalities, though 
art was often too inarticulate to distinguish them. The 
Pappádes are, it is true, found in different localities, Tanagra, 
Megara, Thisbe, as well as at Eleusis; and it is very unlikely 
that they represented in all places the same divinity ; but if 
an Eleusinian grave was really the ‘ find-spot’ of the terracotta 
on Pl. IIIa, we may reasonably believe that those who interred 
it there intended it to stand for Demeter, the great goddess 
of the locality ; for if the dead needed a divine object that 
might serve as a charm in the world below, he would naturally 
select the image or badge of the most powerful divinity of 
his community, especially when this was also a divinity potent 
in the lower world. 

If we can draw nothing very definite from a survey of the 
monuments that the prehistoric or the pre-iconic age has left 
us, it at least yields us negative evidence of some importancc. 
The earliest agalmata bear no resemblance whatever to a 
corn-sheaf, and contribute no support at all to the theory that 
a corn-fetich, a harvest-eikon of corn-mother or corn-baby, 
was the embryo of the anthropomorphic figures of the two 
goddesses. Demetcr is not found half-emerging from the 
corn-sheaf or corn-stack as Dionysos or Adonis were some- 

а Vide Jahrb. d. d. Inst. 3 (1888), p. 343, Fig. 26 (Boehlau). 
> Jb. p. 344. 
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times represented emerging from the tree. The old Hellenic 
divinities are further removed from the physical substance. 
This statement might indeed seem to need some correction 
or modification, on the ground of the testimony of a Lampsa- 
cene coin? (Coin РІ. no. 2); on a beautiful gold-stater of the 
fourth century we find the figure of Kore rising up from the 
ground, bearing corn-stalks in her hand, while behind her seem 
to spring up corn and vines. The representation gains in 
importance by an interpretation which has been given it^, 
according to which the coin-artist has given expression to the 
idea that the young corn-goddess is essentially immanent in 
the corn, is in fact the very corn itself. We have observed 
such a primitive religious conception underlying the worship 
of Demeter Chloe, ‘ the verdure, and it must be reckoned with 
in the earlier evolution of Greek religion. But it is doubtful 
whether we ought to attribute to the accomplished artist of 
this coin-type this primitive animistic thought. Need he 
mean anything more than that the returning Kore brings us 
corn and wine, and that the ear and the vine-cluster shoot and 
spread around her? A poet or artist of the most anthropo- 
morphic religion might so express himself. 

The record examined in the former chapter fails to reveal to 
us any direct worship of the corn in Hellenic religion, whether 
public or mystic’. And the monuments are equally silent ; 
unless indeed we accept Lenormant’s interpretation of a fourth- 
century Apulian vase? (Pl. IIIb). What is presented to us 
on it is merely a shrine with corn-stalks symmetrically and 
reverently disposed either in the porch or—as the painter 
may have wished us to imagine—in the interior; outside are 
worshippers with libations and offerings of garlands, wreaths, 
and flowers. Lenormant sees in this an unmistakable monu- 
ment of mere corn-worship: the stalks have a shrine all to 
themselves, they are worshipped immediately without the 
interposition of Kore, Demeter, or Ceres; and he further sup- 
poses the vase to reveal to us the heart of the Eleusinian 


* Vide Gardner, 7yfes, Pl. 10. 25. 4 In Daremberg et Saglio Diction- 
® By ProfessorGardner, loc.cit. p.174. saire, ‘Ceres,’ 1, p. 1066 (Fig. 1308 . 
* Vide supra, p. 35. 
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mystery. But—apart from the Eleusinian question which does 
not arise about this vase—we may feel grave difficulties here. 
The record of literature does not incline us to believe that 
the Greek of South Italy in the fourth century built temples 
to a divine corn-stalk, and left out the personal divinity : so 
eccentric a rite would probably not have escaped notice. 
And an isolated fragment of apparent evidence from the 
monuments must always be received with great caution and 
suspicion, But in fact the vase-representation that we are 
considering may be quite innocent of the dogma that Lenor- 
mant finds in it. There is no reason to suppose that the corn 
is there being worshipped at all, still less that the shrine is 
dedicated merely to the sacred stalks. The vase-painter was 
not bound to show the personal deity within the temple, but 
may reckon on the imagination to supply the presence of the 
god or goddess ; and the corn-stalks may be more naturally 
interpreted as the first-fruits or oblations consecrated to the 
local Apollo or Demeter or Persephone; and they are set up 
in such a fashion as to remind us somewhat of our own 
offerings set up in our churches at the harvest-thanksgiving. 
The vase-scene is at the most then an interesting though 
vague allusion to some such festival in South Italy. 

On the very archaic vase of Sophilos*, where Demeter 
appears by the side of Hestia, it is only the inscriptions that 
enable us to recognize the one and the other goddess. But 
at an early period no doubt in the development of anthropo- 
morphic religious art the earth-goddesses of agriculture were 
specially distinguished by such emblems as corn-stalks, poppies, 
pomegranate, and kalathos, the symbol of fruitfulness, as well 
as by the symbolism of the nether world, such as torch and 
serpent. Of these attributes none is in itself sufficient indica- 
tion of personality except the corn and the poppies. And it is 
likely that these were the earliest emblems by which Demeter's 
idols, having originally in all probability an agrarian character 
and purpose, were distinguished. A Demeter of this ancient type 
is described by Theocritus "* as standing near his threshing- 
floor, holding poppies and corn-stalks, and Eusebius mentions 


a Ath, Mitth. 14, Taf. 1. 
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both these as the usual attributes of her images?. And when 
the lowly worship of the husbandmen became a leading cult 
of the state churches, it is this type of her that appears most 
frequently on the coins, and often in a hieratic form that 
suggests a temple image as the source of the coin-artist’s 
conception*. The earliest example that can be quoted is the 
Epirote coin of Pyrrhus®, representing her in a very stately 
pose on her throne, holding the precious fruit ; and a plastic 
original probably of an earlier period is suggested by a very 
similar representation on a gem published by Overbeck е 
showing us the goddess throned and wearing the stephane 
above her forehead, with the corn and poppies in her right 
hand and her left hand resting on her seat. 

Of the purely agrarian ritual of Demeter we have scarcely 
any direct monumental representation; but the interesting 
procession of the kalathos described by Callimachus??? is 
recorded by a coin of Trajan, on which we see the sacred 
vessel with the corn-stalks being drawn by a quadriga of four 
horses and an Egyptian priest standing behind 4, 

The chief story concerning the corn-goddess was the legend 
of the mission of Triptolemos ; and the art of vase-painting 
from the fifth century onward devoted itself with enthusiasm 
to this theme. But these mythic representations, except so 
far as they illustrate and no doubt helped to propagate the 
religious idea that Attica was the sacred and original home 


of agriculture and the higher 


* For examples, vide Cilician coins, 
Brit. Mus. Cat, Lycaonia, &c., p. 157, 
Pl. 27. 9 (Syedra, Dem. with corn, 
poppies, torch): p. 76, Pl. 13. 6 (Epi- 
phaneia, Dem. with corn and torch): 
Erythrae, Brit. Mus. Cat. Ionia, Pl. 
16. 18; vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. Cilicia 
(Laertes), Antiocheia ad Maeandrum, 
Elaia. Prof. Gardner has noticed in- 
stances in Numismatic Commentary on 
Pausanias (Imhoof-Blumer-Gardner) : 
Coins of Argos, РІ, K, 39, Dem. standing 
in hieratic pose holding corn-stalks and 
poppy-heads; cf. p. 160, figure on 
another coin of same type seen within 


life, do not directly concern 


at enclosure : Coin of Aigion, 26. R. 17: 
of Kaphyae, T. 15: Sicyon, Dem. on 
throne wearing polos and holding corn, 
H. 20: Athens, on throne with corn 
and sceptre, B. B. 22. 

> Geogr. Reg. s. v. Epirus, Coin Pl. 
no. 3. 

© Aunstmythol. 3, Gemmen- Taf. 4.2: 
its present possessor is unknown. 

3 Brit. Mus. Cat. Alexandria, РІ, 30. 
552: on the coin, 20. no. 553, the 
chariot is being drawn by oxen, but the 
former is more in agreement with Calli- 
machus' account, 
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this work. Only the question might arise whether the very 
numerous and somewhat uniform representations of the 
mission, in which Triptolemos appears seated in his serpent- 
car receiving the ears of corn from Demeter or a libation from 
Kore, reproduce even at a distance some sacred drama that 
was acted in a mystery-play. But the question belongs rather 
to the examination of the art that may be or has been 
supposed to illustrate the Greek mysteries. 

It is not merely the corn-culture, but the whole life of the 
fields and farms that is reflected in the monuments of this 
cult: the goddess herself holds the plough *, and the flocks 
and herds of the homestead are under her protection. A lost 
antique, that appears to have been in the Collegio Romano in 
the time of Gerhard " and was copied by him, seems to give 
in a somewhat hieratic style a full embodiment of the concep- 
tion of Demeter as the goddess of the cultivated earth : veiled 
and amply draped she is seated on a throne, holding in her left 
hand on her knees what seems to be a small bee-hive, while 
her right hand may be resting on a young bull, and swine 
are standing by her feet and left side. How much is due to 
restoration must remain uncertain, until the antique is found 
again; but we may regard it as authentic on the whole; it 
is in accordance with the idea embodied in the bronze statuette 
that belonged to the collection of Strawberry Hill, representing 
Demeter with a calf on her lap and a honey-pot in her left 
hand *. 

In fact the monuments as well as the literature attest that 
her functions ranged beyond the corn-field, and that she had 
absorbed much of the character of Gaia, the universal earth- 
goddess, from whom she had emerged as a specialized form. 
We have seen this larger aspect of her presented in the 
Boeotian cult-epithet ‘Demeter Europa’; and it is significant 
that the typical representation of the Cretan Europa as riding 


* Dem. with plough on later coins of р. 107. 
Leontini, Head, Z//sz. Num. p. 131: cf. © Muller-Wieseler, Denkmaler, 2. 8, 
vase in Overbeck, Atlas, 15. 13. 91: sold, according to Michaelis, Asz- 
> Antike Bildwerke, 154. copied іп cient Marbles, p. 69, note 172, to Mr. 
Ruhland, Die Eleusinischen Gottinnen, Cope іп 1842. 
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half-recumbent on the bull was borrowed at least once as an art- 
type for Demeter : for it can be no other than this latter god- 
dess who is carved on a gem in St. Petersburg riding on the 
bull and holding poppies and corn and cornucopia? (Pl. IV a). 

But, being conceived as the earth-goddess civilized, neither in 
art nor literature is she ever associated with the animals of the 
wild, and rarely with the goat that pastures in wild places”. 
'There is one monument only that shows goat-sacrifice in her 
cult, an Attic relief in the Louvre, on which a group of 
worshippers is seen bringing this animal to her altar, where 
she stands holding a libation-cup *. 

The pig and the serpent, her peculiar animals and most 
frequent companions, belonged to her as a divinity of the 
nether world. For in literature, ritual, and art both aspects 
of her, the chthonian and the vegetative, were inextricably 
blended and, as it appears, were coeval in development. Her 
terracotta images that were buried with the dead wear the 
kalathos, the emblem of the fruit-bearing power. This double 
character of hers is expressed by a representation on a gem in 
the Berlin Cabinet 4, showing her enthroned and holding the 
usual corn-stalks and poppy-heads, with an ear of corn and an 
ant on her right and a serpent on her left, the whole form 
suggesting a sculptured image of cult: and by such an image 
as that on a coin of Sagalassos in Pisidia, on which Demeter 
appears with torch, corn, and ‘ cista, the casket containing the 
arcana sacra of the lower world; or on the coins of the 
Pergamene Elaia that represent both goddesses with kalathos, 
corn, and torches entwined with serpents*. A terracotta in 
the Louvre, said to have been found in Rome, represents 
Demeter as if emerging from the ground, only visible from the 
breast upwards, with long flowing hair and corn-stalks in her 


* Müller-Wieseler, op. cit. 2. 95: the 
same type may have occasionally been 
used for Artemis, see vol. 2, p. 529. 

b Vide supra, p. 33. 

* Overbeck, Aunstmythol. Atlas, 
14. 5: the gem published by Miiller- 
Wieseler, op. cit. 2. 91%, showing a 
maidenly figure holding corn-stalks in 


one hand, and in the other a goat's 
head and standing on the head of an 
ox, may represent Demeter, but possibly 
Artemis. 

3 Overbeck, op. cit. 3, Gemmen-Taf. 


4 9. 
© Geogr. Reg. s.v. Pisidia, Pergamon. 
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hands and serpents entwined about each uplifted arm; the 
type is solemn and hieratic*. And a scene of actual ritual, 
recorded on a relief in St. Mark’s, at Venice, shows us most of 
the attributes of her cult: a priestess, holding a knife and fruits 
with a disk in her right hand, stands by an altar round which 
a serpent is carved, and a basket and a pig are placed below 
it. The inscription proves that we have here an allusion to an 
Italian ritual of the Thesmophoria, which as in Greece must 
have been both a chthonian and an agrarian service’ A 
sacrificial relief in the Acropolis Museum at Athens is also 
interesting because of its antiquity—it belongs to the middle 
period of archaism ; on the right are represented male and 
female worshippers, then a boy holding a patera and leading 
a pig to Demeter, who stands on the left with a spray in her 
hand and wearing a crown that is probably of corn-ears. 

'The monumenta] evidence discloses this fact of importance, 
that while the goddess is fully recognized as a power of the 
nether world, there is scarcely ever any sinister or repellent 
trait entering into the representation of her. The numerous 
terracottas found at Camarina ^ represent a hieratic form of 
Demeter holding the pig, sometimes a torch, and in one 
instance the pomegranate, and the intention was to depict the 
chthonian goddess by means of these attributes; but the forms 
of the countenance appear soft and benign (Pl. IVb). And 
with these we may compare another series found near Catania, 
dedications to Demeter and Persephone, representing them with 
torch, pomegranate, and pig*. Probably only one monument 
can be quoted of the gloomier type of expression, an early 
fourth-century coin of the Arcadian Thelpusa, showing on the 
obverse a Demeter head of unique style, the wild hair that 
rises like the crests of serpents around the head and the stern 
expression in the eye and countenance alluding undoubtedly 


* Muller-Wemike, Denkmäler, 2, * As far as I know unpublished, 
Taf. 18. 5; Roscher's Lexikon, 2, p. 1359 3 Kekulé, Zerracotten von Sicilien, 


(Abbild. 9). Taf. 4. 1. 
b Corpus Inscr. Graec. 5865: inscr. е Published by Orsi in Morum. 


in Greek and Latin Tepevría Ilapagovi Anticht, 7, 1897, p. 201, Pl. 3-7. 
ipea Ahpnrpos Cecpopdpov, 
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to the local cult of the dark goddess, Demeter Melaina; while 
on the reverse the figure of the horse Areion points clearly to 
the story of the outraged and vindictive deity * (Coin Pl.I,no. 1). 
But probably this was not the dominant conception of her 
even at Thelpusa ; at least it scarcely affects the main current 
of Greek imagination concerning her. 

In all the functions and attributes of Demeter the daughter, 
Persephone, has her part: and though the chthonian character 
is more emphasized in the latter, it is blended in her also with 
the beneficent power of the giver of fruits". Kalathos, corn, 
fruits, flowers, serpent, and the sacrificial animals that belong 
to the mother become the property of the daughter as well ; 
and in the works of the finest art the corn-stalks form her 
crown as they form the mother’s. The varied fruitfulness and 
beauty of the earth go to adorn her stephane in the coin- 
device of Phrygillos and Eumenes, that stamps the beautiful 
tetradrachms of Syracuse in the fifth century: the poppy, the 
acorn, the oak-leaf, and the corn are interwoven in it^. From 
the monuments that illustrate the conception of Persephone as 
goddess of vegetation, and that belong to hieratic or religious 
art, two may be selected as typical: a black-figured vase? on 
which she is depicted seated on a rock opposite to Hades, and 
holding large stalks of corn in her hands; the scene is in the 
lower world, but the artist was thinking of life rather than 
death a terracotta-relief from Locri Epizephyrii® of the 
fifth century B.C, showing Persephone seated by the side 
of the god of the lower world, who both in countenance and 
attributes is invested with a mild and Dionysiac character 
and holds a flowering spray in his hands, while in hers we 
see the ears of corn and a cock that was sacrificed at times to 
the nether powers (Pl. V). 

Perhaps the most interesting embodiment of the same con- 


з Overbeck, op. cit., Coin РІ, 6. 26; ‘dell’ Orco’ at Corneto shows the im- 
Head, op. cit. p. 382: on the reverse press of Etruscan imagination, 2/07. 
the name ЕРІ ОМ above the horse. d. Inst, 9. 15°. 

> The powerfully depicted and re- * Arch. Zeit. 1876, p. 202. 
pellent type of Persephone with snakes 3 Wiener Vorlege-Blätter, E.Taf.6.6. 
in her hair that was found in the tomb е Roscher, Lexikon, І, p. 1798. 
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ception is to be found in those representations that deal with 
the Anodos or resurrection of the corn-goddess in spring: and 
certain of these are works rather of ritualistic or at least 
religious than of mythologic art. The representation on the 
beautiful coin of Lampsacos already mentioned is a unique 
rendering of an idea suggested by a pure nature-religion ; 
other examples of the Anodos in art are of a more cere- 
monious character, and perhaps originated in an ancient and 
mystic ritual. Only three can be quoted, of which the main 
theme admits of no doubt: a vase in Naples‘, that from 
the lettering of the inscriptions may be dated about 440 B.C. ; 
Kore is ascending preceded by Hekate, while Hermes awaits 
her, and Demeter holding her sceptre stands on the right; 
the representation is somewhat coloured by the myth, for 
the daughter is looking with longing at the mother and 
lifting her hand with a gesture of yearning (Pl. VI a): a vase 
in Berlin®, on which the rising Kore is seen revealed as far 
as the knees, and Hermes gazing on the far left, while goat- 
demons or goat-men are celebrating the resurrection with 
a dance: a vase in Dresden (Pl. VI b) with much the same 
scene, their inscribed names attesting the two main per- 
sonages, Hermes and the ascending Kore, while the same 
goat-dance is being danced to greet her*. We seem in the 
two latter works to be confronted with a solemn hieratic 
action rather than a mere myth: the 'tragic' dances may 
be part of the primaeval ritual of a spring-festival, and their 
possible relation to a later ‘tragedy’ is a question to consider, 
though it lies now outside our scope’. The return of Kore 
may have occasionally been associated with a dogma con- 
cerning her union with Dionysos; for we see Dionysos present 


a Overbeck, Allas, 18. 15; Bau- 
meister, Denkmatler, p. 423. 

> Published in Rom, Mittheil. 1897, 
Taf. 4. 5 (Hartwig). 

© Arch, Anz. 1892, p. 166, 

3 We have evidence of the same 
mummery as being part of the xara- 
уфуа at Ephesus, which probably was 
a festival of ‘the Return’ of Artemis 


(vide Lobeck, A4gluofA. p. 177, quota- 
tion from the Jfartyrofogium Sancti 
Timothe; and survived the introduction 
of Christianity; Hartwig, loc. cit. p. 100 
suggests that such goat-dances may have 
been practised at the Anthesteria when 
Dionysos and Kore might be supposed 
to be married: but we have no clear 
evidence of this marriage at Athens. 
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at another scenc?, оп a Berlin crater, of the resurrection of 
the earth-goddess, whom on the ground of its striking analogies 
with the representations above mentioned we may interpret 
as Kore. And again on an early Campanian vase in Paris 
we see the heads of the earth-god and goddess emerging, 
and the vine-crown on his head and the presence of satyrs 
convince us that Plouton and Dionysos аге here identified ». 
It is particularly in South Italy that the evidence of the 
monuments reveals this twofold conception of Persephone as 
the goddess of the lower world and as the divine source of 
vegetative life: it is illustrated by some interesting terra- 
cottas found in a sanctuary of Persephone near Tarentum, 
of which a description has been given by Dr. Arthur Evans*; 
and one of these represents her standing erect with the 
kalathos on her head and holding torch in her right hand, 
and in her left a basket with pomegranate and probably corn- 
stalks, while another head of the goddess is adorned with the 
vine-spray ; the fragment of another terracotta shows a large 
serpent by her side. And here again, as the above-mentioned 
writer has pointed out, her male partner, the under-world 
god, has decidedly a Dionysiac character. The association 
of Dionysos with the chthonian goddess, which the record 
proves of several localities in Greece *^, is shown also by the 
archaeological finds at Knidos*. This rapprochement, due 
probably to Orphic influences, which we know to have been 
specially strong in Magna Graecia between the wine-god and 
Hades-Plouton, invested the character of the latter with 
a milder aspect, and diffused a certain brightness over the 
artistic representations of the lower world. The much dis- 
cussed sepulchral reliefs from Laconia, showing a male and 
female pair enthroned together, sometimes holding the wine- 
cup and pomegranate, with worshippers bringing the latter 


* Robert's Archaolog. March. Taf. 4; 3 loc. cit. p. 12. 
Miss Harrison's Prolegomena, p. 278. © Newton, Halicarnassus, vol 2, pt. 1, 
> Mon. d. Inst. 6, Тау. 7: but оп p. 329, Pl. 46, Fig. 6, youthful figure 
a similar group, Gerhard, Akad. Ab- wearing crown of flowers, with long 
hand. 68. 1, the earth-goddess is named hair and himation round lower limbs 
* Semele.’ and over left shoulder, almost certainly 


* Hell. Journ. 1886, pp. 22, 28. Bacchus. 
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fruit and a cock as offerings, may represent the great god 
and goddess of the lower world, whose cult was powerful 
in Laconia, or the heroic ancestors of the family conceived 
under their forms (Pl. VII)*; in any case the religious imagina- 
tion revealed by these works concerning the life after death 
differs markedly from that of the Homeric society. Again, the 
rather numerous representations showing the nether god and 
goddess in peaceful and loving intercourse, such as the relief 
from Locri Epizephyrii mentioned above, the relief in the 
Villa Albani where Plouton is seen holding the cornucopia 
standing by the side of the stately Persephone in the company 
of Zeus, Poseidon, and Amphitrite”, the beautiful interior 
picture of the British Museum cylix figured here (Pl. VIIIa), 
seem to reflect a religious belief into which the myth of the 
ravisher did not enter, and may possibly preserve something 
of the tradition of the primitive chthonian cult when the 
Kore of the well-known legend was not yet differentiated 
from the earth-goddess. And it is noteworthy that with this 
conjugal couple Demeter is sometimes peacefully united in 
scenes of hieratic art: on an important relief found at Tegea ° 
dedicated to Hades, Kore, and Demeter, on which the god 
appears throned and holding the horn of plenty, Persephone 
with sceptre and kalathos stands leaning her left arm lovingly 
on the shoulder of her mother who holds torches and a cup; 
and monuments of similar intention have been found at 
Eleusis and already mentioned. In fact we may believe 
that these scenes of peaceful communion and reconciliation 
between the trinity of nether deities, such as the famous 
Hope vase", owe something to the indirect influence of the 
Eleusinian mysteries. 

But frequently in the chthonian cult and the art that it 
inspired it was the mother and daughter alone that were 
united as rulers of the world of souls. Eleusinian influence 
spread far afield, and a certain local art-type may have 


* The plate shows a relief from Chry- © Ath. Mitth. Б. 69; Arch. Zeit. 
sapha now in Berlin. 1883, p. 225. 

^ Müller-Wieseler, op. cit. 2, Taf. 7, 3 Vide infra, р. 23°, 
no. 76. 
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spread with it; for instance a relief at Gythion in Laconia *?, 
a region where the Eleusinian cult is attested 74°, shows us 
the mother-goddess seated on a round seat, which is 
probably a conventional form of the mystic ‘cista, crowned 
with corn-stalks and holding what seems to be a torch in 
her left hand, while her right clasps the hand of her daughter, 
who stands by her crowned and veiled and holding а sceptre : 
the group is a free reproduction of an Eleusinian type*. 
'The chthonian character of this mystic cult is indicated by 
the Cerberus at the feet of Demeter (Pl. VIIIb). The other 
symbols of this character were chiefly the pomegranate and 
the torch or serpent, which all belong to them both. And 
from an. early period in Greece the habit seems to have 
prevailed in certain centres of placing some of these 
emblems or images of the goddesses themselves in the tomb 
with the deceased. At least, clay pomegranates have been 
found in the necropolis of Eleusis, and date from the 
geometrical period: and in a child's grave opened near the 
Acharnian Gate at Athens, amidst other relics, archaic images 
were found of two pairs of seated goddesses wearing the polos 
and draped in mantles’, And the Attic earth has disclosed 
statuettes of similar type. As one of them wears a gorgoneion 
and aegis on the breast*, it has been supposed that the 
goddess represented is always Athena. But we do not know 
that this Athena-statuette was discovered in a grave; and 
though the pious relatives in any community might place 
an idol or emblem of their leading divinity as an amulette 
in the tomb of the deceased, there was no special reason 
why Athena should be chosen, when there were other 
goddesses more appropriate. It is hard to suppose that the 
dead—who were called * Demetreioi’ in Attica—were com- 
mitted to the earth under the care of any other divinity 
than the earth-goddess herself; and at least from the sixth 
century onwards the only earth-goddess who could inspire 


* Vide infra, p. 267. it appears from a statement in the 
> Stackelberg, Graber der Hellenen, Arch. Zeit. 1882, p. 265, that this 
Taf. 8. statuette is now in the Museum of 


© Vide Cults, vol. 1, p. 333, Pl. XV.a: Berlin. 
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in the faithful the hope of posthumous happiness was Demeter- 
Persephone. In the child’s tomb mentioned above, where 
we find two pairs of images of the same type, we may with 
conviction name them Demeter and Kore, reduplicated to 
increase the potency of the amulette ; in another case, where the 
image is tripled*, we may suppose that Hekate was added 
to the pair. For it is against the trend of the later Greek 
religious history to suppose that the worshipper intended 
them to be nameless forms of a vaguely conceived goddess, 
though the art-form was usually without character and could 
be used in different localities for different cult-purposes >. 
Still less reason have we to doubt that the goddess intended 
by the terracotta bust found in a necropolis at Thebes* is 
Demeter or Demeter-Persephone: she wears veil and stephane, 
her hands are pressed against her breast, and her face shows 
benignity with a touch of sadness (Pl. IX) The work 
displays the style of the fifth century, and may reproduce 
the type of Demeter Thesmophoros at Thebes, whose statue 
as we are told ‘was only visible as far as the breasts 85, 
A sepulchral significance probably also belonged to two busts 
or masks of Persephone in the British Museum, one of which 
— from Tanagra—represents her as holding an egg in 
her right hand and with her left pressing a cock against 
her breast (Pl. X) the other with both hands holding 
a pomegranate and flower to her bosom. Such movement 
of the hands as in these just mentioned monuments descends 


а Stackelberg, op. cit. p.42 (vignette): 
the central deity has a round disk-like 
object between her breasts; this may 
be a gorgoneion, but as she wears no 
aegis we need not suppose her to be an 
Athena (the gorgoneion has a chtho- 
nian significance, hence the Cistophoros 
of Cambridge wears it in the service of 
Demeter). The relation between this 
central goddess who is throned and the 
younger goddess who stands at her left 
seems one of mother and daughter : the 
goddess at her right has no distinctive 
characteristic, but the dedicator may 
have intended Hekate, who, as early as 


x 


the sixth century B.C., was placed in 
Attic tombs, vide Calls, 2, p. 549, 
PLNXXVII. а. 

b Vide Fränkel in Arch. Zeit. 1882, 
p- 265: similar types are found in 
Boeotia (Tanagra) and Eretria, vide 
Eph. Arch. 1899, Pp. 29, 30. 

с Mon. Grecs, 1873, Pl. 2: the writer 
there points out that the form of these 
terracotta busts was specially appro- 
priate to sepulchral purposes, if it was 
an object to represent the earth-god- 
desses as half-emerging from the ground 
below. 
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from an ancient hieratic gesture indicative of nourishment 
or fertility®. The beautiful wall-painting in Berlin ^, showing 
Kore seated on a throne holding myrtle and pomegranate, 
was found іп a tomb at Nola (Pl. XI). And, finally, we may 
assign an important place among the monuments of this 
worship to the terracottas found in a tomb in Aegina *, the one 
representing a seated goddess with a kalathos on her head, 
the other a smaller goddess erect wearing a polos and pressing 
a pomegranate to her breast, a work of the sixth century B.C. 
as the letters of the fragmentary inscription show ; we should 
style them Demeter and Kore, but we may rather name them 
according to the local titles of these divinities, Damia and 
Auxesia, whom the record reveals as goddesses of increase 
and life, and who are here fulfilling a sepulchral or chthonian 
function, 

For again and again we note how in Greek symbolism 
and belief the ideas of life and death are blended. The 
pomegranate was usually but not exclusively a symbol of 
death; the seeds of life are in it, and therefore Hera could 
hold it, who may have bequeathed it by a strange accident 
of transmission to the Virgin Магу. The statuette found 
in the Tauric Chersonese of a veiled goddess holding this 
fruit in her right hand against her breast and a calf in her 
lap may represent a Demeter Eößosia or a Persephone 
TloAvßoia rather than a merely chthonian goddess*. The torch 
also may have carried the same double symbolism: in the 
hands of the Furies and of Demeter Erinys at Thelpusa it 
alluded to the mysteries of the under-world, but it could be 
used in an agrarian ritual for evoking the life-giving warmth 
of the earth’, and this was probably part of its purpose in 


* Vide vol. 2, p. 672. 

b Arch, Zeit. 1850, Taf. 14. 

© Op. cit. 1867, Taf. 228. 

3 Vide Hibbert Lectures, p. 42. 

e Miiller-Wericke, 2. 18, 3. 

f We may thus explain the not in- 
frequent coin-type, probably always 
bearing a Demetrian significance, of the 
torch combined with corn or poppies, 


e.g. on coins of Hermione, Brit. Mus. 
Cat. Peloponnese, Pl. 30. 2, 4 (fourth 
century): of Thebes, Central Greece, 
Pl. 16. 3 (torch, ears of corn, poppy- 
heads, all tied up together): of Lysi- 
machia, Thrace, p. 238 (pine-torch 
within wreath of barley, on obverse 
head of Demeter): ?Alaesa, Sicily, p. 28 
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the Thesmophoria. And it is an error to interpret every 
representation of Demeter with torches as if they conveyed 
an allusion to the myth of her search for her daughter 
through the gloom of the lower regions. For instance, it 
might seem natural to believe that the very archaic bronze 
statue at Enna mentioned by Cicero 198 of the torch-bearing 
goddess was intended to embody the local legend of the 
quest ; but the coins of this city* struck about 450 B. C. show 
us Demeter sacrificing at an altar and holding a torch in her 
left hand (Coin Pl. no. 4), and the representation is ritualistic, 
not mythologic. And there is surely some reference to ritual 
in the coin-type of Megara in which Demeter appears holding 
torches and standing before another large torch that is stuck 
upright in the ground” (Coin Pl. no. 6). One may surmise 
an allusion in this device to the worship of Demeter Thesmo- 
phoros at Megara, for the torch-service was, as we know, 
an important part of the Thesmophoria at Athens and 
apparently at Syracuse. The ritualistic significance of the 
torch is still more salient on a very curious Cyzicene coin 
of the Imperial period * (Coin Pl. no. 7), where we discern 
three female figures, of which those on the left and right 
hold each one torch and the central figure two, standing in 
a line on the top of a round building in the face of which 
is a door, while below on each side of it are torches standing 
erect with serpents round them. This last hieratic emblem, 
which is not infrequent on the coins of certain states of Asia 
Minor °, occurs again on a later coin of Kyzikos, and is again 
placed upright but before a very small altar’. We are 


a In British Museum, Head, 77s. 
Num. p. 119: оп the reverse is a unique 
type of the torch-bearing Demeter in a 
chariot drawn by horses Coin Pl. no. 5; 
it is quite uncertain whether this refers to 
the quest—it does not accord with the 
usual representations of it—or to some 
unrecorded ritual, possibly a procession 
in which the priestess figured in this 
way. 

b Imhoof-Blumer-Gardnei, Num. 
Comm. Paus. A. 12, 13. 

© Brit. Mus. Cat. Mysia, Pl. 11,n0.7. 


4 The same building with posts or 
torches at the side encircled by serpents 
occurs on a Cyzicene relief found at 
Samothrace, vide Kern, Ah. Mitth. 
1893, 357, and Rubensohn, Aysterien- 
heiligthumer, p. 158; both writers are 
inclined to interpret it in reference to 
the Cybele-cult alone, but the three 
figures on the top are not easily ex- 
plained thus. 

* e.g. at Elaia (vide Geogr. Reg. 
s v. Asia Minor). 

f Brit, Mus. Cat. Mysia, Pl. 11, no. 8. 
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evidently here on the track of some important religious service 
belonging to the worship of Demeter-Persephone or Cybele, 
to which cults Kyzikos as we know was devotedly attached *. 
The numismatic evidence shows us that the serpent and the 
torch were special adjuncts of the agrarian Persephone-cult 
in this city®, But what is the meaning of the round building 
with the figures on it? It does not appear to be an altar, 
and is quite unlike the obvious altar on the other coin, where 
the same emblem occurs; nor would it be easy to explain 
why torch-bearing figures should be standing on an altar. 
We must, I think, interpret them as goddesses, probably 
Demeter, Persephone, and Cybele, the central personage who 
predominates over the others and holds two torches being 
the elder deity ^. And the figures so far as опе can judge 
from a somewhat blurred coin are not immobile statues, 
mere ‘xoana, but there is an appearance of movement in 
them. Perhaps the hypothesis which best explains the 
enigmatical representation is that here again we have an 
allusion in art-language to the Cyzicene Thesmophoria, 
where the women carried torches in procession as usual, 
and where serpents played their part among the 'sacra' of 
the mysteries and were possibly fed by the women? as at 
Athens. It is true that hitherto no written record has been 
found mentioning the festival at Kyzikos; but it would be 
very surprising if a Milesian settlement did not possess a ritual 
so dear to the Ionic communities and of such antiquity and 
tenacity of life. 

Looking now for monumental illustration of the non- 
agrarian cults, those, for instance, that reflected more par- 


* Cf. R. 128 and Cyéele, R. 55. 

b Cf. Brit. Mus. Cat. Mysia, p. 44, 
РІ, 12. 8, bust of Kore Soteira, on re- 
verse serpent feeding from flaming altar: 
Pl. 16. to (earlier period) bust of Kore 
Soteira, on reverse torch with corn- 
stalks around it: Pl. 12. 6, flaming 
torch entwined by serpent and by ears 
of corn and poppies: Pl. 14. 5, men 
racing on foot and horseback, behind 
them torches entwined with serpents 


(allusion to the games in honour of 
Kore). 

© Cf. late Cyzicene coin, op. cit. 
Pl. 13. 8, Demeter or Kore with flaming 
torches advancing by flaming altar, and 
Pl. 15. 4. 

4 Note the Cyzicene coin-types of 
serpents twined about the torches feed- 
ing on fruit or cakes, op. cit. Pl. 12. 5, 
9, cf. note b, supra. 
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ticularly the organization of family and state, we can quote 
none that clearly express any conception of the sacred pair 
as goddesses of marriage. Nor, although certain local worships 
recognized them as deities of child-birth 19%, have we any 
art-dedications that allude to this aspect of them. 

Demeter was one of the many 6coi Kovporpugo: at Athens !»$ 
and it has been supposed that we possess certain works con- 
secrated to this idea of her as the nurse of childhood ; for 
instance, a headless statue of fifth-century style in the Museum 
of the Acropolis at Athens, showing a female figure in stately 
drapery with a boy nestling at her side; a clearer example 
would be the statuette of terracotta found at Paestum ot 
a goddess holding a child in her mantle on her left arm, 
if we were sure that the object in her other hand were a 
cake or a loaf; but it may be an egg or fruit*. Such ex voro 
dedications as the last-mentioned work are in all probability 
purely genre, and do not represent any mythologic concept 
such as the nurture of Iacchos. And by far the greater 
number of these representations show no external symbol of 
Demeter at all, and the dedication may have intended them 
for Ge Kourotrophos or rather for the goddess Kourotrophos 
pure and simple, whose personality we shall have to consider 
in a later chapter. A collection of terracottas from a necro- 
polis at Eretria includes a representation of a veiled goddess 
holding a girl-child on her lap”, who is resting her head on 
her shoulder: one naturally thinks of Demeter and Kore, 
as we have other examples of the Mother represented with 
the Daughter in her lap*. Or is this also merely a type of 
Kourotrophos suitable for dedication in the grave of a little 
girl? We must be content, perhaps, with admitting that the 
archaic art had not yet fixed the outlines of these numerous 
goddesses of nurture and growth. 

The monuments that definitely illustrate the civic or 


* Overbeck, Aunstmythol. 2, p. 489; at Eleusis, statuette of Demeter with 
Daremberg et Saglio, 1, p. 1041, Fig. Kore on her lap, fourth century Б.С. 
1295. Athen. Mitth. 1895, p. 359 (Furt- 

b Eph. Arch. 1899, p. 30. жап ег). 

* Small dedication from the temple 
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political character of Demeter’s worship are also very scanty 
in number, and the art-language is here by no means clear or 
impressive. Later art, like the later literature, may have 
come to interpret Demeter Thesmophoros as ‘ Legifera,’ and 
may have occasionally represented her as carrying a volume 
of the Law, but the monuments sometimes quoted in proof of 
this are of doubtful significance®. A small terracotta in the 
British Museum from Cyprus (Pl. XII a) shows us two 
goddesses enthroned side by side, each with a scroll on her lap, 
and these may be intended for the deol Өєсџофдро:, but the 
workmanship does not appear wholly Greek or quite intelligent ; 
still it is probably an imitation of a real Greek type. Once 
only do we find the turreted crown, the special badge of the 
city-goddess, assigned to Demeter^: the unique example is 
a bronze-coin of the Sarmatian Olbia (Coin РІ. no. 8) of the 
third century B.C., on which she is represented wearing the 
mural crown adorned with corn-stalks?^; and other coins of 
this state well attest her political significance there, and there 
is some slight numismatic evidence for the belief that she was 
there associated with Apollo as the patroness of the Polis. 
The head of Demeter appears, like that of most other Greek 
divinities, with some frequency on coins, but rarely with such 
persistence as to prove for her a paramount importance in the 
community. And the examples earlier than 400 B. C. are not 
numerous. From Kyzikos? we have a beautiful type of 
a veiled Demeter crowned with corn-stalks, which belongs to 
the latter part of the fifth century B.C. (Coin Pl. no. 9). Of 
greater historical and of transcendent artistic importance 
are the great Syracusan medallions and tetradrachms with 
heads of Persephone carved by Euainetos, Eumenes, and 
a still greater but unknown artist, commemorating in all pro- 
bability the great national triumph over the Athenians*, The 


* The vase-painting published in 
Daremberg et Saglio, Dictionnaire, 
р. 1043, Fig. 1296, shows Dionysos 
conversing with a woman who has a 
scroll on her lap; there is no reason for 
calling her Demeter Thesmophoros. 

> Joannes Lydus is confusing Demeter 


and Cybele when he speaks of the 
former as usually represented with a 
turret-crown, vide Rhea-Cybele, К. 14. 

* Vide Hellen. Journ. 1902, p. 262, 
‘Cults of Olbia’ by Hirst. 

3 Head, Hist, Num. p. 451. 

* Vide Evans, Syracusan Medallions, 
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Arcadian worship of Despoina is reflected on fifth-century coins 
of Arcadia on which we recognize her head® Later, the 
numismatic types of the goddesses are more frequent, perhaps 
owing to the extending influence and prestige of the mysteries, 
and in certain cases, as at Alexandria, Olbia, Metapontum, 
Locri Epizephyrii, and possibly Sestos®, to the prosperity of 
the local corn-trade. Yet in none of these places does it 
appear that the figure of Demeter or Persephone was specially 
the emblem of the state, though Kore Soteira was often and 
very strikingly commemorated by the Cyzicene coin-artist ©, 
and her form or her mother's appears on a late issue by the 
side of the Ephesian Artemis in token of an alliance with 
Ephesus?: and the ancient fame of Persephone's temple in 
the territory of the Locri Epizephyrii is attested by coins 
of the third century B.C. But the only issues that seem 
to have given a predominance to the emblems or figures of the 
goddesses in the autonomous Greek period were those of 
Messene® and Hermione‘: a fact sufficiently explained by the 
cult-records of those communities. 

As has been noted, the Achaean coins do not appear to have 
recognized Demeter Panachais as the leading divinity of the 
confederacy8. On the other hand the most ancient federal union 
in Greece, the Delphic Amphictyony, has left us one beautiful 
memorial of its consecration to Demeter’s service, the well-known 
Amphictyonic coin showing Apollo on the reverse, and on the 
obverse the veiled and corn-crowned head of the goddess 5. 

p. 131, who quotes the reverse design seated with patera in hand and sceptre 


oftetradrachms by the artist Euarchidas ending in poppy-head; Sestos, vide 
showing Persephone with torch, driving Head, p. 225. 


a chariot, while Nike flies towards her © Vide Coin Pl. no. 12. Kore Soteira 
with the aglustre of a ship, published оп fourth-century coin of Kyzikos with 
ibid. Pl. 1o. 6, 7. veiled head and corn-crown. Cf. Head, 

* Gardner, Types, 3. 50. op. cit. p. 453; Brit. Mus. Cat. Mysia, 


b Alexandria, Brit. Mus. Cat. Alex- РІ. 10. 10; 12. 8. 
andria, p. хі; Metapontum, Head, 3 Brit. Mus. Cat. Mysia, p. 60. 
Hist. Num. p. 64; Locri Epizephyrii, * Coin РІ, no. то. Brit. Mus. Cat. 
Müller-Wieseler, Denkmaler, 2, no. Peloponnese, p. 109 (issue from 370 to 
102%, bronze-coin with Persephone 280 B.C.). 
holding torch seated before growing f Coin Pl. no. 11 (op. cit. p. 161). 
corn; cf. Head, op. cit. p. 88 (bronze- * Vide supra, p. 69. 
coin, third century B.c.), Persephone > Coin РІ. no. 13 (vide supra, р. 73). 
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This scanty evidence may suffice to suggest, what the other 
record also tends to attest, that her position in the public life 
of the community, except perhaps at Syracuse and Kyzikos, 
was not such as was held by Zeus Apollo or Athena, and that 
for the more utilitarian side of religion her importance was 
agrarian rather than in the strict sense political. Nor do the 
monuments associate her in any way with the arts of life except 
those that concern the sower and the tiller *. 

It remains to consider what may be regarded as the most 
interesting class of monuments, those namely that directly or 
indirectly illustrate the service of the mysteries. These have 
been eagerly studied and discussed, for they excite the hope 
that they may throw some light on secrets not otherwise 
revealed, or that they may serve to corroborate or correct the 
literary record. How far such hope is justified may appear 
later. It is only the mysteries of Demeter and Persephone in 
Attica that concern us now, for their other mystic cults in 
Greece have scarcely left any articulate memorial of themselves 
except in the literature. And the question may almost be 
confined to the monumental illustration of the great mysteries 
at Eleusis and the lesser at Agrae. A possible allusion to the 
Thesmophoria on coins has already been noticed, and the 
above-mentioned relief at Venice shows us the functions of 
a priestess of Demeter Thesmophoros ; but that this mystic 
celebration in Attica inspired any art-representation that has 
survived has not yet been made out, though we may consider 
for a moment in this connexion one cult-relief that has a general 
interest apart from its interpretation (Pl. XII b). This frag- 
ment was found at Eleusis in the precincts of the temple of the 
mysteries, and has been published and described by Ruben- 
sohn^: we see worshippers of both sexes, followed by a girl 
with a large mystic casket on her head, approaching the muffled 


* A quaint ex voto dedication found 
at Eleusis“*—a painted terracotta 
with a razed head of Demeter above, and 
below a human nose and pair of eyes, 
one blinded—expresses the prayer of 
some worshipper to recover his sight: 
but this does not attribute to Demeter 


any special aptitude in the therapeutic 
art: any divinity, saint, or hero can be 
addressed with prayers for health, and 
such dedications are common in the 
churches of Roman Catholicism. 

> Ath. Mitth. 1899, p. 46, РІ. 8. 
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figure of Demeter seated on the ground or, as the above-men- 
tioned writer argues, on the dyéAactos тетра, the ‘rock with- 
out laughter,’ which as we now know was the official name 
for a locality in Attic territory . The goddess is not elsewhere 
represented in such a disconsolate pose. But, as we have 
seen, the women in the Thesmophoria showed their sympathy 
with her sorrow by themselves ‘ sitting on the ground’: it was 
a ritualistic act, to which we may conceive the present monu- 
ment vaguely to allude. More than a vague allusion to the 
Thesmophoria, the festival confined to women, the presence of 
the men here forbids us to assume. It is also possible of 
course that the relief may refer to the visit of the myséae in 
the Eleusinia to the localities associated with the sorrowing 
mother: we know they visited the well 299; it may be only an 
accident that *the rock without laughter' is not mentioned 
in their sacred itinerary. 

If we now fix our attention upon those monuments that can 
with certainty or with reasonable probability be associated in 
some way with the Eleusinia, we can ignore many that used to 
be cited as bearing on the question ; we need not notice, for 
instance, certain representations from South Italy that have 
a marked Dionysiac character and no genuine Eleusinian trait. 
The authentic monuments are naturally of Attic provenance : 
and we may consider them from various points of view, accord- 


the Epimeletai does not indeed prove 
that the dyéAacros пётра was at 


a Vide inscription, R. 182. In spite 
of all the recent discussion we are still 


uncertain as to the exact site of the 
dyéAacros тетра: the Homeric hymn, 
the hymn of Callimachus, and what is 
more important, the description of the 
Eleusinian territory in Pausanias, do 
not mention it at all. Apollodorus 
(followed by Schol. Aristoph. Æguit. 
783) is our authority for placing it at 
Eleusis * by the well Kallichoros’; and 
we have no reason at present for rejecting 
his statement, which is somewhat cor- 
roborated by the discovery of this relief 
at Eleusis, the only undoubted repre- 
sentation of Demeter on the rock. The 
mention of the place in the accounts of 


Eleusis; but I cannot admit Svoronos' 
arguments that it disproves it or accept 
his contention that the dyéAacros 
тетра was at Agrae (Journ. d’ Archéol. 
Numism, 1901, р. 249, &c.). Ruben- 
sohn's reasons for localizing the rock 
on the hill above the Plutonion at 
Eleusis are not without weight; on this 
view Apollodorus was somewhat in- 
exact in placing it by the * Kallichoros 
well’: which has been discovered near 
the Propylaea at Eleusis, outside the 
sacred precinct (Det. Archarol. 1962, 
р. 34. 
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ing as they illustrate the mere externals of the ritual and the 
historic and mythic traditions that were matters of common 
report, or secondly, according to the light that they may be 
supposed to throw on the inner character or dogma or drama 
of the mystic function: finally, we may select those that best 
reveal to us how the personages of the Eleusinian religion were 
conceived in ideal religious art. 

As regards external questions we shall not expect the monu- 
ments to throw light on the earliest days of the history of 
Eleusis and the beginnings of its religion. Except for the 
statuette of Isis and the very archaic terracotta of a possible 
Demeter, that have already been mentioned, the record on this 
side is blank until the latter part of the sixth century. But 
even works of a later epoch claim a certain attention from those 
who try to estimate the historical value of tradition, if they 
ilustrate the prevalence of myths that were accepted by the 
later age as historical. For instance, the legend of Eumolpos 
has a certain bearing, as we have seen, on the question of 
Dionysiac influence in the mysteries ; it is of some importance, 
therefore, to gather from the archaeological evidence the nega- 
tive fact that on the monuments he bas no special association 
with Dionysos ; but the myth, which has been found to possess 
some significance, of his affiliation to Poseidon is illustrated by 
the interesting vase of Hieron in the British Museum? (Pl. XIII), 
on which the deities of Eleusis, Demeter, * Pherophatta,' Tripto- 
lemos, and the personified Eleusis on the one side are grouped 
with Eumolpos, Zeus, Dionysos, Amphitrite, and Poseidon on 
the other; and while Poseidon with Amphitrite sits on the 
extreme right,on the far left the figure of Eumolpos balances his. 
And the relation of the mortal to the divinity is shown not only 
by this correspondence in position, but probably by an accessory 
symbol also, the swan that is depicted by his chair ; the artist 
intending to convey an allusion—not surely to his name of 
© sweet singer, for the swan has not that significance in Greek 
art-speech—but to the water-god his father. 

* Daremberg et Saglio, Dictionnaire, legend, and the type of the swan bearing 


vol. 2, p. 545; Fig. 2629. Aphrodite. 
Ъ Cf. the swan in the Hyperborean 
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The presence of Zeus indicates here the importance of the 
mysteries for the whole Olympian circle. Their strong attrac- 
tion for Athens and the political dependence of Eleusis upon 
the greater state is often expressed by the presence of Athena 
in the Eleusinian ‘entourage.’ A relief of good fifth-century 
style, found in a wall of Eleusis near the Telesterion, shows us 
the figures of the great goddesses standing and belonging in form 
and drapery to a type prevalent in the latter half of this century, 
and on the right Athena greeting them, and a youthful perso- 
nage who may be Iacchos, or the Demos of Eleusis * (Pl. XIV). 
These representations are mythologic or political, not ritualistic 
or ceremonious, and it is the art of the latter character that 
concerns us more nearly. But the whole ritual was, as we 
have seen, very complex, and we could not expect to find all 
the details of even the public part of it represented in sur- 
viving monuments, especially as we know that Greek art loved 
a short-hand style, and rarely tells us the whole of anything. 
The process of preparation for the act of initiation was, as we 
have seen, mainly ‘cathartic’; and we have at least one 
interesting monument of Eleusinian purification. This is 
a marble vase with relief-figures found in a tomb of the gens 
Statilia near the Porta Maggiore at Rome, which seems to 
show Attic style of the early Roman period (Pl. XV a). Two 
of the figures at least are clear enough : on the left stands Kore 
holding a torch behind Demeter, who is seated on a throne of 
cylindrical shape, and is turning round as if in conversation 
with her daughter. The elder goddess is crowned with corn, 
two of the ears being set in a peculiar way upright over her 
forehead: she also holds a torch, and her large familiar serpent 
coils round her and lies in her lap. Before her stands a cate- 
chumen wrapped in an ample robe of wool with a fringed 
border; on his left shoulder appear traces, not very clear, of 
а fawn skin. He is leaning on a club, entirely at his ease, and 


a Athen. Mittheil. 1894, Taf. 7. of the appearance of a fawn skin, over 
b On the fragment of an Eleusinian his robe: Harpokration, s.v. veBpi{ov, 
relief published 4/0. Alitth. 1892, speaks of the fawn skin as worn by 
р. 127, Fig. 2, we see an official wearing тузае, but he is referring to the well- 
some kind of skin, which has something known passage in the De Corona, and 
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playing in the most unceremonious manner with the snake, 
while the goddess seems to take no notice of him, It would 
be absurd to see anything * hieratic' or mystic in this part of 
the scene, which gives us rather a very genre or secular 
handling of divine things. The scene that follows is very 
different, Here we see the aspirant covered in a large robe 
that conceals his face, and seated on a throne over which 
a lion's skin is laid; the club is in his left hand, and a ram’s 
head is seen beneath his feet; while behind him stands 
a priestess in long robes holding an object above his head that 
has rightly been interpreted as a ‘liknon’ or winnowing-fan. 
Then comes a group consisting of a youth, wearing a lion’s skin 
and holding a pig head downwards over an altar, and a priest 
who holds a patera containing poppy-heads in one hand, and 
with the other is pouring a libation over the sacrificed animal. 

Now the group of the seated and standing goddesses belongs 
to a cult-type prevalent at Eleusis in the fifth century, as will 
be shown ; and the pig-oblation was part of the preliminary 
purification that every mystes performed. But the scene is 
not genre and typical but mythological, for the ordinary 
person did not carry a club or wear a lion’s skin; it evidently 
reproduces the well-known Attic myth of the purification of 
Heracles, who had to be cleansed from the blood of the Cen- 
taurs before he could be initiated into the lesser mysteries. 
And the same figure of the hero appears in the three different 
phases of the action, first bringing his piacular victim, then 
undergoing the cleansing process, then wearing the mystic 
garland and enjoying the privileged converse with the goddesses. 
The work has a general interest, giving us we may believe the 
general outlines of an ‘ Eleusinian’ catharsis. We are familiar 
with the swine-offering ; and we may assume that the ‘ liknon’ 
was used in it, for, though there is no mention of it in the 
literature, it may have belonged to Demeter as naturally as to 
Dionysos 5, 


there is no allusion to Eleusis in his —that Demeter borrowed the liknon 

words. from Dionysos or that a ‘liknophoria’ 
* Icanseeno reason for assumingwith was part of Eleusinian ritual. 

Miss Harrison—Prolegomena, р. 549 
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We may gather another interesting detail from the vase: the 
catechumen in this ceremony of purification was veiled. We 
would like to discover the mystic motive for the veiling, which 
no ancient text mentions. It has been held that in Eleusinian, 
as in Christian ritual, the concept of regeneration or the dying 
to the old life and the rising to the new prevailed and was 
symbolized by the covering of the head *. But it is probably 
an error and certainly gratuitous to impute such exalted mys- 
ticism to the Eleusinia; and in pagan ritual the veiling the 
head or whole person may have been due to different motives 
on different occasions ; one prevalent conception very likely 
being that in certain critical moments of a mystic rite the par- 
ticipant was in a high state of taboo and also particularly 
susceptible to dangerous influences from without. Or in this 
Eleusinian catharsis the veiling may have answered the pur- 
pose of concealing from his sight the sacred things held in the 
liknon above his head which he is not yet sufficiently purified 
to behold. It is true that no {єр are visible in this vessel, but 
it is very probable that the vase-painter shrank from indicating 
them. And the analogy of other works almost compels us to 
believe that the liknon is here being raised above his head in 
order to bring him into rapport with certain mystic ‘sacra’ 
of the goddess». We may be sure, at least, of the significance 


* Vide Dieterich, Mithras-Liturgie, 
pp. 167-168: the face covered in 
Christian baptism at Jerusalem accord- 
ing to Anton, Die Mysterien von 
Eleusis, p. 34. 

b Cf. the children walking under the 
liknon of Demeter on the gem of 
Tryphon, playing at the mystery of 
marriage, Muller-Wieseler, Denkmaler, 
ii. 54; Miss Harrison, Prolegom. р. 533: 
terracotta-relief in Baumeister, Denk- 
mäler, Y, p. 449, with veiled mystes 
led up so that the liknon with fruits 
may be placed above his head in a 
Bacchic initiation: the Roman wall- 
painting published Bu. Comm. Arch. 
Comun, Rom. ў, Тау. 3-4, two officials 
raising a vessel of curious shape over 
the veiled head of the mystes; here 


again the sacred objects are not shown. 
Svoronos, Journ. Internat. Arch. Num, 
1901, p. 340, compares the custom in 
certain Greek churches of raising the 
eikon of the dead Christ while the 
faithful walk beneath it on the day of 
Christ's burial, also the custom of 
raising the elements of the Eucharist 
over the participant who closes his 
eyes, ib. p. 475. Miss Harrison's view 
that the *liknon' is raised in our 
monument as a fan symbolizing purifica- 
tion seems to me less likely (Prolegom. 
p. 548). I cannot find other Greek 
parallels, nor is the ‘liknon’ in the 
sense of * winnowing-fan’ mentioned by 
Servius in his account of Dionysiac 
catharsis, Verg. Georg. 1. 166 ; 2. 389. 
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of the ram's head under his feet*. We have an allusion here 
to the ‘divine fleece’ or ‘fleece of God, which was used at 
Eleusis for the purification of ‘ of &vayeis.. Such a term could 
not apply to the whole multitude of the uninitiated, for the 
older Greeks were by no means so liberal in their application 
of the word as we are with our word ‘sinner’; it could 
only designate those upon whom lay some special йуоѕ or 
taint, such as the taint of bloodshed, which must be purified 
away before they could be admitted into the Eleusinian 
brotherhood. Much blood lay upon Heracles, therefore he 
needed a peculiarly drastic ritual of expiation. We must 
therefore be cautious of using this monument as if it were in 
all details a typical representation of the usual Eleusinian 
purification incumbent on all. But it embodies for us in 
a genial though scarcely impressive form the ideas of expia- 
tion and of the happy and familiar intercourse enjoyed with 
the divinity by the initiated. But the artist has carefully 
abstained from any hint concerning the central act of ritual by 
which the actual mystery was fulfilled. 

We have examined the literary evidence for the existence 
of some sacramental service at Eleusis. And we have one 
interesting monument—perhaps only one—revealing an Eleu- 
sinian sacrament, a vase-painting in Naples of archaic style” 
representing two mystae, male and female, seated side by side 
on a throne before a table laden with food, underneath which 
is a basket of loaves, while a priest stands before them holding 
a bundle of twigs in his left hand and with his right adminis- 
tering to them the sacred cup (Pl. XV b). There is nothing in 
the scene that suggests Dionysiac mysteries; the myrtle 
crowns which the two catechumens wear point rather to 
Eleusis, and the twigs that were used no doubt for a lustral 
purpose are found on certain provedly Eleusinian monuments, 
for instance on coins of Attica and Eleusis, bearing the device 
of a pig standing on a bundle of them (Coin Pl. no. 14)*, and 


* In two other examples of the same Fig. 2637, and Miss Harrison, Prolegom. 
representation the ram's fleece is placed — p. 157. 
on the seat, © Brit. Mus. Cat. Attica, Pl. 6. 14 
» Figured in Daremberg, op. cit. 2, (fifth century в.с.), РІ. 20. 3 (Eleusis, 
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on some of the vases mentioned below. The little shrine sup- 
ported on a pole by the side of the priest may stand for the 
sacred chamber or daAdun out of which the officiating functionary 
took the cereal oblations and distributed them to the faithful, 
as we are told by Polemon ??4, Nor is there anything in the 
epigraphy of the vase that prevents us regarding it of Attic 
provenance. This interpretation being allowed, this small art- 
work becomes of great importance, for it is the earliest repre- 
sentation of the sacrament in European mystic cult, and assists 
us to contrast and to connect pre-Christian with Christian 
ceremonial ; and it also disposes of certain theories concerning 
the Eleusinia, for it shows that the sacrament did not belong 
to the inner circle or the esoteric part of the mysteries? ; 
else no painter would have dared to depict it. 

Among the prior acts that led up to the perfect initiation we 
may place the xepxro$opía, the formal carrying in dance or 
procession of the sacred cereals and vegetable oblations by the 
mystae”, This is the ritualistic act which most archaeologists 
will be now convinced is depicted on the famous painted 
tablet (Pl. XVI) which was found near the mystic hall at Eleusis 
and dedicated by an inscription ‘to the two goddesses,’ and 
is called the pinax of Nannion*. It has been much and con- 
troversially discussed, and various interpretations of the whole 
scene have been put forward. The most penetrating account 
of it and by far the most satisfactory interpretation has been 
given by M. Svoronos?. Accepting the evidence accumulated 
by others? that the vase on the head of the woman is what 
was called a xépxvos or кёрроѕ, and that therefore the picture 


fourth century) We have no right to and from its neuter form must be the 
apply the word * Вакхов” to this mystic name of a woman ; the advanced style 
bundle when it appears on the Eleu- of the painting, circ. 400 R.C., forbids us 
sinian monuments, as is usually the interpreting the О as = N which would 
custom : it was merely in the Bacchic give us Navviav, a possible name of 
mysteries, as far as we are told, that а man. 


the boughs carried by the myséae were 3 Journ. Internat. Arch. Numism. 
so called (Schol. Arist. ий. 409). 1901, Пі. 1. 
* Vide supra, pp. 194-195. © By Kuruniotes іп Eph. Arch. 1898, 
* Vide supra, p. 186. р. 22, and (independently and at greater 


c The name in spite of the blurring length) by Rubensohn, Athen. Mitth. 
of the second letter is practically certain, 1898, pp. 271-306. 
FARNELL. IH R 
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presented the ritual of the «epxvogopia, this scholar has suc- 
ceeded in finding a lucid and coherent explanation of the 
whole scene. He breaks up the representation into three 
separate tableaux, the lower being marked off from the middle 
by the delicate white line that threads its way obliquely 
through the figures across the face of the panel, the upper 
filling the pediment-like field at the top. He notes—and has 
been apparently the first to note—that two of the figures occur 
in each of the three scenes, and that the goddess seated in the 
lower is the same personage as the erect female bearing the 
two torches in the middle group: therefore the whole presents 
us with a complex drama of different acts in which the same 
personages bear their parts: the myrtle crowns, the torches, 
the sacred twigs, the forms of the goddesses, and the dedica- 
tion itself, are clear indications pointing to the Eleusinia, while 
the flowers which are drawn in the lower field suggest that the 
action herein depicted takes place in the spring, while the 
absence of them in the upper scene shows the fall of the year. 
We may accept his exposition in the main: Nannion, who 
dedicates the picture, has commemorated in it her own initia- 
tion, first into the lesser mysteries at Agrai, and then her later 
initiation into the greater Eleusinia ; and in the gable-field she 
is depicted revelling with her companions, among whom is the 
faithful elderly man who accompanies her along the sacred 
way, carrying the travelling bag, and who never leaves her. The 
goddess in the lowest group is undoubtedly Kore, distinguished 
from the seated goddess above, who is no less unmistakably 
Demeter, by the fairer tint of her face, neck, and arms, also by 
a robe of lesser richness. She appears alone in this holy 
reception, and the throne by her is empty *, as M. Svoronos 
has well pointed out. This is Demeter's seat, which she has 
quitted because she leaves the patronage of these lesser 
mysteries mainly to her daughter. We have here then 
a valuable corroboration of the texts which suggested that 


* This must be intentional on the not such a bungler but that he could 
part of the artist: there is a wide have drawn Kore seated on that throne 
interval between Kore and the throne: if he had wished. 
he was not a great draughtsman, but 
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Persephone was paramount at Артаі% So far controversy 
may be silent: but it must arise concerning the stately per- 
sonage who holds two torches, one erect and the other lowered, 
and who is presenting Nannion to Kore. М. Svoronos ex- 
plains him as the mortal dadouchos, in spite of his own axiom 
that the deities on this vase are distinguished from the mortals 
by their loftier stature, and of the obvious fact that this person 
stands higher than any other erect figure on the vase except 
the Kore on the tier above who exactly matches him. The 
axiom itself may be doubted ; the difference in stature may 
be due on this as on other vases to the growing power of per- 
spective in dealing with nearer and further distances. Never- 
theless, he may well be intended for some ideal or divine 
personage, just as in the middle scene Nannion is introduced 
to Demeter by a divinity none other than Kore herself, who 
has changed her dress for the journey, but otherwise bears an 
exact resemblance to the Kore below, and who with the seated 
Demeter forms a group that we know to have been a prevalent 
art-type at Eleusis. If then he is no mortal dadouchos, what 
god or hero could we imagine him to be? His youthful form 
would suit Dionysos-Iacchos, and this interpretation has been 
maintained by some. It may appear supported by the state- 
ment of Stephanus that *the lesser mysteries were a drama of 
the history of Dionysos”, а suspicious statement in itself, for 
it ignores Kore altogether ; it is also supposed that the repre- 
sentation of the * omphalos ' near him is a symbol of the god 
who has newly arrived from Delphi*. If indeed the Delphic 
omphalos were so clearly regarded by the Greeks of the 
classical period as his property, then an artist might use it as 
his badge in any scene where he wished to depict the god. 
But the art-record itself is ample enough to dispel this theory : 
in the vast range of Dionysiac monuments there are only two— 
the Tyskiewickz vase to be considered below, and a vase from 


* Vide supra, p. 169. is imagined to be travelling round with 

> Vide supra, p. 169. bis omphalos, bearing it with him from 

© This is the view of Skias in Æp. Delphi wherever he goes: the vase- 
Arch. 1901, p. 28. Miss Harrison, in painter had probably too much sense of 
the Prolegomena, р. 561, cf. 557, goes humour to make such a demand on our 
still further, and conceives that Dionysos ^ imagination. 
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Crete, a rough replica of the former—in which he is depicted 
by or on an omphalos, not necessarily the Delphic. Nor does 
any literary record speak of the Delphic omphalos as his pro- 
perty ; only the late and questionable Tatian asserts that it 
was his grave; but a fragment of Philochorus shows that this 
was not the belief prevalent at Delphi in the third century В.С.» 
We cannot then maintain a casual remark of Tatian's against 
the evidence from Philochorus and from the silence of all the 
earlier and later literature: nor can we suppose that a figure 
in art otherwise showing no Dionysiac trait could be recog- 
nized as Dionysos by the public for whom the artist worked 
merely by the adjunct of an omphalos, If we had reason for 
saying that Dionysos-Iacchos was commonly imagined to 
introduce people at Agrai, a vase-painter could depict 
him in such a scene without any of his usual characteristics 
and yet hope to be understood. But we have no such 
reason; and we had better leave this dadouchos of divine 
appearance unnamed, who after all may possibly be no more 
than an ordinary mortal. But the question concerning the 
omphalos still confronts us. It appears in this vase nearer to 
Kore than to the dadouchos, and ought to be interpreted in 
reference to her rather than to him. And it also appears on 
other monuments of the Eleusinian circle, where no allusion to 
Delphi, still less to Dionysos, can be supposed: on the vase from 
Kertsch (Pl. XVIII) the female on the right is sitting on a 
sort of omphalos, and on the relief-vase from Cumae (Pl. XVII) 
the seat of the goddess on the extreme left has much of this 
shape. These may be due to artistic caprice, but there is no 
doubt about the hieratic intention of the omphalos on the vase 
we are considering, or on the fragment of the vase found 
recently at Eleusis which shows us the omphalos well white- 
washed and bedecked between the two goddesses. We begin 
to suspect that Athens or Eleusis possessed one or more un- 
recorded local omphaloi, perhaps in the metroon at Agrai, or 
in the city's Eleusinion, or in the sacred enclosure at Eleusis. 
Delphi had no necessary monopoly of these ancient agalmata 
of the earth-goddess ; and they might have been found among 
а Journ. Intern. Arch. Num. 1901, Div. Is". b Vide Dionysos, vol. 5, К. 35- 
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the temple furniture of the great mother, Demeter-Persephone, 
or the primaeval Gaia at Athens as elsewhere. But we cannot 
be sure that they are used in these Eleusinian representations 
as indicating a special locality or temple *. 

We may sum up our impressions and our gains from the 
study of this monument. It shows us the kepxvodopla, and we 
see therefore that it was not a mystic or secret function, but 
a religious dance necessary as a preliminary : it shows us that 
Kore was predominant at Agrai with a throne always ready 
for Demeter, but it does not prove that Dionysos was her 
partner. And the mediocre artist has not painted for religious 
edification ; Nannion carries it off gaily, and the whole scene 
has a light and festive air. 

There are two other vase-representations, of more impres- 
sive style, that are usually believed to show the initiation into 
the lesser mysteries. One is a beautiful * pelike' from Kertsch, 
now in the Hermitage at St. Petersburg (Pl. XVIII), of early 
fourth-century style. Fortunately most of the personages can 
be recognized without doubt. Above we see Triptolemos in 
his winged car as if hovering in the air, and on the right 
Dionysos with thyrsos sitting at ease and gazing across at 
a figure on the far left, whose club and the mystic bundle of 
boughs which he carries show him to be Heracles seeking 
initiation. On the lower plan is the amply-draped Aphrodite, 
with her arms muffled in her mantle and with the young Eros 
at her feet; then somewhat above her towers the imposing 
form of a dadouchos, who may be the mortal priest or some 
heroic personage, but is not recognizably any god: then comes 
a group which is unmistakable, the mother-goddess throned 
and sceptred, and wearing a low kalathos on her head, richly 


* omphalíc' altar of stones piled up in 
front of him proves nothing, but merely 


* Т see no sufficient reason for 
M. Svoronos' view, op. cit. p. 292, &c., 


that this * Eleusinian " omphalos indi- 
cates the áyéAagros тетра which he 
would place in Agrai, Eph. Arch. 1894, 
p. 133: the relief found in the bed 
of the Ilissos—not far from this district 
—representing a probably chthonian 
divinity receiving sacrifice with a rough 


suggests that this form of altar may 
have been common at Athens in chtho- 
nían cults: something like a small 
omphalos is seen by the side of As- 
clepios in a statuette from Epidauros, 
Eph. Arch. 1885, Пу. 2, no. 9. 
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draped, and raising her hand as if in lively converse with the 
daughter-goddess who stands at her left resting her elbow on 
a column and holding a torch in her right hand. She is lightly 
clad, and her shoulders and breast are bare. Between them, 
looking up at Demeter, is a little boy bearing a large cornu- 
copia, who has been called Iacchos, but is now generally 
admitted to be Ploutos. In the right corner is the draped 
figure of a female of mature form, sitting on an omphalos- 
shaped stone in a meditative attitude with her elbow on her 
knee and her hand raised to her chin, gazing at Demeter. She 
has been variously named, but there is no interpretation that 
carries conviction ; she may be a local personification such as 
Eleusis, or an abstraction such as Telete, the genius of the 
mysteries. And we can form an opinion of the whole scene 
without deciding who she really is. The subject is evidently 
the initiation of Heracles, at which Dionysos is present taking 
no part but that of the sympathetic spectator. The style is 
the purest Attic, the forms are nobly conceived and finely out- 
lined, a stately religious pageant is impressively shown. The 
artist has used none of the conventional methods for indicating 
locality. 

We wish to know the locality, for this will decide the ques- 
tion whether it is the greater or the lesser initiation that we 
are witnessing. But we must first consider the other work, 
the representation on the Pourtales vase, of which the subject 
is to some extent identical and the allusion to the Eleusinia is 
equally clear (Pl. XIX). Again we see the group of the seated 
mother and the daughter standing by her side in the centre, one 
of the many free variations of a well-known Eleusinian type ; 
and their drapery conforms more to the conventional ideal here 
than was the case on the former vase, nor is Kore’s upper body 
bared, but only clad in a diaphanous robe: again we scc 
the catechumen Heracles with mystic faggot and club 
approaching from the left, while Triptolemos is here seated 
quietly in his serpent-car on the lower right in animated con- 
versation with Demeter. But in this scene Heracles is not the 
only heroic candidate for initiation; on right and left above 
are two boyish figures, crowned and bearing the same emblem 
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as Heracles in their hands, whom by the star above the head 
of one we recognize for the Dioscuri ; and each is being led 
by two male figures whom it is sufficient for the present pur- 
pose to call *dadouchoi? merely. Тһе vase is in the British 
Museum, and belongs still to a good period, though the style 
is laxer than that of the last. 

But here the locality is marked by a background of pillars 
that indicate one or perhaps two temples. And the question 
now arises, is the scene laid at Eleusis or Agrai? We hear 
indeed of no temple at Agrai in which we can be sure that the 
smaller mysteries were enacted: perhaps the metroon there 
was the scene of them or some special sacred building. But 
this is unimportant, for the vase-painter's conscience would be 
sure to leave him free to throw in a pillar or two. Triptolemos’ 
presence inclines us to think of Eleusis rather than Agrai, 
especially in considering the scene on the Pourtales vase where 
he appears to be very much at home. But on the Kertsch pelike 
he is hovering in the air as one who might be arriving from a 
distance ; and no vase-painter would be likely to have scruples 
about bringing Triptolemos into the scene of the lesser 
mysteries, if he wanted a convenient figure to fill up a space. 
As for Dionysos, his connexion with Agrai may have been 
more intimate than with Eleusis, but he was sufficiently at 
home at either place to appear as the interested spectator at 
either mystery. Nor can we gather any certain inference from 
the presence of Aphrodite with Eros ; if we were sure that the 
scene was laid at Agrai we might suppose that the vase- 
painter was mindful of the temple of * Aphrodite in the gardens' 
in that vicinity: and those who imagine that the lesser 
mysteries were entirely captured by Orphism may sec in the 
Eros on the vase the mystic life-power prominent in Orphic 
cosmogony. But this little Eros is charmingly playful and 
seems quite innocent of * Orphism ' or any ‘ mysticism.’ And 
Aphrodite sits with her arms muffled in her mantle as if she 
had no part in these mysteries. Nor should one impute too 
much theological learning and consistency to vase-painters ; we 
know how they loved accessory figures, and Aphrodite and 
Eros are among the most popular and appear in many scenes, 
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and probably without any mythologic or ‘hieratic’ justifica- 
tion. We shall discover her again on another Eleusinian vase 
to be considered soon. 

Nor ought we to base any large theories on the presence of 
the boy-Ploutos, a most natural accessory figure, serving also 
as a balance to the boy-Eros: at most we may only believe 
that he alludes to that side of the mysteries which looked to 
agrarian prosperity. His figure is poetical-allegorical merely, 
not, as far as we can discover, mystic: nor can we say that he 
belonged to Agrai rather than to Eleusis *. 

But it is commonly supposed that Heracles was initiated 
only at Agrai, and that therefore our vase-scenes represent the 
lesser mysteries. But the myth that these latter were founded 
specially in his honour is found only in quite late sources 199; 219 ; 
and it may have arisen from his worship in the adjacent deme 
of Kynosarges. There is no indication that it was prevalent 
in the fifth and fourth century, the period with which we are 
now concerned. When Euripides mentions the initiation there 
is no reason for supposing that he is not thinking of Eleusis ; 
while there are reasons for supposing that Xenophon, who 
deals seriously with the myth, is thinking of the great 
mysteries and of an initiation thorough and complete. As for 
the Dioscuri, no author associates them with Agrai: we are 
merely told that by adoption as Attic citizens and at their own 
demand they were initiated into the mysteries 168. 

But the most weighty argument against the commonly 
accepted opinion concerning these vases appears to have 
escaped the attention of archaeologists. The pinax of Nan- 
nion, if it teaches anything, teaches us that the lesser mysteries 
belonged to Kore and that Demeter does not even need to 
come to them. But in these two scenes of the initiation of 


* Strube, Bilderkreis von Eleusis, т. 


р. 47, &c., closely connects the mysteries 
of Agrai with Ploutos, Epimenides, and 
Crete: the prophet comes to Attica 
and makes the Cretan Ploutos the corner- 
stone of the little mysteries : one wonders 
why. Strube's dream arises from a mis- 
understanding of a text in Pausanias 


14, 4—from the confusion of the 
Eleusinion in Athens with a mystery- 
temple in Agrai. We do not know 
that Ploutos was ever a real figure in 
Cretan religion; nor does Aristophanes 
in his comedy associate him with Agrai 
or with any mysteries. 
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Heracles, Demeter is the seated, central, and imposing person- 
age, Kore stands by her as a subordinate; we must then 
abandon the evidence of the Nannion pinax, or we must place 
the scene on the Pourtales and Kertsch vases at Eleusis. It 
is a vice of interpretation to impute too much hieratic meaning 
or theological learning to vase-painters; but we may believe 
that they knew the relative positions of Demeter and the 
daughter in the greater and lesser mysteries, and that when 
they wished to distinguish the two ceremonies—as they need 
not often have wished—they could only do so in the way we 
have observed ; and that they would use the same accessory 
figures for both scenes. 

The tablet of Nannion remains then as the only certain 
representation of the initiation at Agrai. 

Usually it is permissible to suppose, and even to hope, 
that the vase-painter was not trammelled by the limitations 
of locality. He might wish to give an ideal picture of 
the holy mysteries, and his imagination could people the 
scene with deities summoned perhaps from Agrai and the 
vicinities of the Athenian Eleusinion and the Eleusinian 
Telesterion, or from regions still further aloof. There- 
fore Aphrodite and even Zeus might be present in a 
“sacred conversazione ' at Eleusis. And this is perhaps the 
best description that has been given of the beautiful but 
baffling relief picture on the hydria from Cumae now in 
St.Petersburg (PI. XVII) It would serve no purpose here to 
discuss the various and elaborate theories put forth about its 
meaning *: as all attempts to extract from it a definite ісрде 
Aóyos appear hopelessly unconvincing. It is truer probably 
to say that the artist had no profound meaning to express, 
no sacred drama in his mind to depict, but merely wished to 
group the beloved Eleusinian goddesses with various friendly 
and interested divinities who are enjoying a refined conver- 
sation in couples, while torch-bearers, the mystic branches», 


a These are tabulated by Svoronos, the offerings of the уз?ае, and that 
op. cit. p- 404- the ears are visible: I can find no other 

> Strube, Bi/derkreis, p. 39, main- representation of corn-stalks in Greek 
tains that these branches are corn-stalks, art at all like these bundles. 
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and the piacular pig suffice to create a mystic atmosphere. 
We wish to recognize the divinities, and in most cases we can; 
but some escape us, and even the sex of two is doubtful, nor 
is there universal agreement that all the figures are divine and 
that no mortal could be admitted into the group; for might 
not some of the sacred functionaries of the state-mystery be 
supposed to enjoy the divine intercourse? At least we 
discover the usual Eleusinian group of the Mother seated in 
the centre conversing with the Daughter who stands holding 
a torch by her side; and on her left Dionysos in somewhat 
unusual attire but revealed by the thyrsos, the ivy crown, and 
surely by the tripod behind him, the prize at Athens of the 
Dionysiac contests in music® Не is talking earnestly with 
Triptolemos. Then on the right we see Athena seated on her 
native rock and wearing a helmet, but no aegis, and turning 
to talk with the sacred personage who carries the pig for 
sacrifice. As for his name, we shall never convince each other 
about it; one might venture to conjecture ‘Iacchos,’ as this 
youthful form of Dionysos belongs specially to Athens, and 
this youth wears, not the ordinary myrtle-crown of the mystae, 
but a garland of ivy, and he might stand for the ideal catechu- 
men who proceeded from Athena's city to Eleusis. But would 
an Attic painter in the fifth or fourth century bring Dionysos 
and Iacchos as two separate personages into the same picture "? 
The literary evidence inclines us to believe that he would not. 
As regards the female figures seated at each extremity of the 
scene, there is no harm in regarding the one on the extreme 
left as Artemis, who was worshipped both at Agrai and 
Eleusis, the other on the right, a veiled matronly and stately 


* Svoronos—op. cit. p. 404, &c.—is 
right in maintaining this as against 
those who see ш the figure the fepoxfpug : 
this latter interpretation entirely fails to 
explain the tripod: Svoronos well 
compares the long-robed youthful 
Bacchus on the Attic tripod published 
in the Jahreshefte Oesterr. Arch. Inst. 
2. Taf. 5. 

> Svoronos’ principle of vase-in- 
terpretation which he adopts here and 


elsewhere—that the same personage is 
often represented more than once in 
the same scene under different aspects 
—has some few analogies in its favour, 
such as the marriage-scene in the 
pyxis of Eretria; but it is against 
the usual practice of the Greek art of 
the best age, and he applies it some- 
what recklessly : vide P. Gardner, 
Grammar of Greek Art, p. 205. 
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form, as Aphrodite, who appeared on the former vase in the 
Eleusinian circle. 

So far as these monuments have carried us, we are no nearer 
than before to understanding the real 6póuera or drama of the 
mysteries. But other vases have been supposed to reveal or 
at least allude to part of a mystic action. It is too often for- 
gotten by archaeologists, as well as amateurs, and therefore 
cannot be too often insisted on, that no Attic vase-painter 
would dare to depict the holy drama of Agrai or Eleusis by 
means of any scene that bore any recognizable resemblance to 
the reality; if he did so, his artistic career might be brief. 
And probably no foreign painter would venture either; for if 
his own conscience was callous, the public conscience was 
sensitive enough. "Therefore the utmost we can expect to 
discover are guarded and distant allusions to something that 
may have really entered into the mystic and esoteric ritual. 
And when the art-record is of this kind, interpretation is always 
hazardous. 

The hydria from Capua, sometimes called the Tyskiewickz 
vase?, is one of those that has been supposed to reveal to us 
something of the content of the mysteries (PL XX). It is 
a beautiful monument of the Attic art of the early fourth 
century: and the type of the central group, the seated Demeter 
and the daughter standing by her with the torches, is derived 
from Eleusis, and therefore we may assume at least an Eleu- 
sinian atmosphere for the scene. And one other figure at 
least is recognizable ; the stately young god holding the 
thyrsos and seated on a stone or mound of the ‘omphalos’ 
shape must be Dionysos; and Kore, descending as it seems 
from some higher place, moves towards him with her torches 
as with a solemn gesture of greeting. As regards the other 
figures, neither their forms nor attributes throw any light on 
the scene. There is a rough replica of this representation on 
the hydria from Crete mentioned above, of undoubted Attic 
export; on which the central group reappears with little differ- 
ence, except that Dionysos is not sitting on the ‘omphalos, but 
rather strangely above it. For the interpretation of the picture, 

+ Figured in Alon. d. Inst. 12. 34; Coll. Tyskicwichk:, Vl. 10. 
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the omphalos—if it is really meant for one—does not help us. 
It has no resemblance to the famous one at Delphi, therefore 
we need not think of Delphi at all; and we have seen that in 
all probability there were * omphaloi' in Attica, perhaps one in 
the vicinity of Agrai, one perhaps at Eleusis. The most elabo- 
rate and ingenious interpretation of these two vases has been 
recently propounded by M. Svoronos*, who holds that the 
ієрдѕ удров of Kore and Dionysos is here depicted, which he 
thinks took place on the twelfth of Anthesterion, and with 
which the lesser mysteries were in some way connected; and 
he places the scene in the temple of Dionysos èv Aluvats, and 
regards the rest of the figures as representative of the temples 
in the vicinity. We might be tempted to accept this expla- 
nation, if there was otherwise any record of such a sacred 
marriage at Athens ; but there is none, and these vases cannot 
be said to fill up the gap in the evidence. For the scene 
depicted *looks not like a marriage': Kore may be merely 
greeting Dionysos as a visitor at Agrai, or Dionysos-Iacchos 
at Eleusis; and the vases illustrate for us nothing more with 
clearness than the hospitable relations between the god and 
the goddesses”, 

The only remaining monuments that need be noticed here 
as bearing on the central Eleusinian question are those that 
have been supposed to reveal the mystic birth or the nativity 
of a holy child as an inner part of the mystery. But before 
considering the evidence in any detail, a cautious sceptic might 
maintain that if a holy birth was really enacted in the Teleste- 
rion or Anaktoron, for that very reason it would not be painted 
on vases ; and conversely, if we do find scenes on vases that 


* Op. cit. p. 450, &c.: his interpreta- 
tion of this, as of other vases, rests on 
the principle that the vase-painters 
often aimed at giving a sketch-map of 
the locality by means of certain personal 
forms: I cannot feel sure about his 
principle or regard his topographical 
exposition as convincing; but his most 
ingenious suggestion is worth notice, 
that the half-draped female seated up 
on the left is ExA eia, whose shrine was 


near the Eleusinion at Athens (Paus. 1. 
14. 4), and that she is holding not 
a tambourine as is usually supposed 
but a shield. 

> The only example I can find of 
the marriage of Kore and Dionysos 
represented in art is the gem of Roman 
period published by Millin, Gal. Myth. 
РІ. 48, no. 276—Kore and Dionysos in 
a chariot drawn by Centaurs, Eros 
accompanying. 
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look like the birth of a divine child at Eleusis, we may use these 
as evidence—not of what was acted in the mysteries—but of 
what was not acted in them, at least as an essential part of the 
mystic ritual. 

The first to consider very briefly is the well-known picture 
on the other side of the Kertsch pelike (Pl. XXIa). Perhaps no 
vase-representation has been more minutely discussed than this, 
or with such diversity of opinions. It has been interpreted as 
the birth of Erichthonios, though it differs markedly and in 
some essential points from the known representations of that 
story: it has been ingeniously explained by Professor Robert 
as the birth of Dionysos, who is just being taken from the 
cleansing waters of Dirke, a version which explains much of 
the scene, but scarcely the central prominence of Athena and 
Nike. Ifeither of these two interpretations were correct, the 
subject would not necessarily concern the Eleusinian question. 
And in fact the only reasons a priori for considering this side 
of the vase at all among the monuments of the Eleusinian 
religion, are the analogy of the subject on the obverse, and, 
secondly, the undoubted presence on the reverse side of the two 
great goddesses in the left upper corner, the one seated and 
the other standing according to the convention of the Eleu- 
sinian group-type. We should suppose then the subject to be 
one in which Eleusis and Athens as represented by Athena are 
equally interested. The latter goddess seems to be standing 
behind Hermes—there can be no doubt about him, although 
he wears an unusually shaped petasos like a modern cocked- 
hat—and to be protecting him, while Victory flies behind and 
above her pointing downwards. But Hermes, though remem- 
bered in the preliminary sacrifice, has nothing to do with the 
mysteries themselves ; and what divine birth was there that 
could be regarded as a victory for Athens? In the midst of 
all this doubt one may well question whether the vase is 
‘mystic’ at all. And the only really consistent and in some 
respects satisfactory attempt to interpret it in direct reference 
to the mysteries has been recently made by M. Svoronos 2, who 
boldly challenges what may be called the orthodox view. He 

* Op. cit. p. 342. 
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maintains that there is no holy infant in the picture at all; that 
the resemblance of the object which Hermes is receiving to 
a swaddled bambino is illusory, the part of it that seems like 
the outline of a human head being merely due to a flaw on the 
surface of the vase. Certainly if this is so, there is nothing in 
the rest of the outline of the thing wrapped up in the fawn-skin 
to suggest a human or divine baby at all: whether this is so 
can only be decided by a minute examination of the vase in 
St. Petersburg. But what else save a new-born child could be 
thus presented, as brought up from the earth and sustained in 
the arms of the earth-goddess or one of her kind and received 
into the hands of Hermes? Could it be the sacred tepa, as 
M. Svoronos suggests or insists rather, which before the beginning 
of the great mysteries were brought from Eleusis to Athens 
under the escort of the ephebi, and which are here represented 
as being brought by Eleusis herself from the cavern below the 
shrine of Plouton where they were kept throughout the year, 
as received by Hermes the tutelary and representative deity 
of the ephebi, and as safeguarded by Athena who guarantees 
victory if any enemy in the country should disturb the sacred 
journey? The other personages are brought into line with this 
theory: the pair above on the left are the two goddesses of 
Eleusis who watch е iepd depart: the female with the tam- 
bourine stands for Hx, personifying the station on the sacred 
way to which this name was given: the deities above, whom 
every one has hitherto called Zeus and Hera, are really Ascle- 
pios and the Demeter of the Eleusinion in the city ; for Ascle- 
pios is specially interested in this procession, in so far as the 
iepá or sacred relics, after they have been lodged in the city, 
will be taken on his day, the Epidauria, from the Athenian 
Eleusinion past his temple to Agrai, he himself accompany- 
ing; and M. Svoronos actually finds this unrecorded visit of 
Asclepios with the iepá to Agrai on an Attic relief from the 
bed of the Ilissos®, showing Asclepios leading Demeter, 
followed by Athena and Nike, who carries the relics in two 
little round pots. 

This theory is skilful, and in spite of many detailed points 

2 Eph. Arch. 1894, Viv. За. 
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which are not likely to command assent, may win general 
acceptance, though it does not seem at present to have attracted 
much attention; one of the most important by-issues is the 
question about Asclepios, which will be dealt with below 2, 
But even if M. Svoronos were right in his identification of this 
figure, we need not follow him in his theories about the pro- 
cession of the iepa from the Asclepieion to Agrai. The 
literary record is absolutely silent about all this, and no art- 
monument is likely to speak to us so articulately as to fill up 
the void in our knowledge left by this silence. 

Looking, however, at the main theory and admitting its 
allurements, we must bear in mind that part of the substruc- 
ture essential to it is a mere hypothesis: for we are nowhere 
told that those iepa were kept in an underground vault, or 
brought along covered up in a fawn-skin. And if that fawn- 
skin which we see in the picture or the small round pots which 
we see in the relief really contain them, they must have been 
unimpressive and disappointing little objects, and they could 
scarcely have included images of the deities, as we saw some 
reason to surmise that they did. We may grant that this subject, 
the procession of the iepa, was a legitimate one for art: every 
one knew about it and could witness the procession ; it could 
be painted without impiety. Yet the painter was treading on 
very dangerous ground in dealing with them ; and we might 
suppose that he would hardly like to represent them in this 
somewhat easy way, covered merely in a fawn-skin that shows 
the outlines of them, but that he would be tempted to enshroud 
them from the eye more completely, would bury them for 
instance in a mystic chest. 

Therefore the last word has perhaps not yet been uttered 
about this interesting Eleusinian monument. 

But we seem further off than ever from the discovery of that 
holy Eleusinian babe called Brimos or Iacchos that is supposed 
by some to have been made manifest at the most awful moment 
of the mystery. 

The last monument that need be questioned here, for it has 
been thought to prove and to illustrate the mystic birth at 


® Vide note, p. 278. 
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Eleusis, is a hydría found in Rhodes of Attic work, now in the 
Museum of Constantinople (Pl. XXI b). When a few years ago 
it was first noticed and described ®, it aroused excitement and 
hope, for it was given out that Brimos, the holy infant, had 
been found at last, whose Eleusinian significance and very 
existence had hitherto hung by a thread attached to a very 
late and suspicious literary record. And no one of those who 
have dealt hitherto with the vase has been able to avoid 
quoting the gnostic formula of Hippolytus. Looking without 
prepossession at the picture, we see the figure of the earth- 
goddess rising up out of the ground as she was wont and 
lifting a horn of plenty, on the top of which sits a male infant 
turning and stretching out his hands to a goddess who, though 
she wears neither aegis nor helmet, is now known to be Athena, 
as she certainly bears a lance in her right hand ^; on the left 
of the central drama are two figures characterized just suffi- 
ciently to be recognized as Kore and Demeter, on the right is 
a dadouchos starting away in surprise: just above the centre 
is Triptolemos in his car, and before him a goddess or priestess 
with what may be a temple-key indicated above her shoulder: 
if we like we may call her Artemis IIporvAala. Тһе half-clad 
female on the left and the youth in the attitude of ‘Jason’ on 
the right may as well remain nameless, for in vase-painting 
such accessory figures may have had a purely decorative value, 
and we cannot be sure that the vase-painter intended to name 
them himself. But where is there any * mystery ' in all this? 
Where is the holy babe Brimos or Iacchos or a mystic birth? 
The baby is plainly Ploutos, the incarnation of the cornucopia, 
no more a ' mystic' figure here than in the Munich group of 
Kephisodotos ; and the art-language is more than usually 
simple and articulate, proclaiming that through Demeter's gift 
of corn to Triptolemos wealth is brought to Athens, and that 


* Reinach, Rev. Archéol. 1901, p. 87: us the very revelation of the mystery,’ 
cf. Miss Harrison, Prolegom. p. 526, ор. cit. p. 387. 
Fig. 153: the former rightly refuses to > Dr. Fredrich of Posen, who kindly 
regard the vase as giving the key tothe sent me a minute description of the 
Eleusinian mysteries; while according vase from Constantinople, describes it 
to Svoronos, who thinks that the child ав ‘a staff ending іп a point at the top.’ 
Ploutos here = Коброѕ Вріроѕ, ‘it gives It is, therefore, not a sceptre. 
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if one wished for more esoteric information he might apply to 
that priestess with the key. 

There was nothing to offend the religious conscience in this, 
and the vase-painter seems to have been a prudent man. 

In fact we are not likely to find what we seek down this 
road. What was the actual revelation or what were the iepá 
shown, what were the elements of the passion-play and the 
forms of the mystic drama, concerning these questions we may 
conjecture and may theorize on the fragments of evidence that 
we can collect. But the art of the age of belief would not dare 
to reveal them, and when the world ceased to believe art fell 
silent or took to other themes. Nevertheless, Greek art con- 
tributes much to our knowledge and appreciation of the Eleu- 
sinia; to our knowledge not merely of certain antiquarian 
details, but of all the preliminaries of initiation that might be 
safely depicted, the кєрҳуофорѓа, the purification, and even the 
sacrament; to our appreciation, for the art speaks as plainly 
as the literature concerning the deep impression that these 
mysteries exercised upon the religious imagination of Athens 
and the Greek world ; and it is the artist rather than the poet 
who has shown us with what stately and beautiful forms the 
Eleusinian goddesses presented themselves to the mind’s eye of 
the worshipper. 

Finally, we may believe that the influence of the mysteries, 
the Eleusinian combining with the Dionysiac in filling men’s 
minds with milder and brighter thoughts about death, may 
have helped to modify certain forms of art and to suggest new 
themes. The inner force working in Greek art from the sixth 
century onward, making for the creation of more spiritual and 
brighter types for the embodiment of the powers and the life 
of the other world, may have been a spontaneous movement 
due to the artistic temperament of the Greek; but no doubt 
it drew strength from the mystery-cults, of which the influence 
grew ever wider from this age onwards. The ruler of the 
lower world is no longer the god of the stern and inexor- 
able face: his countenance becomes dreamy like that of 
Dionysos, or benignly thoughtful as that of Asclepios, or of 
that god whom Plato imagined to ‘hold the souls captive in 
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his realm by the spell of wise speech.’ And after the fifth 
century vase-painting came to people the lower world with 
happy groups of united lovers, idealized perhaps under heroic 
forms: Demeter sits in peaceful converse by the side of her 
daughter in Hades, and love is about and around them *. Even 
the old anger of the mother against the ravisher of her child 
seems to be put aside when, as in the tenderly depicted scene 
on the Hope vase ^, we see Demeter peacefully taking leave of 
her daughter, who turns to embrace her before she goes down 
to her appointed place for a season, while the bridegroom gazes 
sympathetically at the pair. And on the well-known Eleu- 
sinian relief of Lysimachides, the mother and the daughter, the 
one pouring a libation to the other‘, are seated together in 
hospitable communion by the side of the wedded couple, ‘ the 
god’ and ‘the goddess’ (РІ. I). 

^ Vide relief at Gythion, p. 226, Pl. right with the long curls is Demeter, 


VHI b. who greets her daughter with a libation ; 
> Baumeister, Denkmäler, Bnd. I, certainly this is the more matronal 
р. 422, Taf, 7. figure, but she holds, not the sceptre as 


с Eph. Arch. 1886, Пі. 3, no. I:  Philios thought, but two torches; and 
the goddesses are hard to distinguish. these more frequently indicate Kore, 
Philios in first publishing the relief who in other representations offers a 
maintained that the goddess on the  libation to her mother. 
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IDEAL TYPES OF DEMETER-KORE 


THE ideal of Demeter is presented us in a few monuments 
only, but is among the most interesting products of Greek 
art, a late blossom of the soil of Attica ; for it was especially 
the Attic religion and art that spiritualized and purified men’s 
imagination of her. The archaic period was ‘unable to con- 
tribute much to its development, and it was long before the 
mother could be distinguished from the daughter by any organic 
difference of form or by any expressive trait of countenance. 
On the more ancient vases and terracottas they appear rather 
as twin-sisters, almost as if the inarticulate artist were aware 
of their original identity of substance. And even among the 
monuments of the transitional period it is difficult to find any 
representation of the goddesses in characters at once clear and 
impressive. We miss this even in the beautiful vase of Hieron 
in the British Museum ?, where the divine pair аге seen with 
Triptolemos: the style is delicate and stately, and there is 
a certain impression of inner tranquil life in the group, but 
without the aid of the inscriptions the mother would not be 
known from the daughter. A large bust or mask, probably 
of sepulchral significance, in the British Museum from Tanagra, 
which may belong to the beginning of the fifth century, shows 
us an interesting type of the chthonian goddess wearing a 
stephane with long hair parted over a very low forehead and 
falling in masses over her shoulders and with delicate maidenly 
features (P]. XXII): in spite of the absence of expression the 
work has something of the same charm that we find in early 
Italian images of the Madonna: we may venture, without 
wishing to be too precise, to name her Demeter-Kore. 

* Vide supra, p. 236. 
S2 
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Nor was there even a conventional type of costume generally 
regarded as distinctive of the one and the other. The sombre 
expression which is characteristic of some of the sculpture of 
the generation before Pheidias would be consonant with the 
character of the chthonian powers ; but as it was an art-con- 
vention of that age, it does not subserve the expression of 
individual character; and we cannot for instance distinguish 
a Demeter from a Hera by means of this merely, any more 
than by the veil and the matronal forms. Yet one monument 
of the pre-Pheidian epoch has already been mentioned, which 
is of some significance for the higher development of religious 
sculpture?, the terracotta bust found in the necropolis of 
Thebes. And another®, of a slightly earlier date, deserves 
mention here (РІ. XXIII), a marble relief found at Eleusis, 
showing the mother enthroned, holding sceptre and corn-stalks 
and crowned with a low kalathos, and the daughter? stand- 
ing reverentially before her holding torches. The work has 
certainly an impress of the solemnity that hieratic sculpture 
demands; yet there is a delicate charm in it also: Demeter's 
glance is tranquil and bright, and there is the shadow of a 
smile on the lips. The flowing unbound hair of the mother 
is a noticeable trait; we might have expected to find it as 
a characteristic of the daughter, but Kore’s hair is carefully 
pressed in a coif. But the sculptor imagines the elder goddess 
as the poet of the Homeric hymn imagined her‘, and on the 
great Eleusinian relief we find the same trait once again®. 
We note also that in this earlier relief it is the mother that 
wears the richer costume, while in the later art it is usually 
Kore, who here is draped in a fashion of archaic simplicity 
that disappears soon after this date. The work is immature 


* Vide supra, p. 227. 

> Ath. Mitth. 1895, Pl. 5. 

* "There is no real reason for doubting 
that this figure is Kore: Ruhland, Die 
Eleus. Göttinnen, p. бо, supposes her to 
be a priestess only on the ground of her 
shorter stature ; certainly if this Demeter 
stood up, she would be far taller than 
the other person, but the artist need not 


have intended this, but may merely 
have followed the law of ‘ isokephalia,’ 
so as to bring the two heads into the 
same alignment. 

3 | 279, vide Philios, Ath. Mitth. 
1895, p. 252. 

* For similar treatment cf. Roman 
coin, Overbeck, А, M. 2, Münz-Taf. 
8. 9. 
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like the other works of this period ; yet it is one of the first 
examples of a cult-type prevalent at Eleusis that is inherited, 
as we shall see, by the more developed schools. 

Looking at the products of the great Athenian circle of 
Pheidias and his contemporaries and pupils, we are struck with 
the absence of any mention of the Eleusinian deities in the 
copious list of their works; unless indeed we admit the 
phantom-figure of an elder Praxiteles into that great company 
and attribute to him the group of Demeter, Kore, and Iacchos 
in the Eleusinion at Athens* This silence of the record is 
probably no mere accident: it may be that the mysteries 
were already provided with their monuments of worship, of 
defective style, perhaps, but archaic holiness; or it may be 
that the great masters were commissioned to embellish the 
Eleusinian shrines, but that their statues being included among 
the їєра or mystic objects escaped record. Nevertheless the 
* Pheidian' hand has left evidence of itself on the Eleusinian 
ground. 

We ought first to consider whether we can discover the 
forms of the goddesses and their attendant figures amidst 
the surviving remains of the Parthenon sculpture. The con- 
troversy concerning many of the divine personages in the 
pediment and on the frieze has continued long and still con- 
tinues ; but one result of archaeological criticism is beginning 
to be accepted, that in the two seated goddesses near the 
*Dionysos' of the east gable^ we have the mother and 
daughter of Eleusis. Yet we should rather call them the 
twin-sisters, for in bodily forms and drapery they are strangely 
alike; and it would seem that just in this maintenance of an 
ancient tradition of their unity as an identity, Pheidias did not 
care to break away from archaic art. Only their countenances, 
where the individuality of the personal nature might have 
been masterfully displayed, are unfortunately lost. The 


а Vide Kalkmann, Arch. Anszeig. whom he regards as a "Triptolemos : it 
1897, p. 136, who believes in the is impossible to discuss this complex 
“elder Praxiteles’ and tries to recon- hypothesis here. 
struct the group from the Berlin and ® Michaelis, Parthenon, Taf. 6, E, Е: 
Cherchel * Demeters,' the ‘ Kore’ of the Brunn-Bruckmann, no. 188. 

Villa Albani, the ‘ Eros’ of St. Petersburg 
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fragments have a priceless value for the history of sculpture ; 
but for the religious ideal we gather merely an impression of 
the loving tie that binds them together. The arm of one 
embraces the shoulder of the other; they do not appear dis- 
turbed by the dramatic action in the centre, but to be engaged 
in conversation. Ав regards the west gable, Demeter Kore 
and Iacchos may be there, but we cannot clearly discern 
them*. But amidst the company of the deities on the frieze 
we may with the highest degree of probability recognize 
Demeter in the goddess who sits by the side of the question- 
able deity that is nursing his knee (Pl. XXIV). Her form has 
ampleness and breadth, and she alone of all the divinities bears 
a torch, and it is far more likely that that symbol designates 
here the Eleusinian goddess than Artemis or any other divinity 
likely to be present in such a group*. We may note also, 
though such arguments are in themselves inconclusive, that in 
drapery and partly in the gesture of the right arm the figure 
resembles an undoubted Demeter іп an Eleusinian relief *. 
"There is certainly some individual character in the forms and 
some significance in the pose of the arms, a certain meditative 
dignity, but unhappily the countenance is lost. An original 
Pheidian- Demeter, then, is not wholly preserved іп the 
Parthenon sculpture-work 4 

But we are fortunate in possessing a series of reliefs, most of 


the goddess towards the right corner, 


* The group in the left corner of the 
preserved in Carrey's drawing ; it used 


seated god with the serpent and the 


female figure nestling into his side has 
been interpreted as Hades and Perse- 
phone by Bloch in Roscher's Zexikor, 
2, 1369, because an undoubted copy of 
this group has been found at Eleusis 
in 1889; but vide Philios in E24. 
Arch, 1900 (Пу. 12) who rightly refuses 
to draw any conclusions from the 2уо- 
venance ofthe copy; it was found outside 
the holy precincts, not far from the 
Propylaea : it is very unlikely that this 
genial and very genre couple are the 
god and goddess of the lower world. 
As regards Iacchos he may possibly be 
the naked fgure seated in the lap of 


to be called Aphrodite because of its 
nudity, but it is probably male (vide 
Loeschke, Dorpater Programm, 1884) : 
if so, there were three boys in this 
gable, and one of them may well have 
been Iacchos: more cannot be said at 
present. 

* That Kore is absent is no fatal 
objection; the economy that governs 
the frieze-composiiion would account 
for this. 

* Vide Pl. XIV, p. 265. 

4 Vide infra, pp. 265-266 for Demeter 
and Kore in Carrey's drawings of the 


metopes. 
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them found on Eleusinian soil, that show us how the Eleusinian 
pair were commonly imagined by the contemporaries of 
Pheidias. The most celebrated of these is the great relief 
found at Eleusis and now preserved in the Central Museum at 
Athens (P1. XXV). It may be fairly regarded as one of the 
greatest monuments of religious art that has come down to us 
from antiquity, a noble example of the high style in hieratic 
sculpture. A solemn stillness pervades the group, and a 
certain tranquil air of the divine life and world. The formal 
beauty of the chiselling can only be felt in the presence of the 
original. The lines are still wonderfully clear beneath the 
dusky and partially defaced surface, and the contours of 
the features are very delicately raised against the background. 
The eyes of the goddesses are deeply set under the lids, and 
this imparts a spiritual and earnest expression to the face : 
the cheeks are not quite so broad nor the chins so long as on 
the Parthenon frieze. A touch of the more ancient style 
seems here and there to survive ; for though the organic forms 
are largely and fluently treated, some of the lines are rather 
hard, and something of the earlier exaggeration may be faintly 
discerned in the contours of the boy’s limbs, and the lips are 
slightly turned downwards as we still find on vases of the 
middle of the fifth century. As regards the composition of 
the figures, we discern an architectural symmetry combined 
with a perfect freedom, for in the inclination of the heads, the 
pose of hands and feet, in the disposition of the drapery and 
the system of its folds there is a studied and a finely conceived 
variety. The work need not be earlier than the date of the 
Parthenon frieze, and there is nothing to suggest that it is 
later. 

Who then are these figures and what are they doing? The 
goddess on the left with the unbound hair and the simpler 
drapery used to be often taken for the daughter ; but a com- 
parison with other monuments sets it beyond doubt that this 
is Demeter, and that the goddess on the right with the more 
claborate drapery, the peplos drawn over the chiton across the 
body and falling in a fold on the left shoulder, the hair 
bound with a chaplet,is Kore. The boy is more probably 
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Triptolemos than Jacchos; and only on this assumption can 
we explain the action: the now current view is probably right 
that Demeter is giving him corn-stalks, indicated by painting, 
while Kore is placing a crown on his head. Yet the drama 
has nothing of the air of a mythological scene; it is rather 
a mystic or hieratic pageant. 

We may regard this relief then as a striking monument 
of that religious style in which the Pheidian circle achieved so 
much, and with some probability as itself inspired by some 
free group which a master of that school wrought for the 
service of Eleusis. There are other reliefs that are related to 
this as the other free copies of the same original and that have 
assisted in establishing the identity of the goddesses. The 
first* (РІ. XXVIa) was found some years ago in the excavations 
of the Acropolis and is now in the Acropolis Museum. The 
work belongs to the close of the fifth century ; the chiselling 
of the marble is wonderfully warm and genial, and the dignity 
of the Pheidian manner is combined with a subtle Attic grace 
and ease. We know the goddess on the left in the simple 
sleeveless Doric chiton of wool to be Demeter, for the last 
letters of her name are preserved at the top of the slab: there- 
fore the other goddess is Kore, draped more elaborately, as 
often happens at this epoch, in two garments of finer texture 
arranged about her limbs as on the larger relief. Demeter’s 
left hand, raised behind her daughter's shoulder, was resting 
on a sceptre, while her right hand was extended towards 
Triptolemos, of whom the only sign that remains is the coil of 
his familiar serpent. The other relief (PL. X XVIb) was found at 
Rhamnus and is now in Munich*. The group reflects, though 
with variations, the same original: the drapery is virtually the 
same, and, in many essentials, the pose of the figures; only 
here it is the daughter who raises her hand to her mother's 
shoulder, while Demeter's hands are lowered, the missing right 
holding out perhaps a libation-cup to the worshipper towards 
whom her head is benignantly inclined ; or perhaps it is again 
Triptolemos to whom she intends to give a libation. The 


® Eph. Arch. 1893, По. 8, p. 36. Furtwängler, Hundert Tafeln nach den 
> Vide Eph. Arch. 1893, p. 38; Біо. d. Glyptoth. no. 27. 
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surface of the relief has greatly suffered, and it has lost much 
of its charm, but it belongs probably to the same age as 
the last. 

Probably of somewhat earlier period than these is the relief 
mentioned already *, showing Athena greeting the goddesses of 
Eleusis and inscribed with a decree concerning the bridging of 
the Pheitoi on the sacred way, which we can date at 421 B.C. 
(PLXIV). Asin the Acropolis relief, Kore's hands are lowered, 
and the torches which are to be imagined there are seen here, 
and again Demeter raises her left hand, but now merely to lift 
up a lappet of her mantle: and again we see the same drapery 
and the same disposition of the folds. Another monument of 
the Eleusinian worship that ranges itself with these, a relief 
from Eleusis now in the Louvre”, shows us the goddesses 
receiving a swine-offering, Demeter wearing a kalathos and 
holding out a libation-cup and turning her head benignantly 
to the worshippers, while Kore holds two torches in her right 
hand and ears of corn in her left (Pl. XXVII a). The long curls 
of Demeter are a noticeable feature in this work, while in the 
other smaller reliefs we find the shorter hair that is more in 
accordance with the ‘ Pheidian' taste as shown in the Parthenon 
sculpture. 

A reminiscence of the type to which these figures conform 
reappears in an interesting relief, of which a part was found in 
the Plutonion at Eleusis (Pl. XXVII b), and which we may 
approximately date at доо B.C.°. It is по myth that is here 
represented, but a cult-drama: Triptolemos is not starting on 
his mission in his serpent-car; for his seat is not a chariot but 
a throne, and he sits receiving worship from the mortals who 
approach. In front of him stands Demeter, with her left arm 
raised as in Pl. XIV, and wearing the same drapery ; while 
behind him is Kore, again holding the torches and wearing 
chiton and peplos disposed about her body as before. 

Finally, in Carrey's drawing of one of the south metopes of 


* Vide supra, p. 237. Pl. 6; but the right interpretation was 
b Overbeck, Alas, 14. 2. first given by Rubensohn, Arch. Anz. 
* Published in its complete form by 1896, pp. 100-102. 

Philios in Ath. Mitth. 1895, p. 255, 
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the Parthenon?, we may detect the same group of the two 
goddesses, the dress of both appearing to conform to this now 
well-established type, and Demeter raising her left hand some- 
what as in three of the examples we have noted, though with 
a different intention. 

The archaeological evidence then enables us to figure in 
our imagination some famous and impressive group of sculpture 
that stood on sacred ground, probably at Eleusis, but certainly 
not in the Telesterion or the Holy of Holies, else we should 
never have received even a distant copy of it"; and it seems 
to reveal the handiwork of the Pheidian school. But none of 
the surviving copies, not even the great Eleusinian relief, pre- 
sents us with such a countenance of Demeter or Kore as could 
satisfy us and could serve as a standard. Nor do we find it 
among those free statues surviving in our museums which on 
the insufficient ground of a similar treatment of the drapery 
have been derived from this original Eleusinian group of the 
fifth century". There was another and independent group of 


* Michaelis, Parthenon, 3. 19 : vide 
article by Pernice іп /а/ғд, d. d. Inst. 
1895 (Taf. 3), who regards these figures 
as priestesses. 

> The attempt made by recent 
archaeologists—e. р. by R. von Schneider 
in Album der Antiken-Sammlung Wien, 
Taf, 26, Kern іп Ath. Mitth. 1892, 
p- 138—to discover the forms of the 
chief idols of the mysteries seems to 
me useless: for if anything in the 
mysteries was likely to be sacred and 
tabooed it would be these; and the 
ateliers would hardly dare to make 
copies for public trade. 

* I regret to have found little profit 
in the elaborate attempts made by 
distinguished archaeologists such as 
von Schneider and Furtwängler and 
more recently by Ruhland to discover 
copies of this group in the Cherchel 
* Demeter, the ‘Demeters’ of Berlin 
and the Capitoline Museum, the * Kore’ 
of the Villa Albani and the still earlier 
bronze statuette of ‘Kore’ in Vienna. 


The latter work ~Album d. Antiken- 
Samml. Wien, Taf. 26—is an early ex- 
ample of the style of drapery that appears 
on the Eleusinian reliefs and of which the 
figure of Kore on the vase of Perugia is 
perhaps the earliest (Roscher, Lexikon, 
2, p. 1370): it appears again in the 
Villa Albani statue. But neither of 
these works nor the ‘Kore’ of the 
Duval Collection (Ruhland, op. cit. 
3. 3) nor the * Kore’ of Venice (ib. 2. 
3) show us any attribute or character- 
istic expression that reveals the person- 
ality of the goddess. The same is true 
of the Cherchel figure—a striking 
*Pheidian' work earlier than the Par- 
thenon—and of the Berlin statues; 
they agree merely in drapery with the 
Demeter on the great Eleusinian relief ; 
but this style was a ‘ Pheidian" fashion 
and was freely used for different person- 
alities, e.g. in the Samos-Athens relief, 
Brunn-Bruckmann, 475*. The Man- 
tinean relief shows us one of the muses 
draped in the style of Kore. Certainly 
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the two goddesses which Attic religious sculpture had created 
before the end of the fifth century for the service of Eleusis, 
and which was evidently of considerable repute, for we find 
many free reproductions of it in different materials, and even 
outside Attica*. The group consists of the mother seated 
either on the mystic casket or on the stone border of the well 
as she once sat in her sorrow or more rarely on a throne: the 
daughter stands by her, in front or behind, on her right or left, 
with torches. The transitional period has left us a notable 
example of this, as we have seen, and the later ages loved to 
reproduce it. We have found it on many of the mystery- 
vases of the fifth and fourth century, and it appears on certain 
fragments of the Panathenaic amphorae, on reliefs of the 
fourth century which attest its prominence in the public 
religion, and finally on the well-known relief of Lakrateides 
now that the fragments of this large and important monument 
have been skilfully pieced together (Pl. IT). 

These derivatives vary in many details and in the relative 
position of the figures ; all that we can conclude with some 
security concerning the original is that it was a free group of 
sculpture of the transitional period representing the mother 
enthroned and holding a sceptre and the daughter standing 
by her with torches. And this may have given birth to a new 
and attractive theme, Kore standing before Demeter and 
pouring her a libation, which we can discern in the fragments 
of a сух of the finest Attic style of the earlier part of the 
fifth century *. 

The group which has just been examined together with its 


article in 474. Mitth. 1892, p.126; to the 


the Capitoline statue (Overbeck, Айаз, 
material which he there collected may 


14. 20) agrees in pose and gesture as 


well as drapery with the Demeter in 
the relief (Pl. XIV), but in the absence 
of significant attribute and expression 
the similarity is not sufficient to prove 
identity of personality ; witness the 
identity of pose in the ‘Demeter’ of 
the south metope of the Parthenon and 
the daughter of Pelias in the famous 
Lateran relief, 

* СІ, supra, pp. 226, 260: vide Kern's 


be added the fragments of an Eleusinian 
vase of the later red-figured style 
published ZA. Arch, 1901, Пі». 2; 
and another fragment of a vase from 
Eleusis published by Philios m 4/4. 
AMitth. 1895, p. 249. 

> Mon. d. Inst. 6, Тау. 4; cf. the 
fragments of a vase published 4/2. 
Mitth, 1881, Taf. 4, on which we can 
detect the same scene. 
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cognate works, an achievement of the Attic art of the fifth 
century, made an important contribution to the development 
of the ideal conception of the two goddesses; for it emphasized 
the distinction, which was rarely expressed in the monuments 
of this period, between the more august and matronal form 
and pose of the mother and the younger and virginal type 
of Kore’. 

The most striking example in free sculpture preserved to us 
from the age of Pheidias, of this ideal of the elder goddess, is 
the marble statue now in the Jacobsen collection at Copenhagen 
(РІ. XXVIII) which appears to be a Roman copy of an 
original of the great period of Attic religious art: Demeter is 
seated and draped majestically in Ionic diploidion and mantle 
across her knees, holding poppies and corn-ears in her left hand, 
with a crown above her forehead and a veil falling down behind 
her head. The expression appears benign, but it is difficult 
to say how far the copy has here preserved the character of the 
original We can at all events discern in the whole figure 
the impress of the great style that appears in the sculpture of 
the Parthenon and that could imprint a profoundly religious 
aspect upon the works of this age. And the work has this 
further interest for us that we can regard the great Cnidian 
statue, the most perfect development of the Demeter-ideal, as 
in some sense a descendant from it *. 

The Pheidian school then, we may be fairly certain, occupied 
itself with this theme ; but as the original works have almost 
perished, we cannot estimate exactly how far they were able 
to work out a characteristic expression distinctive of the 
countenance of the goddess; or to determine whether it was 
they who imparted to it that look of benign brightness that 


* This appears slightly but delicately 
indicated in the vase from Perugia 
published in Roscher's Zexzkon, 2, 
р. 1370, Fig. 17. 

> Helbig in Führer, no. 874, and 
Bloch іп Roscher’s Zexz£oa, 2, p. 1360 
consider the Jacobsen statue to prove 
that the later Ludovisi head, which 
I have described in accordance with the 
common opinion as a head of Hera 


(Cults, vol. 1, p. 239), really repre- 
sents Demeter, The similarity between 
the two does not seem to me to prove 
identity of person; and even when we 
are dealing with Greek art of the fourth 
century it is not always possible to 
distinguish between a Demeter and a 
Hera when there is no external attribute 
to decide. 
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appears in certain terracotta images of this period found in 
Attica and elsewhere, one of the most typical of which is 
produced on Plate XXIX а We may surmise that this softer 
style aiming at a gentler and less austere effect commended 
itself rather to the handicraftsmen in clay modelling than to 
the great masters of this age in monumental marble and 
bronze », 

After all, for us at least, the highest achievement of the 
Hellenic imagination, so far as it was occupied in the fifth 
century with the forms of the two goddesses, is preserved by 
the coins rather than by the sculpture. It is specially the 
coinage of Kyzikos and in a still higher degree of perfection 
the medallions and tetradrachms of Syracuse that present 
us with the finest types. The Cyzicene electron stater 
published by Head* shows us a striking countenance of the 
mother-goddess wearing a coif on her head and apparently 
crowned with corn: the strong and broad treatment of the 
forms, the lines of the eyebrow, the outlines of chin and cheek, 
reveal the style of the great age, combined with a suggestion 
of gentleness in the pose of the head (Coin Pl. no. 9). 

The study of the Syracusan coins that show us Demeter- 
Persephone is one of the most fascinating in the range of 
Greek numismatics ; and while a full estimate of their artistic 
and historic value is beyond our present scope, they concern 
us intimately here as the religious memorials of a community 
devoted to the worship of these goddesses, and containing 
coin-engravers who surpassed their brethren of the craft 
throughout all Hellas in cunning delicacy of hand and per- 
fection of achievement within the narrow limits of the art. 
These Syracusan types of this age, which are roughly con- 
temporaneous, may be distinguished according as they present 
the type of the goddess of the early corn or the goddess 
of the harvest ; but this distinction is not one between Demeter, 
the mother-deity of matronly forms and of expression deepened 
by experience, and the young virgin of the spring. The 


* Bought by Lenormant at Eleusis > Cf. supra, p. 221. 
and published in Heuzey, Terres cuites € Hist, Num. p. 451. 
du Louvre, РІ. 18. 
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former ideal does not seem to have attracted the Syracusan 
engravers either of this or the later period; they chose only 
the type of the youthful goddess, Kore or Demeter-Chloe, 
and the changes of the seasons which she controlled are only 
expressed by the different texture of the crown which she 
wears. Thus Persephone of the harvest wears a garland of 
corn-spikes and ears on a striking tetradrachm, probably 
earlier than 409 B.C.*, which shows us a noble head of large 
style in the treatment of the features and with exuberant 
rendering of the hair (Coin РІ. no. 15): the artist is unknown, 
but we may trace the effects of this impressive work surviving 
in Syracusan coin-dies of a later period’. Another and 
independent example of the face of the harvest-goddess is the 
coin-type of Eumenes, of higher artistic merit but struck about 
the same time (Coin Pl. no. 16): the crown she wears here is 
woven of the autumn growths of field and wood and is identical 
with that on the coin of Phrygillos mentioned above ; the hair 
is more severely treated than in the type just described and 
assists the impression of strength and firm character which 
the features convey. There is intellectual power stamped on 
the forehead and brow, but no benignity—rather a proud 
reserve—in the face. And in this respect the head of 
Eumenes has affinities with the work of his greater con- 
temporary Euainetos. 

The chef-d'œuvre of the latter artist is the engraving of the 
famous medallions that bear the signature Ejawérov with the 
head of Persephone on the obverse and the four-horsed car 
with the flying Victory and the panoply on the reverse, 
commemorative in all probability of the triumph over the 
Athenians*. Тһе type, of which an example from the British 
Museum is figured on Coin Pl. no. 17, has been till recently 
regarded as the master-achievement of Syracusan art and 
unrivalled perhaps by any other product of glyptic technique. 


* Gardner, 7yZes, Pl. 6. 19. has been discussed with great acumen 
P e.g. the Syracusan coins of Pyrrhus and appreciation by Dr. Arthur Evans 
and Agathocles (Coin РІ. no. 24). in his treatise on ‘ the Syracusan Medal- 


© The chronology, historical signi- lions and their Engravers.’ 
ficance, and artistic value of these coins 
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Its fame went far and wide, and it was borrowed for their coin- 
device by many Greek states and even by Carthage. The 
formal beauty of the countenance, the artistic fineness in the 
detail combined with a certain largeness of manner natural to 
the great age, justify the highest estimate of the work. As 
regards that which more immediately is the present concern, 
the aspect of the divinity which the artist wished to present, 
the same ideal of the earth-goddess possesses the artist as 
before: Kore is shown us in her fresh virginal beauty, without 
emotion in the face but with that touch of aloofness and 
reserve which is commonly seen in the divine types of the 
fifth century: and the crown she wears is the symbol not of 
harvest but of the promise of the spring, for it is woven of the 
waving blades of the young corn. The hair is bound up as in 
the work of Eumenes, in keeping with the maidenly severity 
of the whole ; but certain locks are allowed to play freely as 
if the wind of spring were about her head. 

In fact the medallion of Euainetos might stand for the 
perfect embodiment of the Greek maiden-goddess of the spring, 
were it not that the fortunate discovery made some years ago 
of a hoard on Mount Etna has revealed to us a sister-type 
even more remarkable for its beauty and execution. This is 
a medallion in the private possession of Dr. Evans, the Keeper 
of the Ashmolean Museum, figured on Coin Pl. no. 18, unique 
among the products of the engraver's art for its delicacy of 
execution and a certain daring of imagination. Its qualities 
have been so eloquently described, and its place in the 
numismatic history of Syracuse so critically determined by 
its possessor, that there is little that can be added here. He 
has convincingly shown that in spite of its salient resemblance 
to the type of Euainetos, it is the creation of an unknown and 
in some respects greater artist, to whom Euainetos was in 
a great measure indebted. There is the same ideal here as in 
the former work, but expressed with greater lightness and fine- 
ness of touch and with more of the freedom and fullness of 
life: the treatment of the hair is astonishing for the impression 
it conveys of the fanning of ‘the meadow-gale in spring, and 
the locks encircling the corn-stalks show us the artist rejoicing 
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in his power and the play of his fancy. Yet the character of 
the countenance is mainly the same as in the work of 
Euainetos: in spite of its surpassing loveliness it remains free 
from sensuousness, severe and pure. And there is something 
added to the characteristic pride in the expression ; a touch of 
melancholy has been rightly detected in the drooping corners 
of the lips, as if the artist might have wished to hint at the 
other side of her destiny. 

We find then that the art of the fifth century and especially 
the numismatic art created at last for Kore a type of virginal 
beauty, scarcely touched with emotion, severely perfect in 
form, and in a sense pagan—if such a word is ever in place— 
because it embodied for the imagination the physical glory 
of the earth more palpably than any of the forces of our moral 
and spiritual life. 

By the end of this period and by the beginning of the 
fourth century a distinct type for the mother-goddess is 
gradually emerging. She is given usually the veil and the 
maturer forms proper to maternity, and the countenance is 
marked with emotion and the impress of experience. The full 
embodiment of the highest conception of her was reserved, as 
we shall see, for the sculpture of the younger Attic school, but 
corn-engraving, still a worthy rival of the greater arts, con- 
tributed its part. The small Lesbian ' hektae ' of the beginning 
of the fourth century have preserved an interesting representa- 
tion of the veiled Demeter (Coin Pl. no. 19): the ample brow, 
large surface of cheek, and strong chin are inherited from the 
older style, but the deep-cut eyesockets and a certain maturity 
in the contours impart a special character to the face ; there is 
a Shadow upon it and yet a certain brightness proper to the 
corn-mother in the upturned gaze*. To nearly the same age 
belongs a striking coin-type of Lampsacos, showing a head 
which, in spite of the absence of the veil, we can recognize as 
Demeter rather than Persephone on account of the fullness of 
the features, the shadow thrown on the face by the deep 

* Brit. Mus. Cat, Mysia, 19. 1; cf. head of Demeter with a markedly 


the Amphictyonic coin (Coin РІ. no. 13) benign and bright expression. 
B.C. 346, on which we see a veiled 
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cutting, and the expression of thought and experience 
(Coin РІ. no. 20). 

But the coins have not yet shown to us that countenance of 
Demeter with which Clemens of Alexandria was familiar, the 
visage known to us @лд ris svupopâs, by the touch of sorrow 
upon it. The earliest example of this trait which is very 
rarely found in the existing numismatic monuments is a small 
Cyzicene coin *, which shows the veiled head and the upturned 
visage with eye and mouth wrought so as to hint unmistakably 
at the suffering of the bereaved mother (Coin Pl. no. 21). 

On the other hand, the daughter is usually characterized on 
the fourth-century coins by the fresh youthfulness of her 
features, sometimes by a certain exuberance of beauty, occa- 
sionally by a rich luxuriance of hair and a look of bright 
joyousness A special and historically interesting series of 
coins of this period are those which follow the tradition 
of Euainetos. The influence of his creation is seen on the 
dies of the Locri Opuntii, of Pheneos and Messene (Coin 
Pl. nos. 22, 23, 10); but the forms are simplified, the minute 
gem-like delicacy of the original has disappeared, and the 
severity of expression is somewhat softened. 

Another characteristic type of Persephone-head in the fourth 
century also bears affinity to an earlier Syracusan type, that 
namely of which an example has been given on Coin PI. no. 15. 
What is specially distinctive here is the rich framework of hair 
that encases the whole countenance and flows down in waves 
upon the neck, giving a marked picturesque effect which is 
enhanced by the crown of corn. The coins of Agathocles and 
Pyrrhus struck at Syracuse show us the endurance of this art- 
form in its native place (Coin Pl. no. 24 Pyrrhus). But the most 
beautiful example of it is found on the fourth-century coins of 
Metapontum (CoinPl.no.25); this characteristic rendering of the 
hair is here in perfect accord with the exuberant charm of the 
face, in which the succulent freshness of youth is lit up with 
an inner brightness that attests the divinity. Nowhere among 


* Published and well described by Prof. Gardner, 7ypes, Pl. то 14, 
р. 174. 
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the monuments of the fourth century do we find any higher 
ideal of the spring-goddess than this. 

But it would be wrong to give the impression that the 
numismatic artists of this period were always careful to dis- 
tinguish—in such a manner as the above works indicate— 
between mother and daughter. The old idea of their unity 
of substance still seemed to linger as an art-tradition: the 
very type we have just been examining appears on a fourth- 
century coin of Hermione*, and must have been used here to 
designate Demeter Chthonia who was there the only form 
that the corn-goddess assumed. And even at Metapontum, 
where coin-engraving was long a great art, a youthful head 
crowned with corn, which in its own right and on account of 
its resemblance to the masterpiece of Euainetos could claim 
the name of Kore, is actually inscribed ‹ Damater °’, 

Turning now to the monuments of plastic art, we find the 
record of the earlier part of the fourth century as silent as that 
of the fifth concerning a Demeter or a Kore wrought by any of 
the great masters in marble and bronze. We may surmise 
that the image of the benign and tender mother was in the 
mind of Kephissodotos when he carved his beautiful group of 
Eirene holding the infant ; certainly it is thus that we should 
imagine the Attic Demeter of this generation, and indeed the 
form of Eirene is closely akin to the Eleusinian ideal of 
Demeter which has been already noticed*. But it is not till 
the period of Praxiteles that the record speaks clearly. 

There is reason for supposing that the consummation of the 
ideal of these goddesses owes most to him and his school. At 
least three groups of the Eleusinian deities are ascribed to 
him by ancient writers, unless we allow the phantom of an 
elder Praxiteles to arise and claim the triad of Demeter, Kore, 
and Iacchos in the temple at Athens, where Pausanias saw the 
mysterious writing on the wall in ‘Attic characters’. In 
any case there is no reason for doubting the authenticity of the 
group of the mother and the daughter and Triptolemos in 


* Brit. Mus. Cat., Peloponnese, Pl. 7. 18 (in the Museum of Turin). 
30. 1. * Vide supra, pp. 264, 265. 
> Overbeck, Kunstuyth., Münz- Taf. 
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the Servilian Gardens at Rome®, or of his bronze representa- 
tion of the rape of Proserpine, which must have contained at 
least two figures. To the same sentence in which Pliny 
mentions the latter work, he adds the mysterious words ‘item 
Catagusam’®. Now xaráyovca is опе of those popular descrip- 
tive titles by which the Greek public often loved to designate 
a favourite monument ; but its meaning in this place has been 
much disputed. If the work was a single statue, then we 
could be content with the interpretation which has been pro- 
posed and often accepted—‘a spinning-girl' ; but the context 
might seem to suggest some connexion with Persephone, and 
it is conceivable that Pliny's short-hand note contains a 
reference to two connected groups dealing with different parts 
of the Kore-legend *, one the violent abduction, the other the 
peaceful return of the goddess to the lower world, whither the 
mother, appeased and reconciled, leads her back with her own 
hand. Such a theme as the reconciliation of Demeter with 
the chthonian power might commend itself to the genius of 
Praxiteles, and would harmonize with the spirit of the Eleu- 
sinian faith: and the idea is revealed on the Hope vase 
mentioned above and on other monuments. But Pliny's text 
has been compiled with too great carelessness and disregard 
for relevance to allow us to feel secure concerning any inter- 
pretation of this phrase. 

At least we are certain that the great sculptor worked in 
the service of this cult, which would be likely to attract him 
with the appeal of its plaintive story and with the charm of 


a person z from the Inferno; and the 


* Plin. W. H. 36. 23. 
passages quoted in support of Urlich's 


b N, Н. 34. 69 ‘ (fecit ex aere Praxi- 


teles) Proserpinae raptum, item Cata- 
gusam.' 

© Urlich’s Odserv. de arte Praxit. 
p. 12 started the opinion, which has 
been accepted by some recent scholars, 
that  xaráyovca could designate 
Demeter ‘bringing Persephone back 
from exile’: certainly her sojourn in 
the shades might be called an exile, and 
the verb is used of the exile’s return. 
But it would be most incongruous that 
such a word should be used for bringing 


view are fatal to it; for instance, the 
return of Aphrodite to Eryx was cele- 
brated by a festival called xara ywyra— 
Athenae, p. 395—-because Aphrodite 
came back across the sea, and to put into 
land is катауєи but the xarayayı of 
Kore in Syracuse was celebrated in the 
autumn, when the goddess ‘ descends’ 
into the lower world, and in regard to 
Kore in particular the word could have 
no other sense- 
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the world of nature that it reflected. Тһе question, then, 
arises whether we can trace his handiwork or influence in any 
existing monument. We look in vain for any clear token of 
it among the crowd of Graeco-Roman figures that people our 
museums. But fortunately a few monuments have come down 
to us of actual fourth-century sculpture, and these deserve 
careful attention. One of these is a life-size terracotta head 
found by Dr. Evans* in the sanctuary of Persephone near 
Tarentum, and published by him. We see a strong and noble 
countenance, of full almost matronal forms, with some luxuri- 
ance of hair, but much reserve, even coldness, in the expression 
(Pl. XXIX b): we recognize the style of Magna Graecia in cer- 
tain traits, but not a touch of Praxitelean hand or feeling. Nor 
is it easy to discover much trace of these in the fragments of 
a marble group found at Delos, now in the Central Museum at 
Athens, representing Plouton carrying off Kore from the midst 
of her nymphs. The surface of the fragments is too defaced 
to allow a sure judgment of the technique ; but it is probably 
Attic work of the close of this century. There are no clearly 
Praxitelean features that we can recognize in the heads of 
the divinities, which are fortunately preserved ^. 

On the other hand, a head of Demeter from Lerna, of 
colossal size, in the museum at Argos, is reported to be an 
original work of the fourth century after the manner of 
Praxiteles*. But it is our own National Museum that contains 
images of the two goddesses that most clearly reflect the 
influence of the last great Attic sculptor. The one isa marble 
statuette of Kore found by Newton during his excavations at 
Budrun in the sanctuary of the Cnidian Demeter. The working 
of the surface is soft and warm, and the lines of the face and 
the rippling treatment of the hair recall the style of Praxiteles, 
though the forehead is a higher triangle than is seen in the 


* Hell. Journ. 1886, p. 30, Pl. 63. 

® He has deep sunk eyes and a 
protruding forehead, traits proper to 
the character. Her face is a rather full 
oval, and her eye-sockets also are rather 
deep. Nor do the fragments of an 
Abduction-group from a pediment at 


Eleusis throw any light on the Raptus 
Proserpinae of Praxiteles (820. Arch. 
1893, у. 14). 

* As far as one can judge from the 
publication, the expression is merely 
one of mild earnestness (Overbeck, Atlas, 
Taf. 14. 20). 
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Cnidian Aphrodite or Hermes. She holds the pomegranate 
in her right, and the unusually high kalathos on her head is the 
well-known emblem of fruitfulness. Her face is delicate and 
maidenly, but the veil that falls down the back of her head 
denotes the bride (Pl. XXX). 

If anywhere outside Athens, the influence of Praxiteles 
would be strong at Knidos. And it was here that Newton 
found one of the masterpieces of Greek religious sculpture, the 
Cnidian Demeter, the only satisfying embodiment of the god- 
dess in free sculpture that has come down to us from Hellenic 
times (РІ. XXXI). The mother-goddess is seated on her 
throne in a stately and reposeful attitude, her limbs fully draped 
in chiton and mantle, of which the lines and folds display the 
intricate treatment that came into fashion towards the close 
of the fourth century. The workmanship of the lower part 
of the statue is lacking in clearness and effect. It is in the 
head where the mastery lies. The character and story of 
Demeter are presented with a strange power of imagination in 
the face, where in the grace and sunny warmth of the 
countenance one seems to catch a glimpse of the brightness 
of the corn-field translated into personal forms. Yet the 
features bear the stamp of her life-experience, and the shadow 
of her sorrow is upon them like cloud blending with sunshine. 
To call her the Madre Dolorosa is only half the truth ; she is 
also the incarnation of the fruitfulness and beauty of the earth. 
The face is Praxitelean chiefly in the sense that it is a great 
example of his mastery in selecting and portraying certain 
mental moods ; but it differs in some features from what we 
know of his work. We might surmise that his sons were com- 
missioned to execute it for Knidos after his death °. 

For the purpose of this chapter the quest is at an end. The 
later works fall far short of the Cnidian, being either expres- 
sionless or selecting for expression one quality only, the 

а There is some evidence that the such as the very high forehead. A head 
Cnidian Demeter was famous enough to in the British Museum from Dali in 
be copied in ancient times. Theveiled Cyprus is of the same type, but the 
head of Demeter in Lansdowne House, cheerful expression in it is more pro- 


a good Graeco-Roman work, resembles nounced. 
it closely in pose and certain features 
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benignity or the melancholy, of the goddess*. The Demeter 
of the British Museum and the Persephone of the Syracusan 
medallion remain the chief art-records of the significance of 
this religion for the Hellenic imagination, and both contribute 


to our own mental inheritance. 


We owe to Hellas the ideal 


in religious art of the mother and the maid. 


* The Demeter-head of the mysterious 
Demophon is not so important as his 
Artemis, for its surface is far more 
damaged. The markings of the face 
show the maternal character, and the 
lines down the centre remind us of the 


Cnidian: but the expression does not 
appear very profound, merely soft and 
benign. І am inclined to place the 
head later than the fourth century, in 
spite of Mr. Daniel’s interesting article 
in the Hellenic Journal, 1904. 


NOTE ON THE LAKRATEIDES-RELIEF (РІ. II). 


The goddess is raising a lappet of her mantle over her shoulder like 
Demeter on the Attic relief mentioned p. 265 (Pl. XIV): on ‘the god’s’ 
throne we see a sphinx supporting the arm which terminates in a ram's 
head. Chiefly for this reason M. Svoronos, in a long and elaborate 
argument, Journ. Internat. Arch. Numism. 1901, maintains that ў des 
and 6 0еде are none other than Hygieia and Asclepios. I cannot find 
his arguments convincing. It is true that a Roman relief in the 
Central Museum at Athens, probably a faithful copy of the cult-statue 
of Asclepios by Thrasymedes at Epidaurus, shows a ram’s head and 
a sphinx carved on the arm of the throne (Cavvadios, ГАутта, no. 
174); but we know that much of the Asclepios type was borrowed 
from Zeus, and Thrasymedes may easily have taken this trivial 
decorative motive from some Zeus-type of Pheidian work; for the 
ram belongs par excellence to Zeus, and is rarely found in the ritual 
of Asclepios; and the sphinx on the throne of Asclepios is ob- 
viously borrowed from the throne of Zeus, Again, on the famous 
scene on the Kertsch vase (Pl. XXIa), we see a god enthroned above on 
the right, much in the pose of the Zeus on the Parthenon frieze (whom 
no one doubts but M. Svoronos), and his commanding position in the 
scene and the victory ‘flying just before him constrain us to call him 
Zeus, and here again we see both the sphinx and the ram's head, 
the latter perhaps alluding to the ram-sacrifice associated with Zeus 
Meilichios at Eleusis. But M. Svoronos insists that this Kertsch 
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figure also is Asclepios. If the artist intended this, why did he try to 
deceive his public? For as the vase is earlier than the work of 
Thrasymedes at Epidauros (circ. 370 в.с.), а ram’s head as an 
ornament was not likely to suggest Asclepios to any one. We should 
require a serpent or a hound at least. On the other hand, it is 
а priori most improbable that in the great Athenian inscription 19, 
which cannot be later than 421 s.c. Asclepios and Hygieia should 
have already won their way into a prominent place in the Eleusinian 
ritual, and already be receiving tribute from the allies: when we know 
that the Epidaurian God only came to Athens—first in a private 
way—-about 420 в.с. And when they came, they were not vague 
nameless deities (such as the eds enxds of the old Attic inscription, 
С. I. A. 1, 273, a deity whose name was unknown or forgotten): nor 
was there any mysterious reason why the Athenians should avoid 
pronouncing their names: on the contrary we know that they were 
at once officially called * Asclepios' and * Hygieia' both at Athens and 
Eleusis, and were always so called down to the end of paganism 
(vide Практжа, 1898, p. 87, shrine of Asclepios at Eleusis with dedica- 
tions from the latter part of the fifth century AEKAHPIO!). And 
M. Svoronos appears wrong in saying that Asclepios was ever styled 
at Athens беде üyıoros vaguely: none of these inscriptions ‘to the 
highest god' at Athens were found in the Asclepieion: though they 
commemorate cures, it is obvious that they were set up to Zeus (r 
Фүйісто Ad occurs), and one of them was inscribed on a column above 
which was an eagle (С. Z. A. 3, 102? b; 132%-К,1, 148). The worship 
of ў des and 6 бебе survived at Athens till the time of Hadrian, and 
never touched Asclepios: the banquet-relief at Eleusis shows no 
necessarily * Asklepian' trait. Only 6 deös and Asclepios both derive 
their forms in art from Zeus. It may be added that it is dangerous to 
base any argument concerning personality on the throne-ornament of 
the ram’s head: it probably belongs to the mere tradition of decoration, 
for we find it with the sphinx employed in the same way on the thrones 
of the sacred females on the Harpy-tomb, having no more inner 
meaning than the swan's head carved on the back of one of the 
thrones or the Triton under the arm of the throne of the male figure 
there, The most recent and satisfactory account of the whole 
Lakrateides-relief is by Heberdey in the Festschrift für Benndorf, 
р. 111, Taf. IV. 


CHAPTER V 


CULT OF THE GOD OF THE LOWER WORLD 


ALTHOUGH this worship is among the minor phenomena of 
Greek polytheism and never attained any great significance 
for Hellenic religious history or civilization, yet some questions 
of interest arise concerning it, and some facts of importance 
may emerge. The discussion and exposition of them can be 
brief іп the present state of our knowledge. The citations and 
other kinds of evidence collected below suffice to show that 
the god of the lower world was worshipped over a wide area 
of the Hellenic world, appearing under various forms and 
names, as Plouton or Plouteus, Zeus Chthonios, Zeus EifgovAeds, 
with whom Zeus Meilichios had affinity, as Zeus Xxoríras, 
Klymenos, Trophonios, and, very rarely, Найеѕ But it 
would be going beyond the evidence to maintain at once that 
his worship was a common inheritance of all the Hellenic 
stocks. Some of these cults may, for all we know, have been 
of late origin, and Eleusinian influence may have been respon- 
sible for some; for we have seen reason to believe that there 
was an ancient Plouton-cult and Ploutoneion at Eleusis, and that 
Eubouleus was one of his synonyms there; and we may sup- 
pose that these appellatives were engrafted thence upon the 
ritual of other Greek states. The consideration of the names 
is of some value. Homer knows the nether god as ’Atdns, the 
brother of Zeus, the husband of Persephone, and in some sense 
a god of vengeance, who sends up the Erinyes in answer to the 


* Vide Zeus, R. 20. 55-61. 
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prayer of the wronged father or mother?, and the germ of 
a moral idea that might develop and fructify is latent here. 
In one passage only the name Zeis Karay@dmos is applied to 
him, and a theological view of some importance is revealed, 
which appears again in the Hesiodic formula of ‘ Zeus x80vios.’ 
And in the theology of Hesiod this ‘nether Zeus’ is not 
merely the grim lord of the dead, but the beneficent god of 
fruitfulness to whom, as to Demeter, the husbandman will pray 
for a rich harvest. The religious significance of the title is 
then the same as attaches to ‘Trophonios, the ‘nourishing’ god 
who lives below the earth in a realm of ghostly terror, and yet 
is a mantic healer and the fruitful power of life, or to ‘ Plouton,' 
whose name first appears in the pages of the Attic dramatists, 
but was probably heard at Eleusis long before the Attic 
drama arose”. Now in the older stage of religion, owing to 
the magic power of ‘nominalism, a god or the concept of 
a god could develop under one name and not under another. 
For some reason the name * Hades’ remained barren, a word 
of taboo or teratology, of no avail for the kindlier purposes of 
worship. It is specially noticed by Pausanias—and the 
evidence we possess confirms his statement—that nowhere in 
the Greek world was ‘Hades’ worshipped, except in Elis, 
where there were mythic reasons given why he should be 
honoured under this name?. And the Elean worship was 
surrounded with mystery and awe: the temple was only 
opened once in the year, nor might any enter save the priest. 
It is not hard to account for these facts. It was natural to 
Greek superstition, as has been already observed, to avoid the 
mention, wherever possible, of the personal names of the 
chthonian powers and to substitute for them appellatives 
which were generally euphemistic. Or a name which might 
pass muster in poetry or in ordinary talk might be useless as 
a spell to conjure with in prayer, if it connoted nothing good. 


а Demeter, К. 110: Zeus, К. 59. Mittelpunkt des localen Kultus, Athen. 

v Rubensohn regards the Eleusinian Mitth. 1899, p. 49; cf. his Zeiligthumer 
worship in the Ploutonion as‘ der erste von Eleusis, pp. 60-61: the reasons for 
Ausgangspunkt des Eleusinischen Kul- this extreme view are not convincing, 
tus’ and—down to late times—as ‘der vide supra, pp. 137, 138. 
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And the name * Hades' was one of this sort. Probably the 
oldest name of the nether god that was accepted generally 
by the Greek tribes—and hence predominant in the oldest 
poetry—it was felt to be inefficacious and ill-omened, as the 
logic of spell-ritual and of prayer developed : perhaps because 
of that very poetry of Homer's in which it was invested with 
associations of gloom, or still more because of its original 
meaning, if we believe, as we have a right, that it meant 'the 
unseen one?” Obviously a ritual-name so uncanny as the 
‘unseen’ had no such fructifying force for those who were 
praying for crops or a favourable sign as names like Plouton 
or Eubouleus 9, Nor would it be likely to be cherished by 
the mysteries which aimed at brightening the conception of 
death and of the world beyond death. The name ‘ Hades’ 
then remained efficacious only in the ritual of imprecation, 
and in the popular religious phraseology marked the inexorable 
god of stern justice and posthumous vengeance ??, The terror 
he inspired was averted by the devices of euphemism”, and 
later by absorbing him in brighter deities such as Dionysos. 
Such being a short sketch of the facts, a question of some 
interest for comparative religion presents itself. Did the 
various Greek tribes bring with them into Hellas the concep- 
tion already matured and traditional of a male divinity who 
was the ruler of the nether world? This hypothesis is quite 
possible, but the evidences from other cognate races does not 
seem to corroborate іё °, nor can we trace back the conception 
of an Inferno to the Indo-Germanic period ; while some of the 
races, both Aryan and non-Aryan, that have possessed it 
imagined a queen of the dead, ‘die Hel’ in the Teutonic 
north, Allatu at Babylon, rather than a king. Nor in the 


* The suggestion that the word meant 
‘the earth-god ' or * Zeus in the earth,’ 
from al-iöns (ofa) (vide Mr. Cook in 
Class. Rev. 1902, p. 172), fails to 
account for the bad omen of the name 
and philologically is not convincing. 

> Vide supra, pp. 144, 145. 

* No god of the nether world appears 
in the Vedic-Iranian religion ( Macdonell, 
Vedic Mythology, p. 169, ‘Yama’ the 


chief of the blessed dead, a celestial, not 
a Chthonian power, p. 171), nor in the 
Teutonic (Golther, /Zandbuch des 
Germanischen Mythologie, p. 471). 

4 Nergal the god associates himself 
with Allatu (vide Jastrow, Die Religion 
Babyl, Assyr. vol. 1, p. 473): but 
Allatu appears to have been prior (vide 
King, Babylonian Religion, p. 37). 
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legend or personality of Hades can we discover any clues 
pointing to an aboriginal connexion with northern or middle 
Europe?*. For it is probably illusory to interpret Hades 
кАзтблшдов as a Greek equivalent of ‘death as the rider.’ 
Hades was no god of horses like Poseidon, nor did he habitu- 
ally ride after his prey, though he once carried off Persephone 
in his chariot; the horse in Greek mythology does not seem 
to have possessed always a ‘chthonian’ significance^; the 
‘great god,’ a reverential title of Plouton on the coins of Adessus, 
is not necessarily connected with the Thracian ridere who 
appears as another type on the coins of that state? ; finally, 
there is no sign in early Greek legend or superstition that the 
dead were supposed to ride along the road to the lower world. 
In spite of recent attempts at explanation, the origin of the 
epithet kxAvrózeAos remains doubtful; the traditional view that 
the god was called * famous for his steeds,' just as Pindar styles 
him xpvojvios, ‘the lord of the golden reins, because he carried 
off Persephone in a stately chariot, is not convincing, but is as 
good as any that has been offered. 

On the other hand, if we suppose that the cult-figure of 
Hades was an independent product that developed on Greek 
Soil after the Hellenic settlement, we may consider the causes 
to which its growth and diffusion were due. We can hardly 
seek these in ancestor-worship, which gave rise to such per- 
sonages as Aiakos and Minos, the judges of the dead, or 
Amphiaraos or Zeus- Agamemnon, chthonian hero-powers of 
certain localities, but never sufficiently free from the local ties 
to become national high gods. Hades was no ancestor, and 
the Greek genealogies severely leave him alone. Or did the 


a We may believe that the * Tarn- 
kappe’ = the “Aidos xuvén, the cap of 
darkness: but it is no special perquisite 
of Hades. On the other hand, the 
Greek Cerberus appears to have 
travelled up into Teutonic lands 
(Golther, op. cit. p. 473). 

> Vide supra, pp. 59-61: Stengel, 
Archiv, Religionswissensch. 1905, sup- 
poses Hades to have acquired this 


epithet from the close association of 
the horse with the departed hero. 

© Vide Jahrbuch d. d. Inst. 1898, 
р. 162. 

4 The Klymenos in the Minyan- 
Neleid genealogies shows no trace of 
a Hades in disguise: thename is a very 
obvious one, and might be expected to 
recur in different localities(vide Roscher, 
Lexikon, s. v^. 
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nether god arise originally spontaneously out of nature-worship 
as a god of fruitfulness, the supporter of the life that springs 
from below the soil, depeoßıos as perhaps Empedocles calls 
him*? The buried ancestor Erechtheus, or any departed hero, 
naturally becomes a fructifying power; and the Mycenaean 
period probably possessed certain male divinities of vegetation 
such as Hyakinthos and Eunostos. But these seem to have 
been sporadic cult-phenomena due to local and special causes. 
And the evidence of the name Hades, if the interpretation 
accepted above is correct, suggests that the aspect under which 
Homer presents him is the earlier, and that it was not in the 
character of Plouton, but as the lord of the dead, that he 
first emerged. 

He might have arisen as the mere male counterpart to 
Demeter-Persephone, as the husband of the earth-goddess, 
to fill a gap in the social theological system, in accord with 
the patriarchic trend of Greek polytheism. And certainly in 
some cult-centres, such as Eleusis, and again at Hermione, 
where as Klymenos, ‘the Famous One, he figured as the 
brother of Chthonia and the husband of Kore, he seems to 
have occupied a subordinate position as a secondary рой”, 
But this was not necessarily the case elsewhere ; at Elis, for 
instance, he existed in cult, not as the shadow-husband, but as 
an independent and isolated power. 

It is more probable that in the pre-Homeric, perhaps in 
the aboriginal Hellenic, period the personality of Hades 
emerged as the counterpart of Zeus himself. Some belief in 
a world of souls, some concern for the life after death, even 


* Hera, R. 14*. In the verse that 


Orphic-Zagreus elements. 
Plutarch quotes it is doubtful if ферёс- 


* Even in the Mycenaean age the 


Bis is an epithet of Нега — whom 
Empedocles regards as the personifica- 
tion of the air—or of Aidoneus. 

® Demeter, R. 34: it is probable 
that the Klumenos in the Argive story, 
told by Parthenios c. 13 from Euphorion, 
who commits incest with his daughter 
Harpalyke, and whose son is cooked by 
her in a sacrifice, has arisen from a 
forgotten Hades-cult contaminated with 


Egyptian cult of Osiris—who as male 
divinity of the lower world and as 
judge of the dead has a close resem- 
blance to Hades—may have influenced 
Hellenic belie£ The evolution of the 
Assyrian Nergal appears to have been 
similar to that of Hades; originally a 
god of the dead, he becomes a god of 
fertility and beneficent, according to 
Jastrow, op. cit. 1, p. 473. 
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direct ancestor-worship, must be ascribed to the early 
‘Mycenaean’ age, nor would such an age be lacking in 
theological speculation. And as the living had their high 
god, so the religious need would be felt of a high god for the 
world of souls ; and as Zeus ruled above, so a shadow of Zeus 
might rule below. The same deity could be made by the 
invocative power of appellatives to serve different and even 
contradictory purposes; the sky-god changes his nature by 
means of the ritual word катахббуюв ; and the invocation of 
him by the shy and reverential name of ‘the unseen one’ 
must have been very early, as evidently before the time of 
Homer the name ‘ Hades’ has lost its original appellative 
force and has acquired the stability of a concrete personal 
name. 

This evolution of Hades from Zeus would be the easier and 
more natural, if already the latter had acquired something of 
the character of an earth-god by his functions in the domain 
of vegetation ; and there are strong reasons for believing that 
he had already begun to take over these in a very early period 
of Hellenic religion”. And that this was actually the origin 
of the nether god is strongly confirmed by а posteriori evi- 
dence; by the Homeric phrase Zeus Karax6órios, by the cults 
of Zeus Trophonios, Zeus Meilichios, and Zeus Chthonios and 
Eubouleus, many of them having the air of great antiquity 
and established independently in many centres, finally by the 
occasional identification of the buried ancestor—A mphiaraos, 
Agamemnon — who became a chthonian power with Zeus 
himself. On the other hand, we have two such phenomena 
as the grouping of Plouton and Hera near Byzantium ?, and 


* Vide series of articles by Mr. Cook, 
in Class. Rev. 1903 and onwards, on 
* Zeus, Jupiter, and the Oak’; it is not 
easy to agree with all his deductions or 
his estimate of each part of the complex 
evidence, but his main thesis that in the 
earliest period Zeus was more than a 
mere sky-god and tended to acquire the 
character of a vegetative and chthonian 
power is on the whole fairly established. 
On the other hand, such an hypothesis 


as that put forward by Miss Harrison 
(Prolegomena, pp. 13-28), that, for 
example, the cult of Zeus Meilichios 
arose from the supplanting of an older 
autochthonous Meilichios by the later 
Zeus, fails to explain why or how the 
sky-god became an usurping nether 
god; and the philological probabilities 
are against this view, аз Me:Aixtos i» 
a word of later growth than Zeus within 
the same language. 
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Hades and Athena at Когопеіа 12 the nether god taking the 
place of Zeus in such associations. And even if the emer- 
gence of Hades were independent of all these facts and followed 
a path we cannot track, the facts remain of value in the history 
of religion. As was shown in a former chapter, they exhibit 
the early trend of Greek religious thought in the direction of 
monotheism. Further, they prove that the contrast between 
the upper and nether powers in this religion, though it existed 
and had sometimes to be reckoned with, was not pushed to the 
violent extremes of theologic dualism : the lord of life becomes 
in some sense lord of death, and Zeus transcends the ancient 
limitations of departmental nature-worship. 

The artistic representations of the nether god have already 
been incidentally noticed in a former chapter*: nor is any 
minute study of the monuments, which are comparatively few, 
of necessity here. We find in these, as in the cults, that the 
name * Hades' was carefully avoided: it appears only on the 
two sepulchral wall-paintings of Orvieto and Corneto, in both 
of which the form is more repellent than in pure Hellenic art, 
the Etruscan artist representing him with a cap of a wolf's or 
a dog's muzzle and holding a spear encircled with a serpent >. 
The Greek vase-painters, whose works are the chief represen- 
tations of this theme that have come down to us from the 
earlier periods of art, show us the type of the beneficent god 
of fruits, Plouton with the cornucopia, rather than the gloomy 
features of the god of the dead, and only hinted occasionally 
at the underworld aspect of him by such a trait as the massed 
and overhanging hair, which on the Volci vase in the British 
Museum is characteristically painted white (Pl. XXXIIa) His 
close affinity to Zeus is expressed not merely by dignity of figure 
and pose, but more especially by the eagle which appears not 
infrequently as his attribute, usually surmounting his sceptre ^, 


* Vol. 1, р. 105; vol 3, pp. 222, 224, local heroes; but Greek art rarely used 
225, 257, 276. it as a badge of Hades-Plouton: the 
^ Roscher's Lexikon, 1, pp. 1807-8; Cerberus by the side of the statue of 
Моп. d. Inst. 9, Тау. 15: the serpent Hades in the Villa Borghese is encircled 
is the usual symbol of the nether world by a serpent (see Roscher, I, p. 1803; 
and was attached to many chthonian Helbig, Führer, 935)- 
powers, Zeus, Meilichios, Asclepios, the * Vase of Ruvo in Carlsruhe- Winne- 
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and on one vase-painting placed on the top of his cap*. On 
a vase that is earlier in style than any of these we have the 
remarkable example of a Zeus-Trinity that includes Hades, 
which has been noticed in a former volume*. And the same 
idea, though expressed with less insistence on the identity of 
personality, is found on the vase of Xenocles, where the three 
brothers are represented in animated converse, and Hades is 
distinguished by no attribute at all, but merely by the gesture 
of the averted head ; and we may accept the explanation that 
this is an expression in art-language of the name of the 
‘unseen’ who hides his face (Pl. XX XII b), The latest art-record 
of this simple and natural conception of a trinity of brothers is 
perhaps a late coin of Mitylene of the imperial period, showing 
us the three side by side, and the inscription беоі däkpatoı 
MvriAqvaiev 22; but it is unsafe to read theological dogma into 
this, for the type may have arisen from the casual juxtaposition 
of their three temples on the Acropolis, or on the heights above 


the sea“. 


feld, no. 388 (published Roscher’s 
Lexikon, 1, p. 1810) : Brit. Mus. Cat. 
Vases, vol. 4, F. 332: Vasensamm- 
lung zu Petersburg, no. 426 (the eagle 
sometimes painted white); cf. the 
statuette in the British Museum, vol. 1, 
Pl. 1c. 

* Brit. Mus. Cat. Vases, vol. 4, 
Е. 277. 

> Vol, 1, p.104,Pl. Lb: the genuine- 
ness of this vase has been doubted: 
vide Roscher, op. cit. 1, p. 1799. 

* Mr. Cook, in Class. Rev. 1904, 
p. 76, is over-rash in tracing this triple 
cult back to a pre-historic Argive- 
Lycian Zeus-Trinity. He finds the 
same trinity in the three male figures 
enthroned on the Harpy-tomb, ib. 
p. 74. But it seems idle to draw 
religious deductions from this mysterious 
monument, until one can find ground 
for a decision whether the male and 
female personages there receiving offer- 
ings from the women and from the 
warrior are the deities of the lower 
world or the heroic ancestors of the 


However, in the dedication found at Mitylene to 


family: the question remains open in 
spite of Milchhofer’s attempt (Arch. 
Zeit, 1881, p. 53) to prove that they 
cannot be divinities: one does not see 
why the Greeks who habitually placed 
images of divinities in graves should 
never venture to carve them in relief 
outside: on the other hand, the argu- 
ments in favour of the * hero-worship 
theory are strong, and we know such 
worship was rife in Lycia. It is 
certainly tempting io detect Demeter 
and Kore in the seated personages on 
the west-front, though we have no 
proof of their worship at this early date 
at Xanthus (vide Demeter, Geogr. Reg. 
5.7. Lycia). But if we believe the 
seated male to be a divinity, a chtho- 
nian or other trinity is a hazardous 
assumption here ; for the multiplication 
of the figures may well be merely a 
convention of art-language; the same 
divinity may be intended on each of 
the three sides of the tomb, though he 
appears once without his beard. Mean- 
time we may doubt if a Greek god 
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* Zeus the all-seeing, to Plouton, and to Poseidon, the gods of 
all salvation, set up by a lady in gratitude for a safe voyage, 
we may discern dimly the idea of a divine One-in-Three: for 
having mentioned the Three, she adds ‘ that she was saved by 
the Providence of God ғ.’ 

The personality of the nether god was strengthened, as we 
have seen, in Magna Graecia, and the art-type modified, by his 
fusion with Dionysos. In the Hellenistic period the cult 
received a further stimulus from Alexandria and the establish- 
ment of the worship of Sarapis by the first or second Ptolemy 
as the religious bond of his Graeco-Egyptian kingdom *. The 
records of this cult and the question concerning the authorship 
of the cult-image lie beyond our present limits. It may suffice 
to note that though the name Sarapis is probably Egyptian, the 
monuments of the worship, which spread itself over a large area 
of the ancient civilized world, and only in the fourth century of 
our era yielded in the struggle with Christianity, are entirely 
Greek; and some of them may reproduce features of the 
original statue that Ptolemy introduced from Sinope or 
Antioch. The attributes, such as the calathos Cerberus eagle 
cornucopia, are derived from the monumental tradition of 
Hades-Plouton and Zeus the nether god ; while the mildness 
joined with melancholy that we detect in some of the better 
busts may descend from the original cult-image and accords 
with the refined conception of the more advanced Greek 
world concerning the god of death ^, 


would keep a small bear under his religious value lies in its illustration of 
throne. The precise significance of the — the belief in the correlation of birth 
Harpy-tomb we may never know: in and death. 

the main a Hellenic work, its general * Vide Poseidon, R. s. v. Lesbos. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE CULTS OF THE MOTHER OF THE GODS AND 
RHEA-CYBELE 


THE primitive earth-goddess has been discovered in various 
parts of the Hellenic world, under various forms and names; 
and there still remain certain worships that claim a brief con- 
sideration, consecrated to a name of some potency once on 
Greek soil and of abiding interest in the history of religion, 
* the Mother,’ ‘the Great Mother, or ‘the Mother of the Gods.’ 
We find her cult occurring sporadically about the Greek main- 

,land, and of considerable importance and some antiquity in 
Boeotia 15, Athens 1%, and Arcadia, while Akriai in South 
Laconia boasted to possess her oldest temple 5. Her divinity 
was prominent in the Attic state church; for besides an altar 
dedicated to her in the Agora 19°, she possessed a temple in the 
Kerameikos near the council-hall, which came to be used as 
a record office of the state-archives ® ¢ ; a festival was held in 
her honour, in which she received a cereal oblation called 
ў Гало а, a sort of milk-porridge !?*, We have also some 
traces of her cult outside the ancient limits of the city ; at 
least we hear of a ‘ Mother-temple at Agrai, and of ‘the 
Mother in Agrai, and her images—not apparently of the 
earliest period—have been found in the cave of Vari on 
Hymettus*. We have nothing that suggests a late date for 
the introduction of her worship into Attica; only, under this 
name at least, it does not seem to have belonged to thc 
aboriginal religion ; the earliest monument that we possess of 


| Vide Apollo. R. 20. 
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the Attic cult, a terracotta figure of the goddess with a lion in 
her lap, a work of the sixth century B.C., is no trustworthy 
chronological datum, for it may have been an object of 
import», Finally we may remark, what will appear of 
importance, that she was indifferently styled in common Attic 
speech ‘the Mother’ or ‘the Mother of the Gods +°» 2? 

From Boeotia we have clear evidence of the recognition of 
‘the Mother’ or ‘the Mother of the Gods’ in some of the lead- 
ing сііеѕ 10—18 but we cannot follow it back under this name 
to a date earlier than the fifth century B.C.; it is Tanagra 18” 
so far that has bequeathed us the earliest monument. At 
Corinth the temple of the * Mother of the Gods' on the slope of 
the Acropolis is described by Pausanias, who mentions also in 
his account of this state а reer) Mqrpós, ‘a mystic service of 
the Mother,' with which Hermes the ram-bearer was in some 
way connected, but the context and the phrase are too obscure 
for precise information ?!, 

The cult was more prominent in Arcadia®, and we have 
reason for believing in its great antiquity here, for it was 
associated on Mount Azanion with the worship of the mythic 
ancestor Azan?, She was also honoured with a shrine by the 
sources of the Alpheios, where two lions were carved as her 
temple-warders 254, giving to the place the name of the ‘lions’ 
ford’; and along the banks of this river on the way to Elis 
there appears to have existed a very primitive and rustic cult 
of Heracles and the Greek ‘Mother of the Gods, in which 
а prophetess gave oracles to the folk of the country-side®. 
Coming into Elis we find an altar and a temple erected not 
earlier than the fourth century, dedicated to this divinity under 
this special name?': and some cymbals of ancient bronze 
technique discovered at Olympia, though apparently conse- 
crated to the temple of Zeus, may have been associated with 
the ritual of the * Mother °. 

We need not for the present follow this cult-appellative 
further through its other settlements in Greece and the islands, 


* Vide Lact. Plac. ad Stat. 7220, Chrys. Or. 1, p. 59 R. 
4. 292. © Bronzen von Olympia, Text, p. 79. 
> Vide the long narrative in Dio. 
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but at once consider the question that naturally arises. Who is 
this Great Mother, who is also called in cult and in secular 
speech the ‘Mother of the Gods’? Were she only called ‘the 
mother,’ we might be content with regarding her as a vague 
aspect of the earth-goddess viewed from her maternal side *, 
and we might believe her to have originated in that stratum of 
religion which gave birth to such immature personal forms as 
the “corn-mother ’; and we might raise the theory of nameless 
'Pelasgic' divinities. In fact we might be satisfied with the 
hypothesis that various settlements in prehistoric Greece may 
have just worshipped a local divine ‘Mother, about whom no 
more could be said. But more is to be said about this par- 
ticular ‘ Mother,’ for she also enjoyed the style of the ‘ Mother 
of the Gods,’ ў Meyddn Marnp and Мутур тё» Hear being 
inseparable titles of one personality. Now this latter appel- 
lative is of far greater importance, for, like the Christian 
ђ Феотбков, it implies а dogma. It also implies a fixed religious 
system, no amorphous world of vague and unrelated xzmina, 
but a plurality of definite divinities grouped according to some 
principle of correlation. Such a grouping would arise, for 
instance, when a number of kindred tribes, having already 
attained to an advanced anthropomorphic religion, were drawn 
into closer relations, or were obliged to take over certain 
indigenous deities of an earlier and perhaps conquered гасе : 
the need for systematization would make itself felt, and the 
priest or the poet would be at hand to supply it. It may well 
have been under such circumstances that Zeus, for instance, 
was affiliated to Kronos, the fading divinity of an older race of 
men than those to whom the leading Olympians belonged. 
Who then among the pre-Hellenic or proto-Hellenic goddesses 
was likely to acquire the august position of the desv Матур? 
We may be fairly certain that she would be one of the many 
shapes of the earth-goddess, if not Gaia herself, for the affinity 


® Various goddesses of the polythe- 
istic system might occasionally be called 
Мўттр : Athena for instance (Athena, К. 
66), and Demeter at Kyzikos (Demeter, 
R. 55), and possibly at Agrai, though I 
think it more probable that this Myrnp 


èv " Aypais is the mother of the gods : cf. 
the cult of the * Meteres’ or Cretan 
* nurse-mothers, R. 38*. Vide article 
on ‘Meter’ by Drexler in Roscher’s 
Lexikon, vol. 2. 
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of the MeydAn Mjrgp with the earth is amply attested*. But 
it is clear from the cults and the religious genealogy that Gaia 
or Ge was not under this name actually identified with her, 
though the poets may have occasionally used language sugges- 
tive of such a belief ?. Nor, again, was Demeter wholly, though 
her personality and her very name brought her into the closest 
relations with the ev Mijryp, and the-two were often associ- 
ated intimately in cult and in the vague syncretism of the 
poets. We may suppose that Demeter's family-legend and 
personality had become crystallized in the Greek belief before 
the necessity of finding room in the system for a mother of the 
gods had arisen. Our earliest genealogist, Homer, regards no 
single goddess as the беду Mirnp in the full application of the 
term; in one passage? he speaks vaguely of ocean as the source 
whence the gods sprung, as the @eéy yéveois, and of ‘ mother 
Tethys his spouse’; yet in the same context he shows that 
he regards Rhea as the mother of Hera, as elsewhere he 
speaks of her as the mother of Zeus, Poseidon, and Hades‘. 
Hesiod, who gives the Cretan legend in full, enlarges the 
family of Rhea, giving her Hestia and Demeter for her chil- 
dren as well as the former four °, but we are not aware that he 
used the term desv Мутур as a personal appellative. The first 
example in actual literature of this use is the fragment of the 
Homeric hymn!, in which the religious conception is pan- 
theistic and the unnamed goddess is regarded as the source of 
all life, human and divine, but the description is picturesque 
and precise, and exactly answers to the contemporary or at 
least the later ideal of Rhea. Then from the fifth century 
onwards the three names, the Mother of the Gods or Great 
Mother, Rhea, Cybele, are used indistinguishably in the litera- 
ture to denote one divine personality, and we may suspect that 
the cult-ideas attaching to the various shrines and altars of the 
Mijrgp Gedy were influenced by this fusion. The alien element 
that infuses itself into the Greek worship of the Great Mother 


* Vide Ge, R. 38 Г9 Мфтур at Ery- > Vide Б. 55 and Demeter, R. 7. 
thrai: Ge is called 4 MeyáAg бей at © 7L 14. 201. 
Phlye, Ge, R. 164: cf. Rhea- Cybele, 3 15. 187. 
R. 12. * Theog. 453- 
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will be considered shortly ; but the primary question must be 
first discussed whether this identification of Rhea with the Өєӧр 
Мутпр of the Greek mainland is an original fact explaining the 
religious dogma expressed by the title, or whether it is one of 
those later syncretisms so common in all polytheistic religions. 
Modern theory seems to incline to the latter view®, and to 
distinguish between an aboriginal Hellenic беду Myryp and 
the Creto-Phrygian Rhea-Cybele. But if this view is correct, 
the former personage with her dogmatic appellative remains an 
unsolved mystery. To test it, we must consider the facts of 
the Rhea-cult outside Crete. And what strikes us first is that 
the name ‘Rhea’ itself was apparently not much in vogue in the 
official cult-language. The oldest religious archive that con- 
tains it is an inscription from Ithaka of the sixth century В.С; 
but in early times the Arcadians seem to have appropriated 
the story of the birth of Zeus and the worship of Rhea, which 
we find on Mount Lykaion and on Mount Thaumasion near 
Methydrion 2% є, Тһе name of Rhea is well attested for both 
these cults, and the latter at least, where the sacred shrine was 
a cave into which none but women might enter, is not likely 
to have been a late importation’. At Athens a joint temple 
of Rhea and Kronos stood in the temenos of Zeus Olympios "°, 
where Ge also enjoyed honour ; and Rhea’s cult is well attested 
at Kos?! and Olympia”, and possibly existed at an early 
period at Byzantium 9. These statistics of Rhea-worship are 
very scanty, and though the record that has come to us is pro- 
bably incomplete, we can conclude that the goddess under this 
name did not play a very prominent part in Hellenic religion. 
We find also that at Athens and Olympia at least her shrines 
and altars were distinct from those of the Фебу Мутар ; and 
hence the conclusion has been drawn ° that they were originally 
two distinct personages. But such an argument is fallacious. 
The power of the divine name was transcendent in ancient 

+ So, for instance, Rapp in his article mountain, it is not clear from the words 
on Cybele, Roscher’s Lexikon, 2, of Callimachus?*! whether women were 
p. 1660, Showerman, in his recent forbidden altogether or only pregnant 
treatise on the worship of Cybele and women. 


the great mother, is not explicit. * e.g. by Rapp, loc. cit. 
b As regards the shrine on the other 
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religion; the same divinity, with two different appellatives, 
would demand two altars, and appellatives were always liable 
to detach themselves from their owner and evolve a new cult- 
personage. Thus, if the Greeks found in Crete a great mother- 
goddess called Rhea, to whom in their desire to adopt her into 
their system they affiliated Zeus and others of their Olympian 
group, her cult could easily pass forth to other Greek commu- 
nities, trailing with it sometimes the name 'Péa, sometimes the 
title 7 Mýrnp тау bev, or simple ў Mijrgp. 

And that something like this actually happened we may be 
inclined to believe when we weigh certain facts in the ancient 
records that are sometimes overlooked. The cult of the ded 
Myjrnp on the Greek mainland is by no means very widely 
extended, and it is imbedded in just those localities where we 
have clear proofs of Cretan influence. In South Laconia, 
which boasted to possess at Akriai the oldest temple of the 
mother of the gods, the traces of the Cretan religion were 
fairly numerous*. At Olympia we have the ancient legend 
of Kronos, that gave its name to the hill above the Altis, and 
the worship of the Idaean Dactyli and the Kouretes for proofs 
of early Cretan association". In Arcadia the story of Rhea 
was widely diffused °, though it did not apparently touch the 
actual cult of the ‘Mother of the Gods’; and it is probable that 
Heracles came to be associated with her on the Alphios owing 
to his curious affinity with the Idaean Dactyli, which explains 
also his association with Demeter at Mykalessos in Boeotia 4. 
The Arcadians may have had direct relations with Crete °, or 
Cretan myths and cults may have filtered through into the 
country by the valley of the Alpheios. As regards Attica, its 
close prehistoric connexion with Crete is reflected, as we have 
seen, in many cults and legends; the cereal oblation in the 


* Britomartis, vide Artemis, К. 1314; 8. 47, 3; Ame, 8. 8, a. 
Pasiphae, Aphrodite, R. 103; cf. Apollo, 3 Demeter, R. 8. 
R. 34%, Apollo Delphinios in Laconia, * Vide Evans, ‘Mycenaean Tree and 
P Vide Paus. 5. 4,6; 5.14, 9. The Pillar Cult, Zeil. Journ. 1901, p. 129; 
Cretan symbol of the double-axe has | Immerwahr in his ЖиЙе и. Mythen 
been found at Olympia, apparently in Arkadiens, p. 213, ёсе, denies Cretan 
connexion with the worship of Zeus. influences in Arcadia, but without criti- 
° AtPhigaleia, Paus. 8. 41,2 ; Tegea, cism of the whole question. 
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ritual of the Mother may have been derived from old Cretan 
ritual. In Boeotia the figures of Demeter Europa at Lebadeia 
and of the Idaean Heracles at Mykalessos* are cult-tokens 
of a Cretan strain in a land where evidence has also been 
gathered of the existence of the mysterious Cretan script; 
and the story of Rhea and the divine birth was rife in the 
country, for instance at Plataea ^ and Chaeronea?. Finally, 
we have recent evidence from Epidauros of the coincidence of 
the Mother and the Cretan Kouretes іп the local worship *. 
The inference that these indications suggest has received the 
strongest confirmation by the recent epoch-making discoveries 
in the field of Cretan religion that we owe chiefly to Dr. Arthur 
Evans. The curtain seems to be partly lifted that concealed the 
prehistoric past of Hellenic life. The influences of so brilliant 
and long-enduring a civilization as that which he has revealed, 
and is still revealing at Knossos, must have been potent and 
far-reaching in religion as well as in art and politics. The 
boast of the Cretans which Diodorus unsuspectingly records, 
that Greece derived most of its religion from their island, need 
not now be set down merely to that characteristic which 
St. Paul and others deplored in the people of Crete; though 
the claim was no doubt excessive, there was an element of 
reason in it. The facts which the above-mentioned writer has 
gathered and weighed in his able treatise on the Mycenaean 
tree and pillar cult, and in his various reports concerning the 
excavations at Knossos, are sufficient to convince us that the 
central figure of the old Cretan religion was a great goddess of 
fertility, of maternal character?: a male deity also received 
recognition, but there is some indication that he played a sub- 
ordinate part, standing to the goddess perhaps in the relation 


® Demeter, R. 3, 8. 

> Vide M. Salomon Reinach in D'An- 
thropologie, 1900, p. 197, and my note 
in Class. Rev. 1902, 137 a, b. 

* Paus. 9. 2, 7. 

4 Id. 9. 41,6. 

* e.g. Hell. Journ, 1901, p. 108, 
Fig. 4 (‘Mycenaean Tree and Pillar 
Cult’): the prominence of the idea of 


maternity in the Cretan religion is illus- 
trated also by the Cretan cult of the 
* Meteres, the ‘Holy Mothers’ who 
were transplanted at an early time from 
Crete to Engyon in Sicily 28%; their 
temple is spoken of erroneously by 
Cicero as that of the ‘Magna Mater,’ 


Verr. 4. 44. 
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of son to mother*: women were prominent in her worship, 
though the male votary is frequently found. Of this great 
goddess we are presented with a fairly complete picture by 
representations on seals, and in plastic and pictorial art. She 
was of ample form and large breasts, and flowers and fruits are 
among her emblems: she was therefore a mother-goddess, the 
source of fertility and life. The snake was also consecrated to 
her, and the most interesting idol of all, which was found in 
one of the temple repositories of the palace in the chapel of the 
Sacred Cross, represents her with snakes coiled round her 
waist and arms, and before her was a figure of her female 
votary brandishing a snake in each hand”: we may venture 
then to regard her also as a chthonian goddess, a deity that 
might be concerned with death and the life of the tomb. She 
was also a warrior-goddess, armed with spear and bow and 
helmet ; a representation that is of most value for the present 
purpose shows her thus ©, standing оп a peak as a mountain- 
mother, Myrnp öpela, and guarded by lions (Pl. XX XIII); and 
many other monuments 4 prove that the lion was her constant 
and familiar animal. Finally, there is reason to think that the 
axe was consecrated to her as it was to the god of Knossos *. 
Here then is a great religious personality revealed from the 
second or third millennium before our era, to whom the later 
creeds of Europe may have been deeply though unconsciously 
indebted ; the sanctity of the cross in the aboriginal religion 
of Crete is in itself a momentous fact. It is no wonder that 
the discoverer himself is tempted to regard all the later 
Hellenic goddesses, such as Artemis, Athena, Hera, and 
Aphrodite, as mere variant forms of the great Cretan 
mother. Such a hypothesis probably claims too much, even 
for Crete; and we must reckon as probable the view that 
goddess-worship was an aboriginal Aryan heritage, and that 
many goddesses possessing a fixed name and character may 


* Hell. Journ. 1901, p. 168. holding lions on Mycenaean gem, Evans, 

> Vide Evans, Report of Excavations, ор. cit. Hell, Journ. 1901, p. 164, Fig. 
1902-3, p. 92, Fig. 63. 44- 

* Evans, Report, 1901, p. 29, Fig. 9. * Vide E. Arch. 1900, Ili. 3. 4. 

* e.g. Cretan goddess guarded by or 
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have accompanied a Hellenic migration from the north. It is 
enough, at least at present, to assert the belief that here in the 
Cretan great goddess we have the prototype of the Hellenic 
Mother of the Gods, the Hellenes in Crete giving her this name 
and spreading it to adjacent shores, either because they found 
her regarded in the aboriginal cult as the mother of God, or 
because they assimilated her to their own Olympian system by 
giving her this position out of respect for her supremacy in the 
preceding cult-dynasty: and we may discern in the story of 
Rhea and Kronos a reflex of the stone-worship of Minoan 
Crete. The mother-goddess probably possessed many per- 
sonal names among the Eteocretan population. We may sup- 
pose that Rhea was one of them, a name which has not been 
successfully traced to any Hellenic stem: her worship at 
Knossos, of which Diodorus records certain relics 38» belonged 
evidently to the prehistoric period. 

The monuments tell us most about the Cretan great mother ; 
but we may gather something from the literature also, The 
worship was probably orgiastic* and ecstatic in the earliest 
times 598°, and in their ecstasy the votaries might prophesy, as 
did the Galli of Cybele 575 and the priests of the Magna Mater 
at Phaistos?9?*, The religion may also have developed certain 
ideas of mystic communion with the divinity, which were 
dominant in the Sabazian Cybele-ritual of Phrygia ; the love- 
story of Pasiphae may be a degraded record of a sacred office 
misunderstood". It may have possessed some ritual of bap- 
tism and the concept of rebirth, such as are found in the 
sister-worship of Phrygia; the legend of Rhea regenerating 
Pelops in her cauldron may be derived from some baptismal 


rite. 


а The orgiastic dances in Crete and of Cream. Excavations, 1901, p. 19: 


Phrygia were officially performed by 
men or eunuchs; bat probably in Mi- 
noan Crete the dancers were more fre- 
quently women ; on a seal-design used 
in the, palace of Knossos the goddess 
was represented amid rock-scenery with 
a female figure *apparently performing 
an orgiastic dance,’ vide Evans, Aedor? 


and in later times women certainly took 
part in the orgies of the Galli, and are 
prominent in the Sabazianism which 
attached itself to the Attis-Cybele cult, 
vide R. 13, 36; Aphrodite, R. 1188, 

b Vide Dieterich, Eine ALithras-Li- 
Zurgie, p. 136, who quotes a Hindu 
parallel. 
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We may now ask how far the early Hellenic cults of the 
mother of the gods preserved the forms and character of the 
ancient Cretan worship. No doubt she was stripped of much 
that seemed superfluous, her axe, her serpents, and her Minoan 
costume: she seems also to have lost her orgiastic character, 
until the missionaries from Phrygia restored it to her. But 
her picturesque epithet dpefa was a reminiscence of her hill- 
worship in Crete, and she kept her lions, the clearest token 
that the Hellenic Mother possessed of her ancient Cretan 
home®; and in Arcadia it seems she retained the mantic 
functions that belonged to her at Phaestos. The Hellenic 
conception of her is best illustrated by the Attic relief in 
Berlin in the form of а раїскоѕ °, wrought about 400 B.C., and 
inspired perhaps by the statue carved by Pheidias for the 
Metroon, showing the goddess of benign and matronal form 
enthroned, holding the tympanum, with the lion couching 
peacefully at her feet (Pl. XXXIV); she wears no turret- 
crown, but a simple stephane, the monument is instinct with 
the bright and tranquil spirit of true Hellenic religion. 

This spirit was disturbed in the fifth and later centuries by 
the tumultuous wave of Phrygian cult that brought with it the 
names of Attis, Sabazios, and Cybele ; and it only remains to 
consider very generally the influences and effects of this tide. 
It is the generally accepted opinion, based on very strong 
evidence, that the Cretan Rhea and the Phrygian Cybele are 
one and the same goddess of the earlier Anatolian populations; 
and that the incoming European Phrygo-Thrakians found in 
Asia Minor a goddess the same in character with her whom 


* The earliest monuments that we 
possess of the lion-goddess in Greece 
are the terracotta from Athens already 
mentioned (R. 19?), and the figure in the 
treasury of the Siphnians at Delphi, 
Bull. Corr. Hell. 3895, p. 573 (possibly 
of Argive work) : the interesting archaic 
tripod belonging to All Souls College, 
Oxford, supported by three female figures 
standing on lions, preserves a Minoan 
tradition anda Mycenaean form of pillar, 
but we need not attempt to find per- 
sonal names for the supporting figures : 


it is of interest to note that a very similar 
monument of early date was found at 
Olympia, and may belong to the Cretan 
tradition there, vide P. Gardner, Hell. 
Journ, 1896, Pl. 12. 

b The vatoxos-form of the relief is 
seen also in the fifth-century monument 
at Tanagra >, and is common in later 
teliefs at Athens, vide Milchhöfer, Museen 
Athens, p. 22; it is not clear whether 
it represents the 0aAáp of the Phrygian 
goddess. 


Prate XXXIV 
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the Hellenes found in Crete*. She, too, was a great mother- 
goddess—Matar Kubele, as she is styled on the earliest Phry- 
gian monument *, itself probably a derivative of Minoan 
religious art—a goddess of the mountains also, whose very 
name may have been derived from cave-worship, which was 
a prominent feature of the native cult ?? 5*; and to her, as to 
her Cretan counterpart, the lion was specially consecrated. 
A goddess of life and fertility, she was also a goddess of death, 
closely associated with the ritual of the tomb». Moreover, her 
worship was in the highest degree orgiastic, agreeing also 
with the Cretan in the strong attraction it seems to have 
possessed for the belief in the death and resurrection of the 
divinity. Stone-worship was prominent in the Phrygian as in 
the Cretan cults57°, and may explain the curious Phrygian 
legend that Cybele and Agdestis came forth from the rocks° ; 
the name Agdestis, which was a title of the great goddess 58-59) 
being associated with a rock called Agdus near Pessinus, her 
religious capital? And as we may believe that Rhea and 
Cybele were merely a double growth from the same root, so, 
when Phrygian influences had permeated the cities of the 
Asiatic Greeks, the cult-names which were still held separate 
by the ritual® are blended indistinguishably by the poets: 
Apollonius Rhodius, for example, making his Argonauts dance 
a hoplite-dance like the Kouretes ín honour of the mother- 
goddess of Kyzikos 5%. 


* For instances of early connexion of 
Crete and Phrygia, vide discussion of 
‘Apollo Smintheus’ in vol. 4: the view 
expressed in the text isjustified by Prof. 
Ramsay on ethnological grounds in 
Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, vol. 


be one of the many names for Cybele 
derived from mountains; her originally 
bisexual nature reminds us of the similar 
belief about Astarte, and there are cer- 
tainly foreign elements in the story 
given by Amobius : for instance, Nana, 


1, рр. 94» 358. 

? Vide Ramsay, Hell. Journ. 5,р. 245, 
&c.: cf. R. 71, Dionysos, К. 63°. 

e Vide Arnobius 5. 5; birth from 
rocks known in Mithraic and other 
legends, vide Dieterich, op. cit. p. 218 
and in Archiv f. Religionswissensch. 
1904, p. 17. 

3 Pausanias mentions a mountain 
called Agdistis, near Pessinus, where 
Attis was buried, К. 60'; Agdistis may 


the daughter of King Midas, appears 
to be the Babylonian goddess. 

6 The name of Rhea does not occur 
in Asia Minor cult-documents: the 
Kovpyres ate found once only in Ana- 
tolia, namely at Ephesus where they 
were associated with Leto-Artemis 79: 
if we can trust Apollonius Rhodius * 5 
we must suppose that the Idaean Dactyli 
had intruded into the Cyzicene worship. 
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A complete history of Cybele-cult requires а separate 
treatise and transcends the limits of a work on Greek religion. 
It is only desirable here to note its salient features, so as to 
form some impression of the influence it exercised upon the 
religious imaginations of the later Hellenic and Graeco-Roman 
world. 

Our knowledge of this religion on its more inward side is 
derived from late sources only, such as Sallustius °"!, and 
chiefly from Arnobius °'°, who however draws his account from 
Timotheus, a contemporary of Manetho. But for our present 
purpose it is not necessary to determine how much in the later 
ritual may have been an accretion upon older and simpler 
forms. The records probably present it mainly as it appeared 
when it was beginning to win its way across the sea. 

The character of the whole service was strongly emotional, 
ecstatic, and mystic, aiming in various ways at communion 
with the deity. Thus the frenzied “СаПов” was himself called 
Kógnjos ”, the male counterpart of the goddess ; and the high- 
priest at Pessinus was himself Attis 278, a divine priest-king, 
enjoying at one time great secular as well as religious power 
through his union with the godhead : the catechumen attains 
to a divine existence through sacramental food *, or through 
the blood-baptism of the ‘ taurobolion, whereby he dies to his 
old life and is born again®: or the process of regeneration 
might be effected by a different kind of corporeal union with 
the divinity, the semblance of a mystic marriage^. Even the 
self-mutilation necessary for the attainment of the status of the 
eunuch-priest may have arisen from the ecstatic craving to 


^ Vide Demeter, К. 219°, ‘I have 
eaten from the timbrel, I have eaten 
from the cymbal; I have become a 
mystic votary of Attis’ was the con- 
fessional formula of these mysteries. 

è The ritual of the taurobolion is 
graphically described by Prudentius, 
Pertsteph. 10. 1076 : the priest standing 
їп the pit drinks in, and is saturated 
with, the blood of the bull slaughtered 
on the platform above : the votaries are 
sealed with the seal of the goddess. 


* In the Sabazian ritual this emerges 
clearly, vide Clem. Alex. Protrept. 
р. 14 Р. (vide Dionysos, R. 624): it 
probably existed in the ordinary Cybele- 
mystery, for the priests carried round 
a тастбѕ, which probably means the 
bridal-chamber of the goddess, and tbe 
initiation formula contained the phrase, 
‘I have secretly entered the maarös,’ 
vide Demeter, R. 219*; cf. Dieterich, 
Eine Mithras- Liturgie, pp. 123, 126. 
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assimilate oneself to the goddess and to charge oneself with 
her power, the female dress being thereupon assumed to com- 
plete the transformation. Perhaps the solemn 6póvocis ?!, in 
which the catechumen was placed on a throne, round which 
the sacred officials danced and sang, was part of the mesmeric 
process which aimed at producing the impression of deification 
in the mortal. The central act of the public worship appears 
to have been a sacred drama of the death and resurrection of 
the youthful god ; a long period of fasting and mourning being 
followed by a festival of rejoicing. The mournful part of the 
ritual was called the karáßasıs 59, which probably denotes ‘the 
descent into hell'; at some time in this period the image of 
the dead god was exposed on a bier. The fast ends when the 
deity arises, and the worshippers, as if reborn, are nourished on 
milk like infants: in their joy they crown themselves and are 
conscious of divine communion. Firmicus Maternus preserves 
for us the very words of the most solemn part of the liturgy 
which he mocks— when they are satiated with their fictitious 
grief a light is brought in, and the priest, having anointed their 
lips, whispers, “ Be of good courage, oh ye of our mystery, for 
our God is saved; for us there shall be salvation after 
sorrows?'k"' And he adds a strange comment, ‘ truly the devil 
has his own Christs? The correspondence to our Lenten and 
Easter service is exact, even in respect of the time of the year*; 
for at Rome the Attis-festival of the Hilaria—a name which 
has left its impress on the Roman Christian calendar—was 
held about March 2545-5% The sorrowful ritual of fasting and 
mortification must have belonged to the old Phrygian religion: 
the native legends reflect it, and it appears in other cognate 
cults of Asia Minor, in the worship of Adonis, and in the 
pathetic legend and cult of the Bithynian hero Bormos. How 
far this dogma of the resurrection of the god was associated in 
the early Phrygian belief with the hope of human immortality 
is not yet clear; we may believe that this association was 


a We gather from Julian’s sermon ?^ trumpets by which Attis was supposed 


that the sacred tree which formed the to be aroused, then the mutilation of 
effigy of Attis was cut at the spring the divine Gallos, and finally the Hi- 
equinox, then followed the blowing of laria. 
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achieved at least in the Graeco-Roman period, for Attis was 
identified with the Orphic god, the corner-stone of the Orphic 
gospel of immortality, and the images of Attis found in the 
necropolis at Amphipolis!? suggest the hope of the dead 
votary. 

Finally, this Phrygian cult is marked by a strong prose- 
lytizing character. The таотбе or shrine, probably bridal- 
chamber, of the goddess was carried round by pyrpaytpra, or 
wandering priests, who sought alms and attracted votaries. 

Such in bare outlines was the new mystery that was striving 
for admittance into the Greek states at least as early as the 
beginning of the fifth century ; for before its close the Phrygian 
goddess had become so familiar to the popular imagination 
that the poets identify Rhea, Cybele, and the Mother of the 
Gods, the Cretan and Phrygian rites, without ѕсгир[е 5". And 
it was this religion that Pindar ventured, with the sanction of 
the Delphic oracle 134, to introduce as his own private cult at 
Thebes*. But the Hellenic states of the mainland for the 
most part refused to establish it: only at Dyme and Patrai ?? 
do we hear of the state-church of the * mother Dindymene and 
Attis'; in the Peiraeus the cult was administered by private 
orgeones, who were merely tolerated °°, Тһе Attic reliefs 
dedicated to the Mother of the Gods in the fourth and following 
centuries present no clear features of specially Phrygian cult: 
the lion-guarding goddess is grouped with familiar Hellenic 
figures, such as Рап!°%, Hekate, possibly Hermes". The 
legend that the Athenians murdered the first metragyrtes ^ 
who ventured to show himself in Athens is discredited ; but 
the feelings of the more educated classes in Greece were cer- 
tainly hostile. A character in Menander’s play expresses his 
dislike of ‘a god who tours round with an old woman, and of 
the metragyrtes who creeps into our houses’; and the answer 
of Antisthenes to the mendicant priest is reported as follows: 

* He would have wanted no Delphic — Hellenized both the deity and the 
sanction for the introduction of the cult?-*, and he is the first who is known 
Hellenic Мўтур 6c&v into Thebes; and to have applied the term М%77р бебу to 
Pausanias expressly styles the goddess Cybele*. 


of Pindar's shrine MArnp Awdvunvn 16°: > Vide Ath. Mitth. 1896, PP- 275, 279- 
but the poet appears to have completely © Vide Apollo, R. 133!. 
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‘I give no alms to the mother of the gods, whom the gods may 
support themselves? And the same feeling of antagonism 
finds fiercer vent in the well-known passage in the De Corona 
of Demosthenes*. At Eresos in Lesbos no Gallos was allowed 
to enter the temple, nor were women allowed to * yaAAalyv,’ or 
perform the Phrygian orgy, in the precincts 36; in fact, accord- 
ing to the teaching of Phintys??, the female Pythagorean 
philosopher, no chaste woman should take part in the 
‘mysteries of the Mother 5, 

The reasons for this prejudice against the Phrygian cult 
have already been partly considered in a former chapter. 
They were deeply founded in the tempered sanity of the 
Hellenic spirit of the best period, to which violent religious 
ecstasy was uncongenial and which tamed even the Thracian 
Dionysos. The Hellenes of the mainland, less exposed to the 
influence of the Oriental temperament, were no doubt repelled 
by the sexual aberrations and the diseased psychic condition 
that was reflected in the Attis-Agdestis legend, and which 
prompted to self-mutilation ; and they may well have looked 
with suspicion on a ritual of communion that used a sexual 
symbolism, nor would they have sympathy with a religion that 
tended to sacerdotalism. The Phrygian mystery, then, touched 
rather the private than the national religious life of Greece, 
gaining strength no doubt as it was taken up and propagated 
by the later Orphic sects, but preaching no new morality nor 
in itself being likely to reinvigorate a decadent nation. 

Even in the Aegean islands we have no clear proof of its 
establishment as a state-cult; the Parian inscription ?? seems 


* $$ 259-260, р. 313. The mysteries their general effect on the temperament 


there denounced are the Sabazian; but 
the Phrygian formula ijs árr9s reveals 
the presence of Attis: cf. the similar 
opinion of Lucian, Aphrodite, R. 1188, 
vol. 2, p. 648, note c: Plutarch speaks 
contemptuously of 70 дүуртікду каї 
dyopaiov kal тері TÀ pyTpGa xai сєратеа 
ВошоХохоӛр kai тАауфиеуоу "yévos who 
sold oracles to slaves and women, De 
Pyth. Orac, 25 (Рр. 407 B). 

» This may imply no more than that 


was sexually exciting; the symbolism 
employed in the ritual may have been 
gross, but it does not follow that the 
actual service was esscntially immoral : 
we gather from Augustine that the 
*lavatio Cybelae' at Rome was accom- 
panied by immoral songs *', which were 
not necessarily sung as part of the 
liturgy, and from Arnobius that the 
repulsive story of Agdestis was acted in 
pantomime on the Roman stage. 
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to refer to a private chapel ; and we must not interpret every 
worship of the Myrnp тӛу беду as Phrygian, but only so when 
it is accompanied by such features as the ritual of the Galli, or 
by the cult-figure of Attis, or by some of the local divine names 
of Phrygia or Lydia*. Naturally, its chief triumphs over 
Hellenism were won in Asia Minor. Next to Pessinus, its 
main cult-centre appears to have been Kyzikos 55, where it was 
easily blended with the worship of the Hellenic mother Demeter 
and her daughter. It was powerful at Smyrna *!, Magnesia 
on Sipylon 9, and Magnesia on the Maeander™ ; it attracted 
and partly transformed the Hellenic cults of Leto and Apollo”, 
the divine mother and son, and especially the cult of Artemis, 
who was brought into closer relations than any other Greek 
divinity with the great Anatolian goddess*. But the greatest 
career awaited it in semi-orientalized Rome; and it was to its 
prominence in the imperial city that it owes its importance in 
the general history of European religion and the passionate 
hatred that the early Christian fathers conceived for it. The 
full account of it belongs to the history of the later paganism 
and to the statement of the evolution of Christianity ?; and its 
religious effects are not yet extinct in the Mediterranean area. 

In many essential respects it helped to prepare the way for 
the higher religion which triumphed ; for it familiarized the 
later Graeco-Roman world with the concept of a God that dies 
and rises again, and it satisfied the craving for mystic com- 
munion of the mortal with the divine nature. When it was 
supplanted by Christianity on the soil where it had been 
rooted for ages, its unextinguished vitality germinated into 
strange forms which struggled for existence under the names 
of Christian heresies. But its greatest contribution to the 
religion of Europe has been its insistence on the idea of the 
divine mother, ‘the mother of God’; and at times to Greek 
thought the cult seemed to sanctify the tie of human maternity: 


в Among the monuments the turret- e Vide Artemis, pp. 472—487. 
crown is the only personal badge that 3 Vide Showerman, op. cit. pp. 329- 
distinguishes the Phrygian goddess from 330; cf. Trede, Das Zeidenthum in der 
the Greek Мўтур бей». romischen Kirche, vol. 2, chapter on 


P Vide ‘Apollo,’ Geogr. Reg. 5.2. ‘Die Grosse Mutter.’ 
Phrygia, Lycaonia. 
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‘for those who have true knowledge of things divine,’ says 
Alexis of the middle comedy, ‘there is nothing greater than 
the mother ; hence the first man that attained culture founded 
the shrine of the mother 3.’ 

Finally, here and there in this old-world Cretan-Phrygian 
cult we may be able to discern, glimmering through the 
obscurity of savage legend, the conception of a virgin-mother, 
not yet crystallized by any systematic theology, but still offer- 
ing opportunity and suggestion to the constructive dogma of 
later creed. In fact the palace of Knossos has given us a clue 
to the ultimate origin of the phenomenon known as Mariolatry 
in Europe. 
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The statement that the idea of the virgin-mother can be discovered 
in Greek paganism is sometimes thrown out at random, and the 
evidence requires cautious handling. Legends of miraculous con- 
ception or parthenogenesis are not uncommon both among savage 
and advanced racesb; but as a clear theological dogma we cannot 
impute the idea to any purely Hellenic cult; the cases of Hera 
IIapfévos and Hera the bride, or of Demeter-Kore, are not to the point. 
A goddess of the same name might, without any mysticism or meta- 
physical significance in the various liturgies, be worshipped in one 
place or at one time as maiden, in another place or at another time as 
mother. "Therefore, because Britomartis means in the Eteo-Cretan 
language 'sweet-maid' and Aphaia of Crete is a virgin-goddess, we have 
no clear right to speak of the great mother of Minoan Crete as a virgin- 
mother. In regard to Cybele, however, certain facts come nearer to 
suggesting the mystic idea. The birth-legends of Adgestis and Attis 
both present the feature of miraculous conception: Adgestis is 
begotten without a mother— Julian alludes to this legend by his phrase 
HapÓévos dpjrep?, and Attis is virgin-born without a father. Тһе 
legends explaining these phenomena arise from a savage imagination, 
and, as they belong to a well-explored class, would not in themselves 
be of great importance, unless they may be supposed to reflect actual 


a Stob. Flor. 79. 13. * Or. 5. 166 ; in the same context he 
> Vide Hartland's Legend of Perseus, styles her ‘the mother of the gods.’ 
especially vol. 1, ch. 4 and 5, and p. 131. 
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cult-ideas that prevailed in certain localities. Now we find that part 
of the temple of the Mother of the Gods at Kyzikos was called the 
IHopBevóv, the ‘house of the virgin. Is this a recognition of the virgin- 
mother, or merely an allusion to the worship of Kore or Artemis who, as 
the same inscription informs us, were united in ritual with the Mother®? 
Again, the Lydian nymph Hippa or Hipta, regarded as the nurse 
of Dionysos-Sabazios, is called ‘the mother’ in an inscription found 
at Smyrna, and іп an Orphic hymn is addressed as Kopy, ‘the girl,’ 
and at the same time as the ‘chthonian mother,’ and implicitly identi- 
fied with the Idaean goddess, But such evidence is very vague and 
admits of more than one interpretation: Hipta may have been an 
obscure title of the great Lydian Mother, and may have become 
regarded, by a process of degeneration common enough in polytheism. 
as the name of a local nymph, a ‘ Meter’ only in the sense of nursing- 
mother, like the Cretan * Meteres' who nursed Zeus. The myths that 
are supposed to exhibit the virginal character of the Great Mother are 
doubtful and contradictory: what they contain of genuine belief may 
be a reflex of her primitive Amazonian and warlike character, of which 
a memory might still survive here and there, for instance in the story 
that Diodorus gives of the association between Cybele and the Amazons 
іп Samothrace ®, or in the legend preserved by Arnobius about the 
daughter of Gallos cutting off her breasts». But Amazonism is not 
necessarily connected with virginity; and the long euhemeristic 
narrative about Basileia-Cybele in Diodorus‘, which contains genuine 
elements of Phrygian mythology, is inconsistent with the conception 
of a virgin mother-goddess. Nor is this anywhere clearly revealed in 
the cults of Phrygia or Crete. All that we may venture to assert is that 
when this idea was propagated as a theological dogma by Christianity 
it might not appear wholly alien to the various stocks of Asia Minor 
who had been nursed in the older religion. 


* The references—Movo. В:ВА. Zuvpy. ^ Adv. Gent. 5.7. 
3, P. 169, and Orph. H. 49—are given є 3. 58. 
among the Dionysos citations, R. 634, 
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1 Hom. 77. 3. 103: 
оїсєтє $ йр”, črepov Aevxdv, érépg» 82 péAawav, 
TH те kai Helo Ай 8 йрек oiropev dov. 

5 3. 276: 
Zed татер, "löndev pedéov, к0дістє peyote, 
"НӨмбе 6, ôs mdvr' éjopüs каї парт’ éraxoves, 
xai потарої kai lata, kai ої jmévepÜe карбутав 
dvÜpáómous тіғуабоу, Gris к émiopkov ópócay, 
ipeis мартурог éare. 

* 19. 258: 
letro viv 205 прота, беёр Әтатов kai dpurros, 
Гӯ те каї Heos каї "Epwies, at 6 imo уша» 
Фубрфтоуя rivvvrat, Oris K епіоркоу дрбсот. 

* Od. 5. 184: 
loro viv té8e Tata xai Oùpavòs ebpüs бтербе 
кої тб kareigóuevov Sruyds дор... 

5 Hesiod, 77eog. 479: 
(Záva) тд» pév oi éBéfaro Taia теХор) 
Kpyrn ер edpein трафере» dreraddepevai те, 

* Hom. H. зо: 
Taiay париђтєера» delvopar, nudepedkor, 
прес отли, 2) ферде еті hovi náv 6пбо” éariv. 
харе, бєф» pnryp, йХоу' Otpavod dorepóevros, 
mpójpev 9 dvr qns Biorov Óvpipe  Oma(e. 

"a Solon Frag. (Arist. Ath. Pol. 12): 
cuppaprupoin тайт av Еу Birn xpóvov 
pap һеуістп дацибуоу "OAypmiov 


äptora, Гӯ péAatva, 
* Aesch. Pers. 219: 

бейтеро» BE xpi xoas Гӯ те koi фбто$ xéac&a:. 
Cf. 1. 628 quoted Hermes, R. 19. Aphrodite, R. 1155. 
в Eur, Med. 746: 

Opre тедор Vs татбра 6 "Н\№оу warpes 

тойдой. 

X 2 
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Frag. Chrysipp. 836: 

Tata Meyioty каї Ads Ai€np, 

6 рё» avOporav kal деб» yevérop, 

y 9 üypoßöAovs отаубуас vorlas 

тараЗеҒарнеу тікте. Ovnrous, 

тікте. 82 Вора» $UAd те бурбт 

Әбеу одк dOikos 

тпр mávrov vevópicTat. 

хөр@ 8 ӧтісә 

та реу ек yaias форт és yaiav. 
? Soph. Antig. 339: 

бебу те тау Фпертатау Гау, 

афбто» аканата» dnorpverai. 

1° Dittenb. Sylloge, 837 (at Thermon, in Aetolia): HoMdpor.. . riv 
liay Өрептіу amnrevbepwoer ind Aia Гду ° Hrov, 

U Plut. 935 В то 22 T's дрора парті mov pov "EAA Kal ripsov, kal 
татрфоу ўш» orep ov twa бедр oeBecOa, Porph. de Abstin. 2. 32 
кою) yap ёст: ary каї бебу кай dvÜpómov Естіп, кай dei mavras еті тайтуе ós 
трофоФ kai unrpds juv kAwopévove Curetv каї ФіЛосторуєі» фе TeKovaav. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REGISTER OF CULTS OF GE. 


™ Byzantium: Dionys. Byz. Anapl. 9 ‘Templum Telluris supra 
mare.' 


3 Dodona vide Zeus, 13k. ?Aetolia vide К. то. 


** Delphi vide Apollo, R. 112, 113, 114, 118: Schol. Hes. Theog. 117 
(vide Frag. Hist. Graec. 3, p. 157; Мпаѕ. Patr. Fr. 46).  Mvaocas 
ó Патрві Фу тў тәу Aeir xpnopóv суғаудүй Eùpvorépvas iepóv now 
Фавтфош. Bull. Corr. Hell. 1902, p. 63, Delphic inscr. mentioning 
то Tas ієрди. 

1% Thebes vide Demeter R. 139, cf. C. Г. G. Sept. х. 2452 (inscr. 
early fifth cent.) iapòv T(aia)s (Ma)xaipas Те\есофбро. 

5 Attica. 

* TÌ Kovporpódos, on the slope of the Acropolis, vide Demeter, R. 5: 
Suidas s. v. Кооротрбфоѕ. TA" тату 82 cai фас» "Емгббиор тӛ трбтоу 
еу т) "АкротбАв, kai. Ворб» 1Әрбаасбаы дарі» dmodıdirra тӯ уй rà» трофєіоу, 
катаотђса 8€ vépipov тобу Ovovras той беф raum троббе». Rangabé 
Antiq. Hell. 2. 1083 KaMMas "Ayaápxov Tjj Kovporpó$ (inscr. found on 
the Acropolis, now disappeared). 
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b гӯ "OAvpria, on the south near the Ilissos (in the mepißoAos of 
Zeus ’Odipmos), vide Apollo, К. 156. Dionysos 124f.: near the 
Areopagus, vide Cults of Hades s.v. Athens. Cf. Hermes, R. 19*. 
Tevesıa От Nekóoi, in honour of Ge, vide Hesych. s.v. Tevéou. Id. 
5.2. “Орайа vekügia" of de Sarda. “Орайа бує" eer) ris, еу 7 ràv wpatoy 
ändvrov Eyivovro amapyai. Cic. De Leg. 2. 25 ‘Nam et Athenis iam ille 
mos a Cecrope, ut aiunt, permansit, ocius terra humandi, quam quum 
proximi iniecerant, obductaque terra erat, frugibus obserebatur, ut 
sinus et gremium quasi matris mortuo tribueretur: solum autem 
frugibus expiatum ut vivis redderetur: sequebantur epulae quas 
inibant propinqui coronati.' 

с Ge O¢us, at Athens, vide Athena, R. 26% C. 7. А. 3. 350 (on 
seat in theatre) iepias Tijs Өйшидов. СІ, Paus. т. 22, 1 perà rà iepòv той 
%Аскћт:од тайт, mpos THY `Акрбтоћ№и iovaw Өсшбов vads Сет. 

d Ge at Phlye, vide Dionysos, К. 21. Cf. Hippol. de haer. 5. 20 
(p. 144, Miller) трӛ yàp тё» 'EXevowíov pvornpior, Zorw еу т) Pdovvre 
[rijs “Аттикйе! Aeyonevn peyadyyopia ‚? leg. rns Aeyopevns MeydAns dpyia’. Eorı 
de maoräs év айт} ... moAAà неу ой» боті та еті rijs тастадов exeivys ёуує- 
урациеға, тері àv» kai IIAoórapxos moieirat Adyous év rois трде "ЕштебокАға 
дека BißAoıs. "Ест: 86... mpeaBurns т еууеурариеиов томду merporós 
Пер. mrepards| Фтетарблүу Exav riv. alcxvny, узуаіка атофейуоитау биокоу 
kuvoetði . . . Gare «Абуов dv ть eimo, rors ZifiavoUs. éyyós mov reAeiv тар” 
abrois тй rìs MeydAns Poras lovópyia |? leg. ФАоасішу ёруа`. 

* Marathon and the Tetrapolis: Prott-Ziehen, Zeges Graec. Sacr. 
26 (fourth century в.с. ritual calendar) 'ЕХафуВоћфуоѕ ... Ty еті rà 
pavreío rpáyos таррФав . . . Ty еу убас Bovis kvovaa. 

f Proclus in Tim. 5. 293 9 dn kai of Ocopoi ràv "Абтуайшр clüóres прос- 
érarrov Ойрауф каї Гӯ mporeAeiv roUs yápovs, 

= ?ГЯ Пандора |’AveotSopa', vide Athena, К. 26%, 35f. Cf. Philostr. 
Vit. Apoll. Tyan. 6. 39 “бә т< ітер Onoavpod т) Гӯ, kai oùðè d "АтоХ- 
ovio mpocevxerOar imp rovrov фк... каї тросєоёареро т) Паубора 
ехфрег és tò дото. 

h Theophr. de Plant. Hist. 9. 8, 7 Grav tò mávakes. тб "АвкАттівюоу 
xakovpevov тєштї” avrepBaddery yap тӯ уй таукарттар pedttrovray, 

i Гӯ ҝартофброѕ: С.Г. A. 3. 166 Yrs картофброо ката pavreíav (inscrip- 
tion found on Acropolis, time of Hadrian: cf. Paus. т. 24, 3 ore дё каї 
Где уара ixerevovans sai oi тб» Sia. 

п Pind. Pyth. 9. 177 ё 'OXvpnioiot те xai BabuxdArov Гас déOdots Еу те 
xai naow émixepios. Schol. 20. ro 82 Tas бт кай abris буф» äyera еу 


"Абумив, Ss фт: Avpos. 
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в Sparta: vide Apollo, В. 2164, Zeus, 113^. 

1% Tegea: Paus. 8. 48, 8 mpös 82 тф iepó rijs Eldebvias есті Г% 
Boos. 

* Olympia: Paus. 5. 14, 10 ml 22 тё Taío kaXovuévo Boyds ёсти En’ 
айт Tas, téppas kai obros’ та дё re dpyaiórepa Kal pavreiov rijs Tis айтбб. 
elva: Aéyourw, ті дё тод дуона(орероу Zrouíov Өсшбі б Bopds петото. 

a Near Aigai in Achaia: Paus. 7. 25, 13 Гу 02 iepóv ёст 6 Taios 
énixknow Edpvorepvov' | Éóavov дё rois ра№ота ópolos ёсті» dpxaiov yuri дё т) 
de тї» iepwovvny ХарВароуса буюштейе pev тб апд тойтоу, ой pi ойбе та 
трбтера Eoras mAéov ђ évds дубрбе és meipav ddwypévg. Tlivovoa 8 айра 
тайроу докциа(овта. Plin, Nat. Hist. 28. 147 Taurinus quidem (sanguis) 
recens inter venena est excepta Aegira; ibi enim sacerdos terrae 
vaticinatura sanguinem tauri bibit prius quam in specus descendat. 

2 Patrai: vide Demeter, R. 258. 

** Mykonos: sacrifice to Гӯ x&orvía, vide Dionysos, R. 44. 

м Thera: С. 7. С. Ins. Mar. Aeg. 3. 374 Tas iepóv (fourth century 
в.с.). 

5 Kos: Rev. d. Et. Grec. 1891, p. 361 (inscription, second cen- 
tury B.C., concerning finance) 6 mpidyevos тау óvày кікХоу Tas. 

% Crete: Cauer, Delect? 121 [öpvio) тар Гау каї тд» Oùpavóv (oath of 
Dreros, third century s.c.). 

7 Kyzikos: Гӯ картофбров with Poseidon "АсфаЛебов, vide Poseidon, 
R. 86. 

? Erythrai: inscription in Move. к. Б4 мо. Spvpv. 1873, p. 105, 
mentioning cult of Mirnp Гӯ. 

? Pergamon: formula of oath, Artemis, R. gof. 

? Smyrna and Magnesia: Гӯ mentioned in formula of state-oath, 
vide Athena, К. 85°. Cf. С. Т. G. 3137, 1. 60, oath of Magnesia, 
"Ошо Aia Тар "Hv. 

м Near Amasia, on bank of the Iris: inscription on rock-tomb rjj 
dpxtepevs (? = priest of Ma), Perrot, Exploration archéol. de la Galatie 
et Bithynie, p. 372, no. 157. 

М Tauric Chersonese : vide Artemis, К. 37 (in oath-formula). 

= Cults of Themis ? as earth-goddess: vide Cults, vol. 2, p. 495". 
Cf. Aesch. Prom. V. 211: 

ёрої è їтїр oùx áma£ мд» Өсше, 
xdi Tata, то\АФ» óvopárev poppy pia, 
TÒ ро» ў kpavoiro трофтебестіке, 
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^ Macedonia; at Ichnai: Steph. Byz. s. о. ”Iyva тди MaxeSovias . . . 
"Lyvaia 6 Oépus". Duokonévg yap bind Tod Ards катеАфбу ёр rois Tüv "Iyvatov 
тбто (cf. Artemis, R. 138¢). Hesych. s.v. ҳай” xópa» тір Make- 
Sovíav fvÜa rò pavreiov б 'AmóAAaw катёсҳє xai тарата [Турай Os]. 
Hom. H. Apoll. 94 ’lyvain те Oéus каї dyácrovos `Арфатрітт. 

b Strab. 435 (in Thessaly) "Lywu, rov ў Өйше "Ixvala riparat. 
Lycophr. Cass. 129 tis HAiov Óvyarpós Чуиаіав. (Cf. Menand. de Encom. 
2. 2 (Heeren) тері 8 Коршбіоу каї сброд ёт: "HAtos xai Movedav кай 
Өсше kai NUE) 

с Epirus: vide Cults, vol. 2, p. 495%. 

d Thessaly: archaic inscription to Themis under the name Өсшісота, 
Ath. Mitth. 1882, p. 223 (Lolling). 

е Tanagra: Paus. 9. 22, I "Еу Ta»áypa mapa тӛ iepóv той Awovücov 
Өёиббѕ cari, 6 8 "Acbpodirns. 

f Thebes: Zeus, R. 113° 

в Attica: vide К. 16°. 

h At Troezen: altar of Өсмдес; Dionysos, R. 52. 

* Clem. Alex. Profrept. p. 19 P. Oéuibos тй dmöppnra ctpBoda, 
Öpiyavov, Avxvos, čios, kreis уууаккейов. 

*5 Eratosth. Ca/as/. 13 Movoaios yap pyar Aia yevvópevov. éyyepio biva 
td “Реас Өш, 
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Demeter as earth-goddess. 
1 Eurip. Bacch. 275: 
Anpnrnp Ged, 
T5 9 eoriv буора V бтдтеро» BovXe Kadet. 
Artemid. Onerrocr. 2. 39 tiv Апидтера т) у тӛу avrüv Exew Абуо фасі» 
oi godoL («epos yap n уп xai Biddwpos xai ферєсВіоѕ каХета. Sext. 
Empir. adv. Mathem. 9. 189 7 yap Anunrnp, paciv, oix @do ті есті» ў үй 
prp. 
2 Demeter Xapivy at Olympia: Paus. 6. 21. I iepóv тепоіңта: Anpnrpı 
exixAnow Xapón. Cf. 6. 20, 9 iépeia Алиптров Харут. 
* Demeter Eópómy at Lebadeia: Paus. 9. 39, 4 (in the grove of 
Trophonios) gore 8€ xai Anpnrpos iepóv Emirinaw Etponns. $ 5 Olea... 
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6 karióv айтф те TG Tpodovio . . . kai Ajugrpt fjv émovouá(ovres Езрфтту той 
Трофоріоо pasiv eivar rpopdv. 

СІ. Eipuddea: Hesych. s. v. 5 Anpirnp одтов еу Ўкарфіа` каї ў уй. 

^ Demeter хбоиа: R. 37. 


Demeter associated with Ge in cult. 

> At Athens: Paus. 1. 22, 3 ѓот: 82 каї Гӯѕ Kovporpódov каї Айрқтров 
lepóv XAógs. 

* At Patrai: Paus. 7. 21, 11 iepóv Afunrpos’ айту меу kai ў mais отаси, 
то 82 dyahpa т< Ins есті кабушеуоу, 

* With Rhea-Cybele: Melanippides, Frag. ro Bergk (Philodemus 
пері edoeBeias, p. 23, Gomperz) MeAaumzmidns 8% Алифтері рутера cv 
now шау orápxew : cf. also Eurip. Helen. 1301 : 

ópeía төте Spopddt Korg 

pärnp Ocàv 2в%0ң 

dy ФАФта ғат 

тоташд» те Xeüp' jüárow 

BapiíBponóv те кдр? dMov 

пббо Tas атогорегав 

dppyrov kovpas. 
Cf. Ріпа, Jsthm. 6. 3 xaMokpórov mápeðpov Aapárepos . . . ebpvxalrav . . . 
Advvcov, Vellei. т. 4 Cerealibus sacris aeris sonum cieri. Schol. 
Aristoph. Acharn. 708 'Ayaiv € т)» Айшутра éxáXovr йтд тоб ктітоу rv 
rupßaAov кай tupmdvev той yevopévov ката Стои tis Kópgs. Apollodorus, 
Frag. 36 (Müller) "Adymow iepopávryv ris Kópys émtxadovpevys émexpovery 
тӛ Хеубиеуоу nxeiov. At Akakesion, Demeter and Despoina with 7 MeydAy 
Mimp, К. ттд. At Amorgos, Bull. Corr. Hell. 1888, p. 236 Anpntpos 
ópéns ў оїкїа (fifth century B. c.). 

* Demeter connected with the Idaean Dactyli: Paus. 9. 19, 5 трде 
ФФаосау 8 tis Muxadnoood Anpytpos MukaAnawias ёоті» lepdv' к\єїєтба дё 
афт еті уәкті éxdorn kai афбіе avoiyeobai фас отд ‘Hpaxdéovs, тб» дє 
"HpakMa elvar r&v "Ldaiov kaloypevav Лакт ор, дєїкуүта € айтббі кай байна 
тоубе' mpd той dydApatos то» modav табғаса Soa év ómópa тефәкеу т] уў 
$épew, 4 дй тартбе péver reÜgAóra тоё Crovs, Cf, 8. 31, 3 (at Megalopolis) 
бота Bè kal ‘Hpaxdjs mapa тӯ Anpntpt neyedos náMara тӯҳо. Cf. Xen. 
Hell. 6. 3, 6 (speech of Kaddias 6 3gBovyos to the Lacedaemonians) 
Хеуегав ó Тригтбћероѕ ó hpérepos mpóyovos та Anpnrpos каї Képns dpprra tepa 
трфтов févos де Еа "Нракћє те ТӨ ӛшетеро dpymyéry kai Аюокброш тойу 
bperépow тоХітану, 

Demeter as goddess of vegetation and fruits, 

* Demeter XAdn (vide R. B) At Athens: C. Z. А. 2. 631 (fourth 
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century в. с.) Anumrpos XAdns iepeía (cf. Demeter EöyAdn, С. Г. A. 3. 191, 
private dedication). Delt. Archaeol. 1889, p. 130 Айиттра XAön каї 
Kópp rjv Коуротрбфо» Кісіботов dveßnke кат” Svepov (Roman period) 
At Marathon and in the Attic Tetrapolis, fourth-century inscription: 
Prott-Ziehen, Leg. Graec. Sacr. 26 'AvÉcargpiàvos (т črepov Eros Өбетш) 
XAdy тара rà Мв80о» és коодса. Soph. Oed. Col, 1600: 

тоб ebyAdov Anuyrpos és троабүлоу 

тауор poddere (at Colonus). 
Schol. 20. EdyAdov Anunrpos iepóv есті mpós т) dxpomóker kai EómoMs 
Maptxa* 

AN «000 móXeos «рг Өйтш yáp pe де 

xptoy Xdén Anpnrpı. 
(Ойто de тата: ек THs ката тӛу ктө» XAdns) Өйоусі те айт} Capynduavos 
gern. Schol. Aristoph. Zyszs/r. 835 XAöns Айилтров iepóv еу АкротдАес 
ё $ oi "Абууайо Ovover pyvds Өаруфидуов, ds di óxopós pow evs’. Ct. 
Diog. Laert. 2. 5, 23 OapygMéóvos Exrn, dre кабаіроуов rij» nóluv "Adyvaloı. 
Cornutus, V. D. 28 тері де тд čap Anpnrpı XAön Ovovor perà тайа каї 
xapäs, 18фтес xXoá(ovra. С. Г. A. 2. 375. inscription of third cen- 
tury в.с. mentioning ó veds ris Anunrpos, ? referring to this temple. 
Cf. the oracle brought from Delphi to Athens second century a. D. : 

Фото oor тар kpas móAews ... 

оў Aads обртаѕ к\е yraved mi. ”Абуууу: 

Anpntpos XAoins iepóv Koüpp s те. .| 

ob mpórov oraxus gif 0g . . .. 


Athen. Mittheil. 1893, p. 193. 


At Mykonos: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1888, p. 461 т) айтў jnepg |Поввдебуов 
dvodexdry| Aüjugrp ХА ves доо xaddorevoveat, see Ditt. Syl. 373. 
Athenae. 14, p. 618 D Sijpos 9' ó Дос ev тд тері тааш» фасе rà 
ёраурата тӛу крібӘ» айта каб айта mpoonydpevov араћаѕ, ovvabpaobevra 
82... obAovs каї lovAovs, kai тў» Айиутра ӛте меу XAdnv бте de Iovio. ато 
та» ой» Tis АЛшттров ebpnudrev тойу те картой kai тойу Üpvovs тойс els Thy 
беди odAovs каћоўоч каї iovAovs. Snuntpovdor каї KaAXiovAct. кай 


= А А 
mAelorov oboy let tovÀoy tet. 


Euseb. Pracp. Evang. 3. 11, 6 xareorenraı тб Вретав тіс Amunrpos rois 
orator, мйкорес те тері aUrijv Tis ToAvyovias auußoAov (from Porphyry 
тері "Ayakparov). Cf. Callim. Hymn Cer. 45. 


Festival of rà XAoia at Eleusis, К. 18. 
? Goddess of pasture and flocks. 
92 Anunrnp [or КВА EéSocía in Phrygia: C. 7. С. 3858 iepéía 
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ZeBaotijs Eùßocias = the younger Agrippina (or Poppaea, Ramsay, 
Cities and Bishopries of Phrygia, p. 621) worshipped as Demeter. СІ. 
Steph. Byz. s. v. 'A(avot Mpo 02 yevopévou cuvehOdvres оі woipeves Ebvov 


etBootay yevérOat, 


" Ajugrpos Ppeap|plóov| at Athens: С. Z. А. 3. 375, on a seat in 
the Erechtheum. Cf. Hesych. s.v. "Еликрйғас борт) Anpytpos mapa 
Лакосі. 


1% Demeter ТауротбАов at Kopai in Boeotia: С. 7. С. Sept. 2793 
Aapárpas Tavporóňw. Cf. Paus. 9. 24, I є›таўба Anumrpos kal Avovicov 
кай Zapámibós éorw iepa. 
15 Demeter МаХофбров at Nisaia in the Megarid: Paus. г. 44, 3 
iepöv Алилтров Madodépov' déyerat ... тод% mporovs mpófara е» т) үй 
Ópéyarras Anpnrpa óvonáca: Madoddpov. Cf. month Madrodépios at 
Byzantium, Philologus 2. 248. At Selinus: R. ут, 
* Callim. Hymn Cer. 137 : bépBe Bóas, фёре pada, фере aráxw, olre 
ТТА 
Goddess of corn and cereals. 
1 In Homer and Hesiod Anujrepos dern: Il. 13. 322: 21. 76; 
Asp. 292; Erg. 32, 466, 597, 805. (Cf. Plut. De Isid. et Osir. 377 D 
Tomris de тіс еті rà» Üepi(óvrov © тйно$ dr’ allnoi Апиўтера kaXoropobau.") 
Hes. Theog. 969 : 
Anptenp uév IlAovror ёуєірато, dia Üeáov, 
“асіф ўрої шусіс” рат) фӘдбтцта 
vei. еуі rpınd\@, Kpnrns еу niov shuo. 

Cf. Hom. 04. 5. 125. Hes. Erg. 463: 
Eöxeodar de Aù x6ovio, Anpnrepi 0° бу», 
кта Әрібем Anunrepos iepòv dern, 
Gpxopevos та трфт' apérov, 

II. з. 695: 
Oi 8 eixov Buldenv kai Пфрасор drOepdevra, 
Anunrpos Tepevos, 

Cf. Reapers’ song in Theocritus, 74. то. 42: 
Adpatep moXokapme moAvoraxv, roro rò Adov 
eÜepyóv т ей) kai карто» Srrt шота, 

Corn-goddess іп Attica. 

% Demeter mponpocia: Plut. 158 Е "OpBpio Aù xal mponpooia Anpytpe 
xai Guradpip Hocedan той Bands Zora; Ceremony of the пропрбога in 
Attica, in the vicinity of Eleusis (? called also mpoaprrovpta, see Hesychius, 
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5.0. mponpdaia), Suid. s.v. elpegióvg, p. 1615 А ol неу уйр фаст, òs, 
№оцо? тасар rjv yv karaaxóvros, 6 Ücós eine троцрбоча тӯ Anot пёр mávrav 
Oca. Ovoiay "Aßnvalovs. Оў Evera харютфиа  mavraxóÜev éxnéprovow 
"Абдуа(е тӛу карта» tas dnapyds. 10. Процровіш ... Eyiyvero 8 rò 'Абл- 
vaiov ўтёр mávrop 'EXAgvov € "OAyumıdbı (aliter е s 'OXvumíac). СІ. Isocrat. 
Paneg. 4. ЗІ al рё» yàp плота тё» móAeov Фтбиуциа тїз таМийз едеруе- 
días dmapxüs той dírov каб ékagrov тӛу Eviavröv Os ўрӣѕ dmoméumovoi, rais 
де ékXeurovaats moAAdkıs ў Пубіа mpoaéra£ev йтофёреш та мер, TOY картӛу кай 
тоё трде тїр öl тї ўретёрау та патра. Cf. Aristides, 1, p. 168 (Dind.). 
(Cf. Schol. Aristoph. Plus. 1055 and 20. 725.) Eurip. Suppl. 28: 
Tvyxávo 6° ӛтер хбоуд« 

dpórov mpoÜvovo ёк бӛроу бода” ёрёр 

mpos tévde anxdr, Evda трбта daiverat 

pitas bmép yas тўодє кӛртіров orüxvs 

Sécpov 8 adeopoy Tóv) Exovaa pvddados 

pévo mpós dyvals eoxapaıs Svoiv Ücaiv 

Köpns re xai Anpytpos. .. 
Eph. Arch. 1895, p. 99 ‘lepopdvry каї кірукі eis äpıorov тїр éopriv mpoayo- 
pevovat тӛу mponpociov FIII (inscription from Eleusis, circ. 300 в.с.). 
C. I. A. 2. 467, 28 (Ephebi inscription first century B.C.) rois mpo- 
просіоіѕ Йрарто тойс Bois Ev ’EAevoiv xai EAcıroupynoav ev rà іерф ebrdxrws* 
dvéOnxav ÖE kai rois peyddos puornpios фий» rH Te Arprrpt kai Көру, 

Y Plutarch, Conj. Praec. 144 В ’A@nvaion Tpeis dpórovs iepoùs дүоиоч 
mparov ётї Хкірф, той madaordrov то» cmópev Undpynpa’ бейтерор дё {> тў 
"Papía, тріто» дё ind тё 1? mdAıv), Tov Kadovpevoy Bov(vyiov, Serv. Aen. 
4. 402 cum vidisset Minerva Cererem segetes invenisse, volens ipsa 
ostendere Atticis quo expeditius segetes parerent, aratrum dicitur 
invenisse. Paus. x. 38, 6 rò 82 тедіоу тӛ "Pápiov a raptjvau prov Aéyovai ої 
"EAXevatptor] xai трӛтор айбдсас kapmos, kal д:й тобто oddais 66 аўто? хр)обаі 
ohiri каї moreiodaı méppara ёс tas Ovoias кабеотцке» Evravda @\оѕ kakovuevn 
ТриттоЛероу xai Bopös deirvura. Cf. Inscr. Eph. Arch. 1883, p. 122, 
1. 20 rj» Do rjv iepdv (329-8 в. с.). Ceres Капа, see Athena, R. 118. 
Steph. Byz. "Papıov тедіоу еу ’EXevoin . . . "Раріаѕ ў Anunmnp. Eph. Arch. 
1883, р. 119, l. 43 (accounts of the rapiat roiv бесіу at Eleusis) геки» 
dveAövrı ёк Tis Papias шоббѕ ... тф xaßnpavrı тїр ?Раріау xoipov Tiu] 
(329-8 в.с.).  Paroemiogr. Graec. (Gaisford), p. 25 Bevw(éyss еті 
TOY TOAAG dpwpevar' 6 yàp Bovluyns 'AÓnvgow 6 тд» iepóv áporov етітеХФу 
аЛа re тоХЛа арата, kai rois и) Kotvavotat қата Tov Віоу Обатов ў тиро; ij 
pn Әтофаіроувір 6ӛӛу тАауореуове. 

1® Festivals of “АХлФа and Kadapaia at Eleusis: Zph. Arch. 1890, 
p. 128, l. 8 (inscription second century B.C.) ӛтер à» 4таууӘӘе 6 
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Anpapxos 6 Edevaowior Өтер төр Ouuidv фу 2буисеу vois те “AAwioıs каї тос 
XAoloıs тӯ те Ajunrpi kai тӯ Köpn каї rois dÀAÀots Ücoic . . . cuverédecen dé т» тёр 
KaAapaíov Oveiav kal thy торт» ёотеће» ... досе ёф тууа kai бөтуріп THs те 
BovAns каї той Anpoy каї raider каї yuvatkay каї tov Фо kal cvppdyor. 76. 
1883 (p. 110,1. 47), inscription found at Eleusis, account of Eleusinian 
expenses 329-8 B.C. еті тє Kerporidos meumrns mpvraveías , . . Hida eis ' AAdia 
ralavra MAMICI). Zb. p. 114 B, 1. 8 [ent riis ёктуе mpuraveias| шоботӯ 
+++ TQ тағ mpoaßaßpas "AAwlors mamaayrı.... 10. 1883, p. 122 В, 1. 10 
dpeotnpiay Bicat éxarépg roiv беу... SAF és rà ‘Adoia, Cf. 20. 1884, 
р. 137,1.9. 75. 1887, p. 4, inscription from Eleusis, 'AAetov тё marpio 
дуди, ? circ, 201 B.C. — 75. 1884, p. 135, inscription from Eleusis circ. 
зоо в. c., in honour of the orpargyds . . . ZOve 8€ каї rois "AAwloıs тӯ те 
Anpntpt kai TH Көру каї rois dAdo Beois ols zrárpiov Av ілер те тоў Дӯроо тоб 
*A@nvaiav xat той ВасӘевв Anpnrpiov kai тӯ ВасМсате .. . тарекФАесе» де 
каї rods тоћітас dzavras émi тфу бисіау. Kadapaia at Peiraeus: vide R. 75°. 
The month Калашиф» at Miletos: Arch. Zeit, 1876, p. 128. At 
Olbia: С.Г. G. 3663 A. At Kyzikos: C.J. б. 2082. Harpocr. s. v. 
“АХфа” борт) етту "Аттик та “АЛфа ў» фо: $4 óxopos Övopacdijva ітд ToU 
тӛте roUs аубротоия ras StarpiBas тоіісдаи тері tas Ghas. dyerai de айту 
now Ev rg тері бортду Посведуов ugvós. (Demosth.) xarà Neaip. 116 
каттүорб abro) [ro lepodávrov, каї ёт: Swamy тӯ éraipa “Ао ёті ris 
€oxdpas rijs еу т) ай\ў "EXevoin mpocayotan icpetov Өдтєієу, ой voutpov дртос 
év тайт TH ўрёра lepeia dew, ob8? éxelvov odens тўс Ovotas, ХАА THs iepelas. 
а Lucian, Dial. ‚Меш. (Rhein. ‚Mus. 25. 557) [Aga] дорт 
Абит ростпра meptexovoa Anunrpos кай Kópgs kai Atovicou елі T) тор) 
тёр duméow kal т) уейсе tod drorepévov jn otvov . . . | méppara?| тротібе- 
тағ aloyúvais dydpeiois ёикбта .. . тетт) Tis єїтйуєта yvvawüy еу 'EAevotui 

- kal nabal Aéyovrat тоХХай koi скӧрџата . , . olvós Te MOAUS прбкета kai 
трате(а . . . yépovaat Врорбтор т\ ray dreıpmpevav ер T роотікф, poids 
Фтрі kai ujÀov каї spvidwy катокибіор kal Gav кай Oadarrias tpiyhys . . . 
maparıdeamı де каї ras тратебас of dpxovres kai éyBbv karakımdvres rais yvvai£iv 
avro) xepifovra. $o duapevovres. Eustath. 77. р. 772, 25 еті ovyxomdy 
kaprav, % 7 kai rà Oadvota 200ето, борт), Йуето Айрлтров kal Atovicov ката 
Havoaviav, АХфа kaħovpévy 0 то rais dnapxais pddiora év ”АӨйуас amd tis 
dio тӛте катаҳрӣсби pépovras els "EXevaiva ер 9 kai ПотедФро jv торт). 

з Schol. Aeschin. Parapresö. р. go (Dindorf) rà xavà' (борт) тар! 
"Alnvaioıs év 2 ai тарбеуог iepá тауа Anpntpos év xavois fláara(ov еті reparis" 
öde каупфдро: xéexAnvrat. 

b Eso eli : Hesych. s.v. борт) Anunrpos ' AÓgvgor. 

% Feast of "Apxddia in Arcadia : Steph. Byz. s. v. 'AsoM opos 2» тф 
тері Өей» кка:декате Bifdio тері Ajunrpós now sre "Аркіба тӯ Айшутр‹ 
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péddovres Өде of dvÜpemot, тайтцу yàp тір Üvaíav суреотфсарто perà róv 
трӛтоу gmópov. 

2 Feast of Gadvowa at Kos: "Theocr. 74. 7. 31 

4 8 680 4бе OaÀveids" ў yàp éraipo 

dvépes едпетАо Аардтері байта reXebvri 

дАВо dmapxöpevor. 
Cf. Paton and Hicks, Znscrzpt. 37 (sacrificial calendar) Adparp: діс réAeos 
каї теХеа киёоса, 

2! Feast of Проћоуѓа in Laconia: Hesych. s.v. voia трд тёр kaprov 
теоурёи) td Aakáóvov. 

Titles referring to the corn-goddess. 

Demeter ’Adnpayia in Sicily: Athenae. 416 В ПоХероу 8 е» трфто 
то» трбе Tipaov mapa Sixelioras uiv "Admbuylas iepòv elvat кай Zırovs 
Anpnrpos уаћра, od mAnoiov 15рбоба xai ‘IpadiSos, kaÜámep еу Ає\фофс 
“Ерновхоу [? leg. omeppovxoul, еу 26 ЭкоАо rà Воютиакб Meyaddprov каї 
Meyadopdfov: cf. 74. 109% rìs оўу каћоџшётс Anpnrpos kai "IuaMBos 
oUres yàp . . . тара Zupaxocios tiara, Cf. month Meyaddprios at 
Pyrasos in Thessaly: inscription first century в. c. Bull. Corr. Hell. 
1891, p. 563; also at Halos: 22. 1887, p. 371. Feast of Megalartia 
at Delphi: %. 1895, p. 11, inscription fifth century в.с.; also at 
Delos: R. gr, 

?' Agoia: Hesych. s. 2.  Anunrnp, ётд тоб d(aivew rois kapmovs. 

а ?'AAeds : "Theocr. 74.7. 155: 

Bope тар Adparpos äAwados‘ as єлї серф 
abris éyà máfaua реуа mriov а 82 yeAdooa 
драурата kai ракоуав ер арфотёришсі €xowa. 

% "Араа: Suidas, s.v. р. 237 А “Арай, ў Anunrnp. "Alyoia de, ў 
Köpn‘ кай тароцша ў Apaia thy 'Atgatav nernAdev. Cf. Didymus apud 
Zenob. Adag. 4. 20 ‘Isotope AiSupos ӛт Аңға меу) Anpnrmp тара Tpoi(rviots 
тросауорейетас "Alnaia 82 ў Кӛру (Plut. Prov. Alex. ат). Cf. R. 36. 

25 "Ара\\офароѕ: Eust. 1162. 27 Anpyrnp `Ара\ћофброѕ, 7 &Üvov 
"A8gvaiot. 

% "Avgmibópa at Phlye: Paus. т. 31, 4 vads de Erepos exer Boots 
Anpnrpos "Аууо1бфрав kai 4405 Krgatov xai Тіброуйе 'A8nvás xal Köpns Прото- 
yórņs kai Zeuvàv óvopa(onéve» Gear. Plut. Quaest. Conv. 745 A деў oi 
yeopyot тір OdÀeap сікеюбряба, dvróv xai omepuárov  eüfaXovvrov Kal 
Bhacravóvrov éniiéAeiav аёт) kai Owrnpiav droddörres‘ GAN où Sixata, Env, 
moeite' каї yàp Univ бота Anuntyp "Аууоабора. 

27 “кА ур (?) Eustath. 77. 1197. 53 т)» Aguyrpav "EAnympw Aéyovai 
Sia rò то тїз той Мои EAns ynpav. СІ. Hesych. s.v. “Ахард... кай 
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“ЕХАпуйрие kai Гӯ Kai Anpnrmp. id. 5.9. ’Eyynpvs т уд, тара Arrikois. 5.9. 
Kaücris ў Фкфисіе тӛ» crayvov . . . ётфрурор Anunrpos, 

% Etadeoia: Hesych. s.v. Anpgrup' dre peydAas ras dXes mowi xal 
qrÀnpot, 

29 Өеєррасќа at Hermione: Paus. 2. 34, 12 Anpnrpos де iepà memoinras 
Верратѓав, тӛ реу еті rois mpós т)» Tpoulnviav бро, . . . TÒ de Kal ё 
адт) tH mökeı, 

59 Картофвроѕ at Tegea: Paus. 8. 53, 7 gore де xai Атшутро$ èv Teyéa 
«ai Көрпе маб, ås érovouá(ovo: Kapmorböpovs. At Epidauros : Eph. Arch. 
1883, 153, no. 50 Anpytpos картофброо MrvóBepos . . . тирофоруоав 
(? first century в.с.). In Paros: С. Z. G. 2384 f Afugrpos Картофдроу. 
In Lesbos (Mitylene): 20. 2175 Anunrpos kai беду картофброр xai деду 
moduxdprav xai тӨлеафброу (? early Roman period). At Ephesus: see 
К. 98. ? At Athens: C. 7. А. 2. 1545 Anpytpios Kapmoj(ópov| At 
Pessinus: C. Z. С. 4082 Anynrpt Картофӛро, dedication of Roman 
period. 

?! ’Qumvia at Athens: Suidas, 5.2. Óumwos Мерфи" 6 airos xai oi 
Aqugrpukoi xapmot, ётё "Opmvía ў Anpftnp déyerat. Schol. Nikand. 
Alex. 450 Opnar of пті Bedevpévor mvpot* Kaddipayos ‘Ev dé бесісір еті 
PAoyi arépev urvas” rovrovs yàp Anpnrp vov, С. 7. G. 524 lepéos т)» 
"Opi vías Ajunrpos]? 

5% Парта: Hesych. s.v. Ildpmavov |? Партауд! $ Anwürpp ёо 
*HpaxAeía. 

S ‘Opia on coin of Smyrna: Sallet, Zeitschr. für Num. 4. 8. 315 
Аоштийуе Кайтар. eBáoro Энуруайог т)» 'Opíav. 

а ? Apaia: Anth. Pal. 6. 98, cereal dedication to Anot Aupaíg каї 
еғауЛакофоітіс “Ора. 

* Worship on the Isthmus of Corinth of Demeter and Eueteria = 
the goddess of abundance: C. 7. G. 1104 (inscription of Roman 
period) róv теріВоХор rìs lepas varıs кай той ё» айт) vaols Anunrpos каї 
Kopns . . . kai robs vaots ths Evernpias kai tis Kóprs xai rò IAovrüveior. 

% Schol. Soph. Oed. Col. 681 фасі ras беде [Anumrpav kai Képyv! 
avOwois pi) керфабай, dÀXà кай rais Oecpohopiagovcats тйу trav dvOwav ore- 
pávov бтерђсби ҳрђси" ó $ “Іотров, ris Айиптров elva aréppa THy puppivay 
xai thy Шака"... кай Tov іерофйзтт» 82 каї ras lepopdvridas каї тд» бабойхор, 
каї tas @ das lepeías puppivms €yew orebavov, | Cf. id. 684 ё» тӯ NuBy б 
®офок\ў< тд» xpókov dvrexpus т) №68) буатібетас kai айтӛ 82 тобто Bov av ein 
Zopoxddovs, Soph. Oed. Col. 683: 

vápkwrgos, peyddraw бесі 
dpxaior стефа»ора. 
Cf. Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 333 pupcive orehdve corepavoivro оі pepun- 
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> ~ 
реро... б de "АтоХАбдоров Kai тобе бєсробётаѕ doi диф тобто pupaivy стёфе- 
e , LJ 
abat, бт olxetws Exeı трде тд фито» ў беде kal бта rois хбогіоге афиброто, 


% Cult of Айша and Aéb£gaeía (? originally identical with Demeter 
and Persephone). 

* At Epidauros and Aegina: Herod. 5. 82-83 'Emiavploww ў уў 
картди obdéva dvedidou" . . . ў 02 Побі офеас exédeve Aapins те kai Adfneins 
dydApara ідрісасбш.. . (оі Alywirat] rà dyáApara тафта rijs re Aapins kal ris 
Adbfnotns inatpéovrar адтду, kai adea Екошісаут6 те xai Spuvavro tis aderépns 
Xépns és vv ревбушау, . . . iBpvaápevo de... боса ré adea kai. ҳороїсг 
yovawniow kepropiorot iXáakovro, xopyyav drodexvupévor ёкатёру rà» бациб- 
vav дека дудрб” какф< 82 iryöpevov ої xopol dvdpa неу ovdéva, ras 82 еліуш- 
pias yvvaikas, ўса дё каї тойт "EmiDavpiow ai айтай ipovpyia clot дё офа 
каї äppyror ipovpyia. с. 86 (when the Athenians tried to carry off the 
images from Aegina) és yowvard сфе айта meweiv каї тд» dirò тойтоу xpóvov 
дате otro ёҳорта. Paus. 2. 30, 4 «186» те rà dyáňpara fev Alyivm] xai 
20004 adt Kara rà адта каба 8) kai е» 'EAevairt Ovew vopi(ovow. Schol. 
Aristid. 3, p. 598 (Dind.) “Еладайрин Хоциф Stepletpovro’ Expyoer abrois ў 
Пибіа ёк тё» éAaiàv ті 'AOmvás r&v iepàv dmà тїз dxpomölews dydApara 
Idpvoaodar Anprrpos xai Көрпе Aapias каї Aij£goías. Cf. Fouilles 
d Épidaure, no. 51 ó ієрей тоб Madedra ”АтФАвуов xai беру "A(caíov 
Aapias А? паѓа : cf. inscription of fifth century B. c. published by Furt- 
wängler, Berl. Philol. Wochenschr. 1901, p. 1597, from Aegina, е» тф 
tis Mvias бушатура ҳаћка . . . еу de rà THs Adgnotas Auxviov хаХкобу, 

b At Troezen: Paus. 2. 32, 2 és de тўи Аара» kai Adgnoiay, kal yàp 
Tpot£nvcote метесті» abràv, ob тӛ» abrév déyovow бу "Елабайриовг каї Alywijrat 
Adyov, AA’ афикеобав тарбеуогв ек Koms’ oraciacávrov 86 spoiws tay ёр т) 
médet ámávrov kai тайтас фосіу ind Tav аутаставиотӛу Karakevoßnvaı, кай 
борт)» d'yovai auos Ardoßökta дуора(ортез, Cf. Hom. Hymn Dem. 265: 
Hesych. s.v. Möporrov ёк dowd mAéyga ті, Ф Erumrov dAMjAows rois 
Anprrpiots. 

с At Sparta: Collitz, Dialect. Inschr. 4496 |Ab£g'aía xai Aapoia, 

а Amyclai: 20. 4522 å тӨив Айр. Tipokpáreav . . . Oowappoorpiay 
és Aapias. 

е Thera: С. 7. б. Ins. Mar. Aeg. 3. 361, very archaic dedication, 
Aoxaia Ларіа. 

f Tarentum: Hesych. 5. 2. Adpeca’ борт) тара Taparrivots, 

s ? At Rome: Paulus 68 ‘Damium sacrificium, quod fiebat in operto 
in honorem Bonae Deae . . . dea quoque ipsa Damia et sacerdos eius 
damiatrix appellabatur. W. Fowler, Roman Festivals, p. 105. 
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Demeter as goddess of the under world. 

57 X@ovia at Hermione: Paus. 2. 35, 4-9 (on mount Pron) ro 82 
Adyou шота йд» iepóv Алшүтрб8 ёотіх ёпі той Ilpüvos' тобто тд iepóv 
*Epptovets. рё» KAvpevoy Фороуеов aida kai аде\ф» KAupevov XÜoríav тобе 
iðpvoapévovs hasiv eiva. . . . $ 5 XOovía $ ой» ў бебе те айт) кайтш, каї 
Хббиа éopriv ката Eros Gyovaw Spa Oépovs äyovaı бе obras’ ўуодрта реу 
аїтої ris тортӣ ot те lepeis Tov бєф» kai Soot ras ететеіоов dpyas ёҳооси, 
€rovrat дё каї yuvalnes каї дудрес. ойто Хеукй» ёсбђта Kal елі rais Kepadais 
€xovat areQávovs. тАекоутав de of отефауоі cguioty ёк тоб dvOovs 5 Kakoveıv of 
тайт ковросаубаХоу, tdxivOov ёрої Soxeiv бута kai реуеде kal хрба” ... Tots 
de тў» тортір d'yovaw Erovrat redeiav её dyéAns Вобу äyovres ... ётедд» тў» 
Воду Beow évrós rod vaod, трос“бесау ras Oipas. Теосарев dé 2убор roec 
mopevat ypaes, aðrar тў» Воду eloiv al karepyalöpevar. ... $ 8 айт 82 б aeßov- 
ow \йуа\ра Anyınrpos) еті тАбоу À та, ёуф рё» офк eldon, où шір о082 дуйр 
Dros, өйте £évos, ore "Eppiovéov айтду” pdvar 82 ómoiór ті естір al ypaes 
івтоса». Strabo 373 тар ‘Eppiovedor 82 тебр ута т) eis А?боу karáfacw 
cóvrogov elva Sidmep офк Evrißkanıv évraüÜa rois vexpois ғадо». Plut. Vit. 
Pomp. 24 тӛ» Ev *Epuióvg ris XOovias veóv. Aelian. Wat. An. 11. 4 (at 
Hermione) peyiorovs odv акобо Bots бтф ris lepelas ris Anunrpos йуєсба! те 
mpos тд» Ворд» ек тїз dyéAns каї бое» éavrüs тарёҳер. Kat ols Хеуо pdprus 
"ApiororAjs. Athenae. 624 e Ласоѕ 6 “Epproveds еу rà eis rip (ёи) "Eppióri 
Anpyrpa Әри Хеушу ойто 


Aáparpa нёМт® Kópav те KAupévoio dAoxov МӨЛ оу. 


Apollod. т. 5, т набобса дё ГАлийттр| тар 'Epptoréa» бт. ПАофтау 
айтди Йртасве. Inscriptions from Hermione: Bull. Corr. Hell. 
1889, p. 198 Adparpı, KAwpéve. С. Г. С. 1198 Agparpı Xovia with 
Ati “Aoxkam@. 10. 1193 droðéyera å тбМм< [ràv ‘Epprovéwy| фАофрдушв 
тар Te Üvaiav йу pée йун» 4 mölıs Tüv "Acwaiov TÂ Adparpt та XOovia. 
Tb. 1197 4 mods 4 rev ‘Epptovéav Nixw "Avdpwvida Adparp, KAupévo, 
Kopa, 

% At Sparta: Paus. 3. 14, 5 Anpnrpa de Xboviav Дакебацдиов меу 
я faci, mapadövros офісш”Орфеов, 8дё дё eu дй т iepov тд еу “Eppuovy 
катєоту Kal тобто XOoviay voyi(ew Afjugrpa. 


39 P) H , ^ 
Anth. Pal. т. 6 (Anath. зт) alyıßarn röde Пай xai едкірто Auvioo 
Kai Aot XOovin Evviv 20ка yépas. Airéopat $ abrods kaka тоеа kal кад 
> ` Y ^ > , 
otvor, каї каби анта картӛр dm’ астаубшу. 


* Demeter Мёа»а at Phigaleia: Paus. 8. 42, 1 Anpytpos бе ävrpov 
адт0б) iepày éxixdnow май’ бета реу 8) of dv Өє\тобсу Ayovow és piw 
Tov ПоввбӘӛрбе те кай Anpnrpos, ката rabrá офисті oi Bıyakeis vonilovan. 
Texönvar dt ind тіз Айрлтров oi ФауаХеіс фаоі» ody Immov, аААй rjv Aéamrowav 
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А % 
erovopafonevpv ind `Аркадор. .. . $ 3 пепофабаг 82 ойто adici тд yapa. 
^ 
xabeCec bar рё» ётї тетра, yuva 82 ёикёли тАХЛа тАйр кефа” Kebadiy de 
Ы ba , 
кай kopyy eixev tov, kai бракбртоу re kai GAdwv Onpiov cixdves тротетефї- 
кесау Tj Kear xırava дё буедебото каї ес dkpovs той тбдав" делфіс дё еті 
Tis xeipós фу афт), терістера дё ў ёриѕ emt т) érépan ... MéAawvav 82 émovo- 
pára фао1» abriv ёте кай ў беде pédaway түу éobira «ҳе. 10. $ 11 2бса 
Т) беф, кабі xal oi ertxdpror vopifovow, ойбеу, та 0€ amd тә» ӘФфрор ray 
220% $ Yol C М ЕСЕНЕН 
ўрёреу та re GAda каї dumédou картду, каў pedtoodv Te кпріа kai ерішу та pù 
> > ГА LJ a ^ э № a 4 > LJ % ” 
ес épyaaíav то ўкорта, ... (4) тбғасау еті тӛу Ворд» Фкодонтиеюв mpd той 
Ў ‚ ` P 322 DEP Lao: Я 
omnAaiov, Öevres де karaxyéovaw abrày awor tadta i&aras тє dvdpdor kal 
PM = 5 каб or» бәсі “ова 82 , 
тау Eros Феуаћёои тё коф кабестукер ес rv Ovoiav. iépeua de офісі» 
есті» 1) дрёса, сё» дё айт) kai тоу Черобдітоу kaXovpévov б уефтатов, ої 86 ela« 


тӛу стёр rpeis dpduóv. СЕ Hom. Hymn Cer. 42: 
куйуеор дё káAvppa кат” duQorépov Bader брор. 


*' Demeter "Ері, at Thelpusa in Arcadia (cf. Poseidon, R. 40>): 
Paus. 8. 25, 4 xadodoe дё "Epwiv Өбповйочов rijv Ócór' бродоуеі дё opisi кай 
'Avripaxos . . . $ 6 ётї rovro kal ému goes т) беф yeydvanı, тоб pnviparos 
ме» Evera "Epivis, бт TO бирф хрйобаы Kadovow épwiew oi "Аркадєс, Aovoia де 
еті rà Хобсасба тб Addon, та 82 дуй\џата есті та еу тё va Eúňov .. . rà 
һе» Өй ris "Ершуйов thy те кїттї Kadouperny Exe кай еу т) Seba дада... door 
82 Өёидоѕ каї ob Anpntpos tis Aovolas tò дуаАра eiva vopi(ovat, натта 
Фвтосау bmeiAnböres. riv 9€ Алиптра rereiv pasiv ёк тоў Tlooeıd@vos Óvyarépa, 
е TÒ буора és áreAéa rovs Aéyew où vopi(ovat, kai Immov Tov ’Apetova, епі rovro 
de тара офісі 'Аркабоу mpóros "Immiov Посвдбуа óvopacÓ5jva. Cf. the 
worship of the Праё:біка on Mount Tà $oatov near Haliartos in Boeotia, 
Paus. 9. 33, 3, and the ТАфбоса "Еріме, Schol. Soph. Ari. 126. Tzeiz. 
Lycophr. 153 каї KaAMpaxos ‘Еріх каћє ri». Anpntpa Aéyov 

Ty неу бу éanépuqvev 'Epwii Ti ovacaíg. 
Lycophr. 1040: 
Sixns ráppofos TeAovaia 
Ad8avos арфі ребра уаіооса ckvAa£. 

“a Demeter associated with Poseidon in cult. 

On the sacred way from Athens to Eleusis: Paus. 1. 37, 2 бота 
де kai ?еф(роу те онду каї Anumrpos iepóv kai ris mass‘ av дё софит, 
"AÓqvà xai Поседёр £yovst tipds: vide * Haloa, R. 18. At Mykonos: 
Dittenb. Sy//, 373 (К. 9. ? At Troezen: R. 8o. Plut. 668 E 
(Quaest. Conv. 4. 4, 3) A xai Anpmrpos сїураоѕ ó Mocadav. Cf. 
Grenfell and Hunt, Oxyrhynchus Papyri, vol. 2, 221, col. 9 moAdovs 
тр Anpmrpos бие» “Axega Gri mávrev тотарду дуона б 'AyeAdos каї 26 
vdaros kapmós. 

FARNELL. IM Y 
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42 b ? Demeter "Еркина : Lycophr. 153, cf. Paus. 9. 39, 2-3. Hesych. 
$. v. "Epxnua® борт) Anuytpos. 
Other chthonian cults of Demeter. 


4 In Laconia: Plut. Lyc. 27 rà пері тас тафав дрота Siexdopnoev 
ajrós... тй de Swdexdry Ovcavras Eder Anuyntpe Ave тб табов (cf. Plut. 
943 А robs vexpovs Anpnrpeiovs ’AOnvaior Фубиа(ор то талиб»), Public 
inscription in honour of the dead at Sparta: C. J. С. 1434 4 dds 
'Apárav Tuxapérov Виобсау cadpdves кай edoeBGs Adparpı kai Kópg. At 
Gythion: Paus. 3. 21, 8 Айилтров іербу äyıov. Cf. relief of (?) Graeco- 
Roman period found at Gythion, with inscription (Arch. Zeit, 1883, 
р. 223, Taf. 13. 1) [Trleupár| ns "Aylabdkrerav т» iav боуатёра Agparpı каї 
Kopa xaptornpiov. At Kainepolis, near Tainaron: Paus. 3. 25, 6 ё 
айт) рёуаро» Anpnrpos. 

4t Inscription from Messoa: C. 7. б. 1164 , . . ё 'EAevowiors 
Adparpt Gice ҳоірід:о» prev, dprov дй сайре». . . dpans 8€ oddeis таретта 
- « . Aeoroiva xotpov йрсєра, dprov бй саро», ПАобтові Xoipov dpaeva, dprov 
mpoxapéa (?), Персефдуа xoipov preva, dprov' Tixa xotpov ápacva. 

5 At Tegea: R. 119*. 

5 At Mantinea: R. 1194, 


*' Elis, on Mount Minthe near Pylos : Strab. 344 répevós есті» Aidov 
mpös T ёре ripóuevov kai bd Maxtotioy, kat. Anumrpos Noos bmepkelpevov 
той Пакой mediov. Оп the banks of the Acheron, a branch of the 
Alpheios: 20. ékreríugyra: сфбӧра тӛ те ris Айрттров kai tis Көрпе (ері 
€vraüÜa кої rà той "Adv. Cf. R. 118. 

* At Potniai in Boeotia: R. 113. 


? At Megara: Paus. 1. 40, 6, on the Acropolis, Фтабба каї rijs 
Anunrpos тд каХофиеуо» péyapor тошета 82 abrà Baoıkevovra Кара #\єуо». 
% AtParos: Herod. 6. 134 mentions the Фтогакоров тӛ» хбоміоу беду 


in connexion with the épxos Oecpopépov Айытров: vide R. 251; 
Hera R. 66. 


?' At Athymbra in Сапа: "Iarpoxdjs... *AduyBptavds ПАобтоуы каї Корр 
Филтри “Eppet “AvovBt, xarà mpócraypa roô beo, Bull. Corr. Hell. 1887, 
P. 274. 

? At Knidos: Newton, Halicarn. p. 714, Pl. Ixxxix, no. x4 (Collitz, 
Dialect. Inscr. 3520) 3óorparos Aaxdprov Adparpı Koópat ПАойтов En 
наха “Ерші. Cf. the * Dirae* inscriptions on leaden tablets (Newton, 
3. p. 719, «с. Collitz, 3536-3548) with the formula dmepot .. . 
Adparpı Кобра: IIAovravt бєої rois тара Даратри (? second or first century 
B.C). Cf. inscription of Herodes Atticus at his Triopian farm on the 
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Appian way, of kioves Айилтров kai Көрпе åváðnpa xai xOovier бебу (Kaibel, 
Inscr. Graec. Ital. et Sicil. 1390). C. 7. G. 916 mapadldapı rois xara- 
XOoviots Beois тобто тӛ HpGov фіХвттау, ПАобтов kat Anpnrpı kal Персефбуу 
каї ’Epwöcı. Demeter, Kore, Plouton, Eubouleus associated at Eleusis : 
R. 180, 226. Chthonian character of Demeter in the Attic &eeuojópia : 
R. 75% In Sicily: R. 129, 130. 

Political and ethnic titles and cults. 

5 Demeter Пеасуѓс at Argos: Paus. 2. 22, 2 Agugrpós otw iepóv 
Emirinow IleAaoyidos тд rod iöpvoanevov Пеасуо?, cf. К. 232. 

^ Demeter Aißvooa: Polemon. Frag. 11 (Preller) ev т) "Apyeia 
czapévros rod торбу omepparos ек ABuns "Apyov ретатерурареуоу біб каї 
Anpnrpos AiBuaons іерду Әрусеу еу тб " Apye. 

55 Demeter Аеруайа at Lerna: R. 233. 

56 Demeter Kpicaía ётідароѕ at the Boeotian Orchomenos : С. 7. С. 
бері. т. 3213 Aapdrepe Kptony émiápv dvéberxe. 

57 MukaAgacía: vide R. 8. 


5 Demeter Zrepiri in Phokis: Paus. то. 35, 10 Ajpyrpos de emin- 
ow Sretpiridos іербу otw Ev Әтерс mAivdov мер rc ans тд lepóv, ABov де 
той IevreAyoı тб дуадиа, д0даѕ 5j Beds Exovoa' тара дё айт} KareuAnuevov 
Tawiaıs &yadpa ёрҳаїо» el та dAdo. 

5 Demeter Iavayai at Aigion: Paus. 7. 24, 3 'Ефеёђе de тф 
“Opayupio Aù Havayaiâs ёсті Ajpgrpos . . . ёст: де odit kal Уөттріпс tepóv 
iBeiv pv 8) rò Ayadrpa odderi wAjy rv iepovpévov ori, Spoor дё da rotadra‘ 
Aaußdvovres тара ris Ocod menpara éniyópia djiáow és ÓáXaccav, пёрте» де 
Tjj е» Supaxoveats "Аребойот фасі» айта. 

** Demeter 'Axaía in Boeotia: Plut. de 7:2. e/ Osır. 378 D каї Bowroi 
Ta Tis "Axatác péyapa кодот, ётаҳбў тў» éoprijv éxeivyy óvopá(ovres, as дій 
thy tis Көрпе кабобо» Ev dyer rhs Anuntpos ovens. "Есті 2 б piv obros тері 
IMeıdda слбрцоѕ, ôv “Абӛр Aiydmriot, Пуағеүлдуа 9 ' AÓgvatot, Bowroi бе 
Aapárpto» xadovor, At Thespiai: Athen. Mitth. 4, p. 191 iépeav дй 
Blov Anumrpos ’Axéas (Roman period) At Tanagra and Athens: 
Steph. Byz. ғ. о. Tépupa’ móMs Bowrias‘ тірес 8 rods abrovs elvat xai 
Tavaypaiovs фат, де Zvpágev каї ‘Exaraios, аф об каї Tewpaía 5j Ато. 
Strabo, 404 kakoüvrar дё каї T'evpatot of Tavaypato. Herod. 5. 57 of de 
Tedwpatot . . . otkeov de ris xóprs тайт amoAaxövres т)» Тауаурікйи potpav 
... 61 of de Tejvpator twodepOevres vorepov brs Воюотбу dvaywpeovew ес 
"A8jvas" kat ot іра ёст: év "AOnunar iSpupeva, Qv ovdev péra Toloi Normoisiw 
”Абтуаішов, GAda те кехоривиеуа тәу Grav ірӧу кай 87 kat ’Axatins Anuntpos 
ірд» re kai ёруџа. At Marathon and in the Attic Tetrapolis, calendar- 
inscription, fourth century m.c.: Prott-Ziehen 26 BapynAıwvos‘ ’Ayaia 

Y2 
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xpiós. Cf. Hesych. s. 2. Ахаа Етібетоу Anpytpos amd rod тері т)» Képny 
yous. Cf.R. 7,109. ? Delos: vide К. gr. Paus. 5. 8, 8 трбтов неу еу 
Әрир тё es "Ayadav ётойутєр Ody Avkıos йфикётба ті» "Axariav és Ат\о> ёк 
тӛ» ‘YrepBopéwy rovrav' егей 82 ddr MeAávorros Kupatos ёз Qm kai "Екаеруц» 
Дсеу, ds ёк tev 'YmepBopéov кай айта: mpórepov ere tis Ахаиав ddixovro és 
АФ о». ? At Ikonion іп Lykaonia: C. Z. С. 4000 'Apytepeis "Ахай (2) 
Ofuov арі» tis бекарабоу rerpakópns те бейе трбтоХов кай Auovicov (inscrip- 
tion of late period, doubtfully restored). 


в Demeter ‘Opodwia at Thebes: vide Zeus, R. 133. 


& Demeter “Арфиктуовіб, near Thermopylae: Herod. у. 200 Geppo- 
тіЛеор Kap TE ort, т) обуора "AvODAY кта... каї xópos тері айту eùpùs ev 
тё Айрлтрде те ipóv "Apdixrvoridos pura: Kal Edpaı etai Апфиктобав kal abro 
ToU "Арфиктфовов ipóv. Bull. Corr. Hell. 1900, p. 142, Amphictyonic 
inscription of the period of Alexander, mentioning kovideews той vaoü 
той ép IlvÀaía: ris Anumrpos шоб. Strab. 429 gore 82 xai Muhv péyas 
abré& kai Anumrpos iepóv еу d ката тасар ПиХабау Ovoiav EreAovv of Арфі- 
ктборев; Cf. 420. Anth. Pal. 13. 25 (Callimachus) A2ugrp: тў HvAain, 77 
тобто» dix ПеЛасуду 'Akpícios тӛр уду edeiparo. Cf. 136°; Apollo, 
R. 120. 

е а 2 Ақаба, from Akanthos in Thrace: C. Z. б. 2007 К ОВ о) 
AH; шүтро] АК[арбїа<]. 

© Еф›оша, ? epithet of Demeter on fourth-century coins of Gela: 
Head, Hist. Num. p. 124. Cf. inscription found in the Peiraeus, 
Bull. Corr. Hell. 1879, p. 310, mentioning a dedication to Demeter as 
the óuóvora тоб кошой Iran Фасота»), в. С. 302. 

“ Demeter Өєтнофёро$ and Cecpia: Diod. Sic. 5. 5 |Алийттр| vópovs 
вістудтато каб obs Әікаотрауеі» elüiaÓgcav: де фу alrlav pasiv айт» бесио- 
фброу Emovopaodjva. Callim. ZZ. Demet. 19: 

xaAlıov Ós Todiecow éaüóra réOpia дӘкеу. 


Vide infra, R. 74-107. 


^ Demeter AnporeAns in Amorgos: Rev. d. Ei. Gr. 1903, p. 166 
(fourth-century decree) ёдоёє тӯ Bovdj каї тф Oper . . . ётє fj реа тїз 
Anpntpos ris ӘлмотеХобе вісаууӘАе . . . тері то іерд» тӯ Anpmrpos бт: ai 
yvvaikes eigtoUgat, 

9 Dedication at Halikarnassos: Hell. Journ. 1896, p. 217 Havrawern 
Awríuov ToU" Apeos [icparetcaca Anjunrpı kai Кбрр каї rj Aju (? second 
century в. c.). 

* Festival of "EAev&épia at Athens in honour of Demeter and Kore: 
Eph. Arch. 1890, p. 74 [Фит 8] ётібето» dyava kareorevanen т) Дрттр» 
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каї т) Képy трбтов indumpa ths той дпноу edevOepias, В. C. 284-3. C. 7. С. 
123 (Eleusinian official to supervise weights and measures fined for 
neglect of duty) dpedéro {єрй< тӯ Anunrpe каї тў Кбру Spaypds xias. 

* Demeter in the formula of the state-oath. At Pheneos: R. 235. 
At Athens: C. 7. G. 736 (inscription of Cimon’s period) ri» Bovdjv 
dpvivat Aia kal ”АтбАХвуа kai Ajugrpa. СІ. С.Г. А. 2. 578. In the oath 
of the Heliasts : Demosth. zz Zimocr. 151 éopvivat Aia ПосвдӘ Anun- 
тра. Cf. in Callipp.9. Pollux 8. 122 öpvvor де [oi 8acrai] еу ’Apdyrre 
Üwaorgpío 'AmóAÀe татрфор xai Anpnrpav каї Ма Васдеа. Cf. Schol. 
Aeschin. 2% Timarch. (Dindorf, p. 31) ros ópxiovs, "АтФАХоуа тӛу татрфоу 
каї Anphrpav kai Ala, ds фт. Aeivapxos : ? oath instituted by Solon. See 
Hesych. s. v. rpets бесі. 

€ At Syracuse, 6 uéyas брков: Plut. Dion. 56 fv дё тоюбтоө. xaraBas 
és тӛ тё» Өєтрофброу тереуос 6 бібоде тір пісті iepüv rivov yevopevav 
zepigáAAerat rv торфоріда тїс coU. kai AaBov баба кшорёлр dnópvvmi .. . 
6 Катто терциейуас rjv ёортђи ўс дносе бео0 Spa roy фброр Ev rois Kopeiois. 
Cf. Diod. Sic. 19. 5 mapaxdeis ’AyadorAns] eis тӛ Anpnrpos {єрд imo тәр 
тодітәу ёросє undev évartiwbyoeo bar т) OÓnpokparíg. 

* Demeter invoked in treaties of alliance, e. g. between Athens and 
Keos: C. Z. A. 4. 545, with Zeus, Athena, and Poseidon. Between 
Erythrai and Kolophon: 2. x. 9, їз. Between Athenians, Arcadians, 
Achaeans, Eleans, and Phliasians—see Xen. Hell. 7. 5—before the 
battle of Mantinea: C. Z. А. 2, addit. 57 eöfaodaı rà Ad тф "Орт 
xal rj Абра т) Поћмад, kai т) Anuytpe каї тӯ Көру каї rois додека бесік 
kai rais oepvais Өєаіѕ. 

7 р City-goddess of Sicyon: Hesych. 5.2. "Ететіс Аңийттр mapa 
Zuvevías. Of Sardis: Apoll. Tyan. Epist. 408 "Ерифоу vopioa äv т 
тў» wédw kal ойхі Anuntpos’ 5j де бей фАдубротов. 

T Anujrp Eupnpépes ? worshipped as war-goddess in Boeotia: 
Lycophr. 153 “Еркоу” 'Epwis Oovpia Жіфцфбров ; see Tzetzes, 20. ё» т) 
Bowrig {роти ў Afjugrpa Exovoa Eidos. Cf. worship of Demeter 
MaAejópos at Selinus. Roehl, 7. б. A. 515 vvn тої ZeAwarrıo 
&ià MaXodópov ка) дй Павікратва». Plut. Zum. 6 etra тф мер тў» 'AÓgváv, 
тё 2 rjv Anpnrpav fonfovsav єбє». ? Demeter Хикпфбров at Henna: 
R. 158. 

Demeter as goddess of marriage (?) and birth. 

2 Plut. Coniug. Praec. 1, p. 138 А perà rév татр» Ócopóv, бу piv 
5 Tüs Anpnrpos 1ёрєа ovveipyrupevas épyppooev, De Isid. et Osir. 311^ 
müs ore Anpnrpi rijs тӛу Epwrıkav eripeheias ретесте, GAN “Iodi; 16. Prov. 
Alex. 16 'A0jygow év rois уйно &0os 7» apdibady тайда . . . Aıkviv йртор 
т\р mepibépovra Aéyew ““Ефууо» какбу, еброр duewoy.” СІ, Hesych. s. v. 
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уар моб ó eis тос ydpous mecodpevos whakois. Serv. Verg. Aen. 4. 58 
alii dicunt favere nuptiis Cererem, quod prima nupserit Iovi et con- 
dendis urbibus praesit, ut Calvus docet ‘et leges sanctas docuit et cara 
iugavit corpora connubiis et magnas condidit urbes.’ 


73 Paton and Hicks, /nser. of Cos 386 ras 8€ axovaas ópocácas 
icp@oOar (тё Adparpı) rais de reAevpévais каї rais. émwvpepevopévais Apev tå 
OgÀouéva, . . . wevroBddros SiSovcas droAekvodar Gdwv ávalopárov mávrav 
(? third century в, c.). 

™ Өсонофдров (vide R. 64): Herod. 2. 171 каї ris Anpmrpos rederis 
тері, THY ої "ENAnves Ceopopdpia kaMéovat, kai тайтт< pot тєрї ейотора кеіобо. 
mÀjv ócov айт)е dain ёсті Aéyew. ai Auvaod Óvyarépes joav ai rijv rekeriv 
тайтпу Ё Alyómrov éfayayoücat кай 8:84 аси Tas Пеасуот:даѕ yvvaikas. 
perà 02 e£avasrdons HeAomovrjoov ind Acpuov éfamóAero ў reAern, oi de 
фтоХефбете: ПеХоторуцоіоу xai ойк éfavaarávres "Aprudes Oiégo(ov abri» 
родио. 

5 The Gcopopdpra (cf. К. 35). 

In Attica: 2 Arist. Zhesmoph. 1. 280 à Opárra, баса, kaopévov Tov Aap- 
табау| бсор rà хрӯр’ dvepxed' то ris Aryvoos. 1. 376 тӯ неол |тӛу Өссрофорішу, 
fj pada тїрїў оҳоћ№. 1. 294 боо yàp ойк ест” arovew тёр Абушу. 
1. 78 егей viv y obre та dıraornpia | ре. бікйбет ойте Воће ёт@' дра, | егей 
Tpirn ott Beonopopiwv 7j рёст. 1. 1148 fer! ейфроғес ао, | mörvia, оос és 
úpérepov, | dvdpas iv’ ой Bus elgopàv | ёру: сєруй Ocoiv, tva Aaprdaı | paiverov 
duBporov dpw. Av. 1519 ФА Somepe: Gecpopopicis эцотебореу. Isaeus. 
3. 80 еу rà. Ope kexrnpévos тӛу rpitddavrov otkov . . . qvaykáCero dv rèp тӯѕ 
yaperis уџушкдс ка) Oeopopópia ёттїй» ywvalkas. 8. 19 al те yuvaikes ai Tay 
Önnorav perà тайта тробкрғау abrjv perà THs Дгокћёоуѕ уриад... üpxew 
eis та Өєсрофбріа kal moe та уош(брєра per ékeivgs. 

b Schol. Arist. Zhesmoph. 841 та piv Irina про доєїу ràv Өесиофоріш 
Ilvaveyiävos 6 (Phot. s.v. Уттма` éoprh "Абрис, ev 7 edöreı ў ävoðos 
yeverdaı тїз Anpmrpos, &Aordopoüvro 8 év airy vuerds ai yvvaikes. dÀMjAois* 
ойто EífovAos). Schol. Arist. 77 hesmoph. 86 бекіту [IIvaveyztàvos | ev 
"АМробут Өєсрофдра ayera.... одєкату Tvaveyidvos ävodos (id. 1. 592 
тар évíos каз кабодос) Swdexdty morela трскадекату KaddAryevera. (Cf. 
Artemis, К. 73). Schol. Arist. Ran. 341 то креофауеіу еу rois Oec po- 
форіне . . . тд хоросфауеу. Hesych. s.v. ävodos ў évOexárg той 
мелері есегі Gre аі yuvaixes dvépxovrar els Өсорофоріау [Peis Өєсџо- 
фірш| ovre кайтш. Plut. Vit. Demosth. 30 катеотреүге 06 čkry éni 
а той Пуареүлбуиов pnvos еу ў thy oxvOpemordtny Ty Өєсрофоріо» Йнерау 
ayovea тара тӯ беф vnorevovow al ywvaixes. Athenae. 307 E vyoretay &youev 
Seopopopioy rj» péonv. Alkiphr. 3. 39 5 viv éeróca ceuporárg ТФР 
Өєсрофоріоу борт): j не) yàp "Avodos катй Ty трдтпу y€yove» juépav ў 
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Nyoreia 82 тӛ тірероу eiva тар” 'AOnvaiots éoprdterat, та КаХХгуеияа 82 és THY 
ётіойтау ббоуоы. Photius, s. v. р. 87, 21 Gecpopopiav jyépar 8 : бекбтп 
Өстиофоріа (cod.), évdexdry кабобов. 

€ Ov. Met. 10. 431: 

Festa piae Cereris celebrabant annua matres 

> Ша quibus nivea velatae согроге veste 
Primitias frugum dant spicea serta suarum, 
Perque novem noctes Venerem tactusque viriles 
In vetitis numerant. 

а Theodor. Therapeut. 12. 13 (р. 176, 9) ёротпбєіса .Өсауд| “ Поттаа 
yur} йтд dvüpàs els тӛ Ocopojópwr kárew ; " 

е Schol. Theocr. 4. 25 Uap@évor yuvaixes xai тӛу Biov weuval катй ту 
Nuepav Tis TeÀerjs тӛс voninovs BiígAovs каї iepàs Әтер tov коруфдӛу abràv 
Әгетібесау kai doavet Mravevovaat атпрхоуто eis 'EXevatva. 

f Clem. Alex. Pro/r. p. 16 Р. ai Oespobopiafovoaı ris poras rovs кбк- 
kous rapadvAárrovaw Eodiev. 

€ Apoll. Bibl. 1. 5, 1, $ 3 ypaid ris, "IápBn, окфугаса thy бед» Єтойүтє 
pedidoar 810 тобто Ev rois Өєсрофоріоіс ras yuvaixas axómnrew éeyovow (cf. 
Hom. Æ. Dem. 203-205) Theodor. Therap. 3. 84 (p. 51, 33) тӛ» 
ктеуа тӛ» yuvareiov rois Өсарофоріов тара Tay rereAegpévov yvvawàv rijs 
аёйорџрерор. 

h Plin. 24. 39 Graeci lygon vocant, alias agnon, quoniam matronae 
Thesmophoriis Atheniensium castitatem custodientes his foliis cubitus 
sibi sternunt. 

i Clem. Alex. Profr. p. 14 Р rà Ферефаттце dvÜoAóyia. kai ròv каХабор 
xai rjv dpwayhy rijv ind AlBovéas kai rò сҳісра THs Tjs каї ras bs той Eùßov- 
Ados ras суукататобейсав taiv Beaiv, 82 ijv alriav еу rois Өєтрофоріоѕ peyapi- 
Covres xotpous éxBdddovor [lefr. neyápois (àvras . . . eußaAAovar], тайт» т)» 
pudodoyiav al yvraikes токіћо катй пбћму éoprá(ova:, Өетнофбра, скрофдра, 
dppyrodspia, поћотрбтос тїр Ферефіттпе exrpaypdovoat áprayjv.  Lucian's 
Scholiast, Rhein. Mus. 25 (1870), p. 548 Өсорофоріа (sic) éoprh 'EAMjvov 
ростура mepiexovoa, rà 86 aùrà каї Хкіррофоріа kakeira . . . els ой» Tipi» 
той EjflovAées риттєісба той xoipovs eis rà xácpara ris Anpnrpos kai тїс 
Képns. та 8 camévra тӛ» ед АпбФтеу eis та péyapa karavajépovatw (sic) 
бутАдтриш kaħoúpevat yuvaikes, кабаребсаса: тріфу прерёь" ai xataBaivovew 
els rà dBvra kai dveveyxdcat emerOacw еті тёр Bopor oy vopifover róv Aap- 
Bávovra каї rà cmópo cvyxarafáXAoyra edpopiav few. Akyovaı дё кай 
Spdxovras кате elva тері rà xdonara, ods та TOAAG тәу ВАцбертоу Kater Ole. 
бі kal xpdrov yiveoOat дтар dvthGow ai yvvaikes, каї Grav 4тотибортай madw 
та mAdopara éxeiva iva драҳорутосі» oi Öpakuvres ots vonifovaı фроурофе ràv 


T MOM as ло ; - x , ros 
абто». та бе айта каї аррптофбра каХейтай, каї ayera тәу аўто» Aóyyov 
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Zyovra тері THs THY картФь yevégeos kai THS TGv dvÜpomov amopüs. dvade- 
povrat бе каутайба @рртта {єрй ёк aréaros той citov KuTeckevacpéva, pippata 
Opakórrev xai Фубрау сҳпиатоу. apBdvovor 8€ kóvov Oadrdovs дій rò то\и- 
yovov той фитод.  éufáXXovra: дё каї eis та peyapa ойтов Kadovpeva йбота 
éxeiva те Kal yoipot, os ўд) paper, каї афто! dia тд тоХфдтокоу, cis cvvOnpa Tis 
yevéceos TOY Kaprav Kal тоу 4убрӛтор . . . Өєтрофоріа Kadeirar каббті 
Ocopoddpos 7 Anunrnp karovondlera, тїбєїта vöpov ўто: бесрбиу каб os vv 
tpopny mopileodai те kai karepyaleodaı 4убрфтоув Séov. 

к Plut. p. 378 D (De Isid. e£ Oszr. 69) kai yàp "Абіфрцав vnorevovow ai 
yvvaikes Еу Өесрофоріше xapai kaßnpevar. 

1 Hesych. s. v. Aloypa' биота tis "Арьс ev йторрутеф reAovpevn ind тӛу 
уууакбу év rois Өсорофдроц” тд abrà kal drodiwypa Üorepov ékMjOg. 

m Id. s.v. Znpia' бита тіс дтодіорётр тёр тә» ywopévov (?) еу 
Өєсрофоріо‹ѕ. 

п Walz, Rhet. Graec. 4, р. 462 vönos év rois Өєтрофоріоі AverOat тойе 
Seoporas. Cf. 20. 8, р. 67. 

о At Halimus: Paus. 1. 31, 1 "AAıpovoioıs Өссиофброу Afjugrpos xai 
Kopns естім iepöv. 

P At Kolias: Plut. Fri. Sol. 8 тАейаас еті Kokıada perà той Heroi- 
orpdrov каї каталаВф» айтвб: таса ras yuvaikas тӯ Anyınrpı rjv mrárptov бостау 
EnıreAoucas. 

а At Peiraeus: С. 7. A. 2. 573> (fourth century в.с.) елшбеісба 
тд» Önuapxov perà тїз lepelas тд» del днардойута тод Өєсџрофоріоо ras àv 
undeis афетоуе dhie? unde Odoous ovvdyer unde іера evidpedavrat руде кабар- 
poùs поо: pré трде rods Bwpoùs unde rà péyapov mpociwow dyev rijs lepeías 
GAN ў бта» ў борт) тӛу Өссиофоріо» kai mAnpociar kai kaħapaiois xai rà 
скіра kai є twa Фуу juépav avvépxovra: -ai yuvaikes ката та патра. 
Еүтфісба Периєдси ; cf. 1059. (Cf. Arist. Thesm. 834 тровбріа» т” ат) 
818осбаи Zrqvíown каї Zxípots.) 

r At Eleusis: Aen. Tact. 17 rais тәу "Adnvaiov yuvaki, Oeapodópu 
dyovaaıs ё» Edevoin (referring to the period of Pisistratus). 

7% Өсорофдриа at Eretria : Plut. Quaest. Grazc. 31 Әй ті rois Ocapodo- 
рїо al тди 'Eperptéov yuvaixes ой трбе пор dXÀà mpós Nov Ómràgi Ta креа 
ка) КаХмубивау où каћ№одсцу ; 

^ Өсорофӛра at Megara: Paus. т. 42, 6 fore 82 xai Anpyrpos iepóv 
Өссиофбро». Cf. 43. 2, near the Prytaneum, Пётра "АракАђбра . . . 
Anunrmp, el тө тіста, бте rjv maida émAaváro (тойса, kai еутабба dvekáAeaev 
aurı. ёоикӧта 82 rà Móyo Spdow ё іріс Ere al Meyapewv yuvaixes. 


та? Gecpopspea on the Isthmus of Corinth: Serv. Aen. 1. 4 30 apud 
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Isthmon anus quaedam nomine Melissa fuit. Hanc Ceres sacrorum 
suorum cum secreta docuisset, interminata est ne cui ea quae didicisset 
aperiret; sed cum ad eam mulieres accessissent, ut ab ea primo blandi- 
mentis post precibus et praemiis elicerent ut sibi a Cerere commissa 
patefaceret, et in silentio perduraret, ab eisdem iratis mulieribus 
discerpta est. 


b ? Өсорофдра in Sicyon, on the road to Phlius: Paus. 2. 11, 3 
тураа каћойреубу ¿otiw adoos, iepóv 8€ еу айтё Ilpooracías Anpntpos xai 
Көрпе. évratéa ёф абтёу oi дубрес éopri» dyovoi, тд» dé NupdGva xadov- 
pevoy rais yvvai£iv éoprá(ew парєікас: каї dydApara Atovicou каї Anunrpos каї 
Képns rà mpóacra þaivovra е» тё Nuphavi éorw. 

79 Өєсрофбра in Aegina: Herod. 6. 91 катафебув mpós трббира Anun- 
Tpos Өвврофброу. 

8 Әсесрофдра at Troezen: Paus. 2. 32, 8 бтер дё ro? Поседёрос тоу 
ғабу ёст: Anuntnp Өєсџофброѕ, ’AAdnmov, каба Aéyovaw, idpvoanevov. 

*' 2? Өєсџофёра at Epidauros: Diod. Sic. (Zixcerpt.) 32. 1 ad fin. 
№уєтаи Ò ind twev Gre mpd той ретаЛаЙету Tijv eis ävdpa poppy реа rhs 
Anunrpos éyeyévgro, каї rà rois dppeaw брата ідобса kpiow Exyxev dveßeias. 

8а Oecpopdpia in Laconia: Hesych. s.v. Tpınpepos‘ Oeapodópia. ётё 
Aakávov. 

b } Өєтрофбріа at Aigila: Paus. 4. 17, І gore $ Alyda ris Лакоикӯв, 
(иба iepòv pura äyıop Айиутрос Evrauda Emioranevos б "Apıaropevns, xai oi 
civ айтф ras yvvaikas ауоусав бортй». .. . 

55 Өворофдра in Arcadia, near Pheneos: Paus. 8. 15, 5 of deduevor 
тї» беди... érovjcavro неу Anpntpos уабу Өєсшќаѕ imo T ёре т) KuAAnvn, 
kateotnoavto де айту kai тӨХетду, Йутша Kal viv d'yovauv. 

8 ? Өсорофбра at Megalopolis: Paus. 8. 36, 6 Anpyrpos xadoupevys 
ev EXcı vads те Kat Ато" тойто стадіоѕ терге атотеро Ths nóAeos, yuvarfi de 
és афто Erodös ori pdvas. Cf. К. 107. 

55 ? Gecpopdpa near Pellene in Achaea: Paus. 7. 27, 9 тд Músawv, 
iepòv Anpnrpos Mvaías. 4Әрдсасбав 82 abró Qacw dvdpa’Apyeiov. дуоуоа 

pov Ajumrp p ра Ару Y 
86 xai бортйу тў Anuntpe ёртайба Zpepüv émrá' трітр ёё pépa ths бортйе 
imekiaow ol Gvdpes ек той іерой, karulermöpevaı де ai yuvaixes SpOow ер ті) 
vukri бтбса vópos ёсті» адтаіс dreNavvovrat 8 ойу of Gvdpes póvov dÀÀà xai 
Tv kuvav то dppev. és де тїр ётодса» афакорёрор és TO iepóv тор dvüpàv, ai 
yuvaikés те és айтойу xal dvd uépos és ras yuvalkas oi ävöpes yeAwri те ёс AAN- 


Aovs xparrat kat oxodppacw. Cf. К. 253. 


* In Boeotia. 
а Өсорофбра at Thebes: Paus. 9. 16, 5 т0 de rìs Anunrpos іерӛу rhs 
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Өєорофдроо Kadpov каї ràv doydven olkíav more eivat Myovai. Anpnrpos de 
&yahpa oov és orépva ептіг ev тб фагерд. СІ. 9.6,6. Xen. Hell. 5. 2,29 
ý Вол) éxáÜnro Ev т) еу dyopà отой бй тб ras yvvaikas е» TH KaSpeia 
Cceopopopidcerv. 

b Өєсрофбра at Koroneia: C. Г. б. Sept. 2876 ієрейёаса Aáparpi 
Өєтнофёру. 

87 Өєтрофбра: in Phokis: Paus. то. 33, 12 Anpnrpos de Geopojópov 
Apvpaioıs iepóv есті» dpxaiov, kai дуаАра дрбӛ» Aidov meroinrar kai айт} 
Өєтнофбра борт)» &yovaw émérewv. 

8% Өсоиофбра in Lokris: Strab. 1. бо тері dé “АЛтауо; Ceopopopiwv 


» 
орто. 


8% Oegpojópia in Thrace (Abdera): Athenae. 2, p. 46E ётєї ai та») 
Geapodopiov jpépar Evearmoav, депдестёу | Anuóxprrov] ph dmoavetv ката THY 
тауђуурі», Oras ёортасооч. 

% Өєсрофбра at Pantikapaion: C. Г. С. 5799 ієріа Ahpnrpos 
Өєарофброо. 10. 2106 Anuntpt Өєсрофёрь (private dedication, circ. 
300 В. C). 

* Өєсрофбра at Delos: Athenae. тод E 'Axatras" тобтоу тоб äprov 
prpovevet Хро еу àybóo Anduddos Myav. rais Geapodópors уйеабаг «ісі dé 
äproı peydAot, kal борт) kaXeirat реуаћартіа. emdeydvrav rày фербәтор ҳаёту 
стќатоѕ битЛеоу rpdyov. Bull. Corr. Hell. 6, рр. 24-25, temple accounts 
of Delos, circ. 180 в. C., xuipos тӛ Oeopopópiov кабара (1. 198), eis Өетно- 
Popa т) Anunrpr Фе еукіроу (1. 200), т) iepeia tis Anunrpos Tj THs Képns 
(l. 201). Cf. year 1903, p. 72 (inscription, circ. 230 в. с.), in month 
Metageitnion, xoipos rà Beopoböpiov кабаратбаг s éykópev ее Üvaiav т) 
Anunrpı kai Gore т) Кӛру fepetov kai Ай ЕйВо4Хей iepetov. 

“1 @eonogöpa at Paros: vide R. 50. Cf. Hera, R, 66. 

? eopopdpa at Mykonos: vide К. 250. 

Geopopépia at Rhodes: the month Өссрофбрюов mentioned in 
inscription on vase-handle, 4/2. Mitth. 1896, p. 133. Inscription in 
C. 1. G. Ins. Mar. Aeg. т. 157 (first century A. D.) mentions a colle- 
gium ӨєсдофораетфФә. 

On the coast of Asia Minor. 


% Өсароффиа at Gambreion : Өєсрофёрюу mentioned C. 7. G. 3562. 
Cf. Dittenb. Sy//. 470 rois &yn pois rois mpd róv Ocapodopíov. 


92 


94 


% Geapopdpia at Smyrna: C. Г. б. 3194 $ cvvodos rà» uvoróv тіз 
peydAns бейе mpd mews Oeapodópov Anpmrpos (? first century в. с.). 

" @copopépa at Erythrai: Bull. Corr. Hell. 4. 157, 160 $ Вод xoi 
6 Әйнов éreipaev Zocipny реа» Anumrpos Өєтнофбро. 
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** Өєсрофёра at Ephesos: Herod. 6. 16 vurrös re yap ӛтікато és аўт> 
каї éávrov tor yvvai£i aurödı Өєтрофоріоу. Yearly mysteries and sacri- 
fices Anunrpt картофбро каї Ocauodópo kai Beois сеВастоїс (=the deceased 
Roman emperors) Фтб ràv pvorôv, Bull. Corr. Hell. 1877, p. 289. 

” Oeauodópia at Priene (?) : C. 7. б. 2907, dedication to the hero 
Androclos, who saw in a dream Өссиофброуе dyvas Ilorvías ёр paper: 
Aeukots. 

19 Geguodópia at Miletos : Parthenius, 8 ё, MAyr@ Өєтнофорш> Фтау 
ка сътбӨрисрёроу yvvatküv Еу тф іерф, 0 Враҳо тїз médews dméya. Steph. 
Byz. s. v. МӘлтов. Aidvpos еу сортосчакоїє now ёт mparov меу AeAeyris 
éxadeiro . . . etra Питоџса drò tov еке? mirúwv kai бта єкєї mparov mirus 2фу. 
оі yàp . , . еу reis Өєтнофорїо$ тітооѕ кХабо» ind ті» стада . . . каї ёп} та 
tis Anpmrpos ієра kAàvov mirvos тібес бай. 

Egypt and Africa. 

Y! Occuodópia at Alexandria: Polyb. 15. 29, 8. Cf. 15. 27, 2 тарӯ» 
eis Tò Beopocopeiov, dvewypevov тоў ven did twa бита» епетеоу. Arsinoe : 
Zeitschr. f. Erdkunde, 1887, p. 81, street called Gecpodopiov. Schol. 
Arat. Phenom. 130 пар Alyvmrios ката тӛу "Emi pia, ӛте еу Аборт 
yiverat 6 ios, 7) THs Kóprs 4ртау) теєоўта. 

10% Өеорофбра at Cyrene: Suidas, s. v. Өєтнофёров” бт Barros, ó Kupy- 
vyv Krigas, Tis Өєтрофброо та ростура éyMxero padeiv. Cf. Aelian Frag. 
44 pera Tis iepas orodns GAat TeAovperae ростіко odaxrpiar катаХхафбесас 
xai aipovoat rà Ein .. . кататћаѕ €xovact Tod аїратоѕ ris ҳєіраѕ kai та трбо- 
ота pévros [sav 82 ек тӛ» iepeiov xpwrapévat. 

Sicily. 

"^ Өєсџофбра at Syracuse: К. 68. Athenae. 647 А ‘Hpaxdeidns 
6 Zvpakóstos Фу тд тері Üecunàv ер Ууракойсаив ds. rois mavrekeioıs Tov 
Өєсрофоріо» ёк onoápov xai рёћ№тос xatackevaterOar ёфЁша yvvaixeia, 
à коћесда xarà тасау ZıreAiav pvÀAXoUs xai mepidepeodar rais Өєаб. 
Plat. Ері. 349 D xai mpórov ме») ёк тїз dxpomóleos ёктёрте ре. 
cipdy профаті Фе та yvvaikas ёр TO күтө, е» © катфкоуу еуф, део: Biaat 
Ovaiay тий дехйиеро». Diod. Sic. 5. 4 of дё ката тў» ZueMar . . . rìs 


^ М М beg 3 H * т х > ` € , ^ , 
Алиңтров tov карду Ts бисіав mpoekpıvav еу @ THY dpxrjv 6 спброѕ той airov 


AapBaver, еті де juépas дека тармуур” dyovaw  émóvvpov rijs Qeoù тайт, 
т) те Aapmporynte тїз тараскеуйв неуаХотретеотатт» kai т) Ötaoxevn pipoŭ- 
pevot róv dpxatov Biov. ёбоѕ de ёсть айто év ravrais rais j)uépais alaypoAo- 
ув» ката таз mpös aAAnAous ópiMas dia тб тўи беду елі т THs Корпе ёртауб 
Avrovgérgr убасав dia түр aia xpoloyíav. 

™ Өсонофора at Akrai: C. Г. С. 5432 Kadkıyeveig «убу (late 
period). 


1052 2 Өетнофбра at Katana: Cic. zu Verr. 4. 99 sacrarium Cereris 
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est apud Catinenses...in eo sacrario intimo fuit signum Cereris 
perantiquum: quod viri, non modo cuiusmodi esset, sed ne esse 
quidem sciebant. Aditus enim in id sacrarium non est viris: sacra 
per mulieres ac virgines confici solent ... sacerdotes Cereris atque 
illius fani antistitae, maiores natu, probatae ac nobiles mulieres. 


b?Enna: Lact. Div. Inst. 2. 4 Gracchanis temporibus, turbata 
republica et seditionibus et ostentis, cum repertum esset in carminibus 
Sibylinis antiquissimam Cererem debere placari, legati sunt Ennam 
missi. Haec igitur Ceres, quam videre maribus ne adorandi quidem 
gratia licebat.... (C£. Cic. zz Verr. 5. 187 teque Ceres, et Libera... 
a quibus initia vitae atque victus, legum, morum, mansuetudinis, 
humanitatis exempla hominibus et civitatibus data ac dispertita esse 
dicuntur, quarum sacra populus Romanus a Graecis adscita et accepta, 
tanta religione et publice et privatim tuetur.) 


1% Tn Italy. 
а Verg. Aen. 4. 57: 


mactant lectas de more bidentes 
legiferae Cereri Phoeboque patrique Lyaeo. 


?at Rome: Serv. Verg. Georg. 1. 344 muptias Cereri celebrare, in 
quibus revera vinum adhiberi nefas fuerat, quae Orci nuptiae dicebantur, 
quas praesentia sua pontifices ingenti sollemnitate celebrabant. Cen- 
sorinus D. Nat. c. 17 renuntiarunt xviri uti Diti Patri et Proserpinae 
ludi Tarentini in campo Martio fierent tribus noctibus et hostiae furvae 
immolarentur (from Varro). 


> Pompeii: C. 7. G. 5865 (votive inscription) iépea Anunrpos 
Geapodópov. 


"" Neapolis: C. 7. G. 5799 (votive inscription, Roman period) 
іріп Ађрттроѕ Oecuojópov. Cic. Pro Balbo 55 sacra Cereris; quum 
essent assumpta de Graecia, et per Graecas semper curata sunt sacer- 
dotes, et Graecia omnia nominata. ... Has sacerdotes video fere aut 
Neapolitanas aut Velienses fuisse. Cf. Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. т. 33 
iBpvcavro [oi "Аркадес) Ajunrpos lepdy, kat ras босќаѕ айт) дй yovatkdy те kai 
vnbaklovs достар, as "EAnat vöpos, Sv оўду 6 каб nuas jjAXa£ev ҳрбьоѕ. 


“Ta Serv. Verg. Aen. 4. 609 Proserpinam raptam a Dite patre Ceres 
cum incensis faculis per orbem terrarum requireret per trivia eam vel 
quadrivia vocabat clamoribus. Unde permansit in eius sacris ut certis 
diebus per compita a matronis exerceatur ululatus, sicut in Isidis 
sacris. Id. Ecl 3. 26 consuetudo fuerat ut per trivia et quadrivia 
ulularent et flebile quiddam in honore Dianae canerent rustici ad red- 
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dendam Cereris imitationem, quae raptam Proserpinam in triviis 
clamore requirebat. 

1 Demeter ézàweapévg : Hesych. s. v.’ EmAvoapévn.  "EXevÜÓ* kai pia 
тәу ЕЙебибу xal émó»vpov Anpnrpos mapa Tapavrivois кай Zupakoveios. 
"Emuróha. 5.0. ojros cv AakeÜaipovt 7 Anunrnp 1дрирёру tiara. 5.7. 
ётїатта* Anunrpos бтдуирор. s.V. ётпор. Дптр" еу Kopivdw. 

109 Demeter Коуротрбфов at Athens: С. 7. А. 3. 372 and 373 
(inscriptions on seats in the Erechtheum) Koevporpójov ё 'AyAaipov 
Anumrpos (referring to the worship of Demeter in the Aglaurion): 
Anpntpos Коуротрбфоу 'Axaiis. Cf. R. 9. 

19 à Serv, Verg. Aen. 4. 58 alii dicunt hos deos quos commemoravit 
nuptiis esse contrarios: Cererem quia propter raptum filiae nuptias 
execratur... et Romae cum Cereri sacra fiunt observatur ne quis 
patrem aut filiam nominet, quod fructus matrimonii per liberos constet. 
Id. 3. 139 quidam dicunt diversis numinibus vel bene vel male faciendi 
potestatem dicatam ut Veneri coniugia, Cereri divortia, Iunoni procrea- 
tionem liberorum. 

Persephone: vide Ge, R. 1. 

no Hom. Od. то. 491: 

els "Aiüao Bópovs kal emawns Ilepaedoveins. 
II. 217: 
Пероєфбуєа, Atos боуаттр. 
ЇЇ. 9. 568: 
тола 82 каї yalav moAudöpßnv ҳерсї» dXoía 
KixAjoKove "Aldnv каї émawiv Персєфбуєіар, 
прбҳуо xadelopevn, дейорто Bé дакрис: kóXmot, 
madi Ödpev Üávarov ris © перофоїта "Epwis 
ӘӘзеу 66 "EpéBeadw, dpeüuxov rop Ехоуса. 
Hes. Theog. 912 : 
Айтар 6 Anpnrpos modupdpBys és Aéxos ?Абеу, 
й теке Персефдрцу Aevkóevov, ijv 'Aiboveis 
Йртасеу fs mapa pytpds' Фбәке дє pyriera Zevs. 


Chthonian cults of Kore-Persephone as queen of the lower world. 


її At Lebadeia (cf. R. 42): Paus. 9. 39, 2 þar 9' évrat@a "Epkvrav 
брод Képy т) Anpyrpos maifovoav.... $ 3 каї gore нег трде т) bxOn тоё 
потарод раду ‘Epxivys, Фу д адтФ mapÜévos xiva éyovsa Ev rais xepoiv’ «ісі 
82 ер тё стаі то? тотаро? re ai mnyal Kai dydApata ópfá, weprerdeypévor бе 
caw abróv rois скіуптроіѕ Spaxovres , . . elev де Gv Трофоиоѕ каї "Epkvva. 
$ 4 каї abróÜev iotow és тд трбсо Tod Opovs, Köpns есті kaXovpév Onpa xai 
Atös Васо vaós. Liv. 45. 27 Lebadiae quoque templum Iovis Tro- 
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phonii adit: ibi...sacrificio Iovi Hercynnaeque facto, quorum ibi 
templum est. (Cf. Porph. de Abst. 4. 16 iepdv deppejárrus ў párra.) 

7? ? At Thebes: Schol. Eur. Phoen. 682 Sedéc6a yàp tas Onßas тӯ 
Iepmedórg ітд тоў Ards dvaxadunrnpia, às Eiopiov. 

us At Potnial: Paus. 9. 8, 1 IHorriàv éoriv Epeima kal ev abrois а\соѕ 
Anpntpos kal Köpns. . . . Ev xpóvo 9” elpnuevo pôs kal аа бтбоа кабеотүке 
c Quot, каї és та неуара каХобнеуа àdxüaww ts r&v veoyvàv' тоюс де bs rovrovs 
és тї» ётиойтау той Erovs бра» е» Awddvy $aciv èri avisa. 

a At Athens: Eur. Zeracl. 408: 

oddéa keAebovatv pe тарбеуо» Кӛру 

Anumrpos, ris есті marpós ebyevoUs. 
Dem. Їн Conon. 1259 ўні» dvactpépovoew dmó тоў depejarriov. . .. 
Hesych. s. v. Bepeparriov’ тбпов ev ayopa. С. 7. А. 2. 699 (schedule of 
accounts found on Acropolis, circ. 358 в. с.) A4ugrpos каї Bepedärrns 
%8рш, 3. 293 (оп a seat in the theatre) iepéos Айшттров каї depepdrrys. 
3. 145 Waovran xat Képy ebyapwrrptov (late period). 

Ња At Argos: Paus. 2. 22, 4 dci дё каї viv ёті és тд» Bóðpov rawo- 
pevas Хартабав Képy т) Ajugrpos. Cf. R. 253. 

b Argolis, near Lerna: Paus. 2. 36, 7 mAnoiov 82 abrod mepiBodds ота 
бо» xai róv ПАофбтоға 4ртасазта, фу Aéyerar Кёр» tjv. Anpntpos karaßıvaı 
тайт фас»; vide К. 233. Cf. Corp. Inscr. Lat. 6. 1780 sacratae 
apud Eleusinem deo Baccho, Cereri et Corae, sacratae apud Laernam 
deo Libero et Cereri et Corae (a. D. 342). 

" At Hermione: R. 37. 

ҮЗ At Sparta: Paus. 3. 13, 2 AaxeBawyiovíors 82... ёсті уаде Köpns 
Zwreipas‘ moroa de тд» Opáka Ophea Myovaw, of 8€" ABapw ddukópevov ёё 
"YmepBopéov; vide Tsountas, Eph. Arch. 1892, p. 21. Cf. Apollo, 
R.27*. AtGythion: see R. 43. At Messoa: R. 44. At Elis: see 
R. 47. 

"8 In the Altis: Paus. 5. 15, 3 memoigra: дё xoi Acomoivars (Ворбе!. 
$ 6 póvas 82 rais Мфифав où vouiqovaw olvor о082 rais Aeonoivas onévõew, 
о08' еті rà Ворф rà кошф mávrev bev. In the Heraeum: 20, $ 3 
Tovrea xai Atóvugos Iepoepóvn 82 kai Nópdat. . елі 82 тӯ xAedi—txe yap 
Әй 6 ПАовбтор кАеһ--Аеуоуаш én? айт) тд» каХобмеуор "Adnv кєк\єїтба{ те imo 
той HAovravos каї às erdvecw oddeis abis ёЁ афтой, 

In Arcadia, Persephone-Despoina. 

"on At Lykosura: Paus. 8. 37, Y ато 8€ "Akakgoiov тёттара$ отадіоие 
«теуег тӛ ієрду tis Aeamrolygs. $ 2 mpd дг тоў vaot Ajuyrpi ré ёст. Ворде 
xai Erepas Acamolyn, мет” айтду 8 MeydAns Мутрбѕ. Өєӧу 86 ата rà dyáM- 
рата, A€orowa kal  Anunrnp те kai 6 Opdvos ёр Ф xabdlovrat, каї тд ©лббтна 
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тд md Tois посі» естір Evds dpolws Aiov. . . . Дароффутоѕ 82 каї таёта ёруа. 
ý рё» оду Agujrop дада еу Seba pépet, rv è Erepav xeipa emißeßAnkev елі 
тї» Áécwowav. 1) de Aéamowa скўптрби те kai ri kaXovpévqv кісту» елі rois 
yóvaaw Exeı, vis де Exerae тӯ дебий Ths ківтіе.... $ 3 mpös 8 ris Aeamot- 
vns TG aydApart 2отцкеу “Ауотов oxjpa ómMpévov mapexdpevos’ aoi дё of 
тері тб ієрду tpahivar тїр Aéorowav тд той 'Avvrov, kai elvai тау Ttrávov 
kaXovuévay kai Tov " Avvrov. ... rà 82 es Kovpytas, обтог yàp ind тәу dyalndrov 
menoinvrat, kai rà és Kopúßavras éretpyacpévous ёті тоб Ваброу, yévos 82 otče 
dÀAXotov xal ой Kovpnres, та ес Tovrous mapinus émwrápevos. $ 4 rà» бе 
Nuepwv оі” Аркадес д6дроу ámávrev mri polas Erkopilovaı és тӛ lepóv.... $ 5 
mapa de тд» vaóv Tis Acamoivns . . . Méyapóv есті каХобнеуоу, каї тє\єтї те 
Spdow Evraida kai тӯ Acamoivn Óvovaw tepeta of ' Аркабес тоХХа те kai ёфбора. 
Over неу б) айтӛу Ғкастов ö,rı кектпта( тау де iepeiov ёё ob tras dpvyyas 
dmoréuve: Фостер Еті rais GAdats Ouvolas, кӘХоу dé бут! dv тдхп rovro ёкастоѕ 
атекоуге той Oiparos. Taurnv piora деду céBovow of "Apkades THY Aéamoi- 
ғау, Óvyarépa бе айт» Hocedavos фаоч» eivai kai Аймутров émixAnats ёс той 
woAAovs eotw афтӣ kai Acamowa ... THs 0€ Аеотойуус тб dvona деса ес robs 
dredéaTous ypddew. тёр ёё тб каХобиеуоу uéyapóv есті Agos Tis Aeomoims 
іербу Opıyra Мб» mepiexónevov. . . . ómép 0€ то Argos xai 'Immíov Поведбиов, 
Gre татрде tis Аватоіуц5, kai деду GAdwy eiì Bapol. 8. 10, IO тўр iepàv 
тв Kadouperns Acoroivas Әафо». Ritual-inscription from the temple of 
Despoina at Lykosura: Eph. Arch. 1898, p. 249 ий ёёото mapépmgv 
Exovras ёр тб lepóv Tas Acomoivas мі) xpvoia боа pi) iv] dvaßepa, unde торфвореор 
einarıopöv ande аубиду pydé pédava, илде ©то8тната мүде бактйМмо».... ме 
tas Tpixas dymemAeyuévas, unde Kexadruppévos, unde dvÜea тарфёрт» илде 
picodaı кибуға» unde бр аборбуау. Tos дё Ovorras. . . хревоба éAaía мбртой, 
күріш, Odoais аіроХоутиеуавв, dydApatt, paxavot Aevkais Avyviows, Gupudpace 
(nüpva dpdpacw ròs де Üvovras та Aeomoiva Otpara білу Onrea. Cf. 
inscription found on the site of the temple at Lykosura: Dell. Arch. 
1890, pp. 43-44, mentioning the iepeds ras Aeamoivas, Ib. pp. 45 ВасӘеге 
*IovAtos "Ет:іфауђс diXónammros Аестоіға kai Zwripa дӧроу éni iepéos Zwrnpixov. 
Lb. p. 43 ei М№акаситтоѕ ФӘіттоу дур dyadös dv каї and троубушу Kalkar 
xai évOófev Kal пєтошкбтоу та re móet тәу Avxovpacioy xai rois Ücois та 
бікша & те avvDiki«us kal iepareiaıs Kat текуоу Koperrnats kai еу rais Aourais 
daravas. . . . ёпедебато de xal тау lepareiav Nıraoımmos ras Aeomoivas. . . . 
Tay те xpnpdreav р) тєсбитоу rois ристуріоѕ dméückev ек roð iiov fiov rà 
Фіскф. . . . dvevevkárocay 8 oi етішеХңтай тб Yıpıopa тд ypapèv és Tò урар- 
paropvàáriov rò ev Меуда mode. Cf. 10. p. 44, no. 2, and p. 45, no. 5 
for dedications of Megalopolis at Lykosura. 

b In the territory of Megalopolis on the Messenian border: Paus. 
8. 35, 2 dydApata où peydda Дєттойт re xai Anpntpos, Erı de kai ‘Eppo? 
weroinra kai 'HpaxAéovs. Cf. R. 44. 
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Other chthonian cults in Arcadia. 

с ? At Megalopolis: Paus. 8. 31, 1 тб де érepov терас tis атой mapé- 
хета: TO mpos Mov Ovapàv mepioXov Ücóv iepóv тӛу peyddov. ai де єси ai 
peydhat deal Aguirgp kai Kópn, ... rjv Képny de Zóreipav xadrodow oi 
"Apkddes . . . kai mpd aur@v kópas елсіцсе» ой peydXas, еу хітдсі те kaÜfjkovaw 
ес сфърё, kai dvÜGv dvánrÀeop éxarépa таХароу еті тӯ кефаАў jépev eivai дё 
Ovyarépes той Aapopavros AMéyovra. Eph. Arch. 1896, p. 122, Achaean 
decree at Lykosura in honour of Záov IIoAvxápuov MeyadoroXeiras . . . 
yeyovós шеу dnó тё» трдтов riv тет)» тӛр Meyddwy бебу тарй rois "Apkdoı 
ovornoanevav icpopavray .. . dvaorioat . . . elkóvas abro) ҳаћкёаѕ . . . 
€xovcas ёлтурафт» © Заоға ... МеуадопоАеітт» of "Аҳаюї Töv leporbayrıv tay 
Меуфо» беду” (circ. 120 в.с.). 

4 ? At Mantinea: R. 249, 149%. 


e ? Tegea: relief representing Demeter Kore and Hades with 
worshippers, Arch. Zeit, 1883, s. 225. Cf. R. 30. 


но At Mykonos: see Zeus, R. 56. 
121 At Paros: see R. 50; Hera, R. 66. 
12 At Amorgos: Zeus, К. 55». 


"з At Rhodes: Suidas, s. v. °"Асфвде№оѕ. Персефбитѕ kai хбоуішу іерді” 
xoi ‘Pédior vj». Кёрту каї ray "Aprepw dohody arepovow, 

1% Near Tralles: Strab. 649 & 82 т) 686 т) детаёф rà» ТраААеш» kal 
ris Noons кӧр] тау Nvcaéav éariv oix тобеи т)е möhews "Axdpara, еу ў тӛ 
IIXovrésioy Exov kai Agos mroAvreAés kai реу IIAocrovós те kal Köpns, каї rà 
Xapówov ävrpov ®теркєірєџоу той áAaovse Üavpaoróv тӯ pice’ Aéyove, үйр 8) 
rovs pooades kai mpoaexovras rais төр bev тойтоу Üepameías фота» Єкєїтє 
xai бинтавбав ev т) кору т\поќоу Tod dvrpov mapa rois ёртєіро rv iepéov, 
ot. éyxotpévrai те Әтер адтдр kai dtatdrrovow ёк тӛр óvelpov Tas бератеіав. . . 
äyovaı дё rodis els тб dvrpov Kal iBpvovat pévovras каб” javxíav ёкєї кабйтер 
е» фоћеф airiay xopis еті mAeiovs ўрёрас, бота 8 Sre Kai 101015 tvvmvíois oi 
vognAevönevor просёҳоџсі . . . rois бе ФАХове düvrós earıw б тбтов xal OAcÓpuos. 
maviyyopie È’ év rois "Axapákois avvreAéirat кат” Eros. .. . róre дё kai тері THY 
peomußpiav ОтоХадбәтев raŭpov ої ёк ro) yupvagiov veol xoi EpnBot yupvol din’ 
AAnAıppevor perà arovöns dvaropilovaın els тӛ dvrpov. 4фебеіз дё paxpdv mpoed- 
Gav minre xai Exmvovs yiverat, Inscription found near Acharaka: Bull. 
Corr. Hell. 1883, p. 402 ó Айшов ó ZoAoéov Képy xai WAovrav есі 
татрфов dvéónke. Id. 1881, p. 232 Өвоуіша iv “ор (Roman 
inscription). 

5 At Ephesos: Move. xai В‹З\, Еуауу. ZxoA. 1880, p. 180 iepéws 
ПАовтонов kai Köpns, in reign of Vespasian. 

м" In Caria: R. бі. 
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177 At Knidos: R. 52. 
12 > At Sinope; see R. 262. At Kyzikos: App. Mithrad. 75 Myera 


8 3 mods ертроіко ©тд Ads тӯ Кӛру 8o0jvai, каї o€Bovow айттуу oi Кәбіктиді 
pddtora бей). етеЛбойоцве дё rìs бортйе, ё | Otovor Воду uéAawav, ol неу 
oix Exovres ГтХаттоу darò aírov, néAawa де Bots ёк meAdyous трде adrovs дієуў- 
xero. Cf. Porphyry, De Abst. x. 25 (same story in Plut. Zuc. то 
mentioning the festival rà Ферефітта). Steph. Byz. s.v. Béefwos 
motdiov тері Külıov ...”АуабокАЯе дё еу протр тері Kulikov naiv ӛте 
‘krispa есті Sepoepdyys.’ Képn Хфтера at Kyzikos: Bull. Corr. Hell. 
1880, p. 473 Kulımav' 6 беде Exproe' епітетеХекате та сөтђра mpár- 
[rovres Кёре] rà Soreipa, СЁ. 10. p. 475, n. 5, inscription mentioning 
iepeós Kóprs Zwreipas. Archaic inscription on fragment of marble cup 
at Oxford found at Kyzikos Aeamóvgo:: Roehl. Laser. Graec. Antiqu. Бот. 
C. I. С. 3671, inscription, Roman period, from Kyzikos: 6aMepgs ev 
repéverot Köpns. Games in honour of Köpn at Kyzikos: Strabo, 2, p. 98 
Ейдоббр twa Куйкцуди беорби xoi стоџдофдро» той тӛ» Kopeiwv dyavos 
Abeiv eis Atyurrov... ката tov дейтерор Еферуетт. Cf. Rhea-Cybele, 
R. 55. 


м At Syracuse: Diod. Sic. 5. 4 of дё ката т)» ZweMav . , . Ұкатера 
тӛ» бебу karéüei£av Ovolas каї mavmyupeis Emwvipovs abrals movjsavres . . . 
ris ші» yàp Köpns т)» катаушуй» émowjravro тері тб» карду év Ф тб tod 
сітоу картду тетеХеочоурудобав cuvéBawev, Б. 4 ad init. тд» yap HAovrava 
pubodoyodar тір ёртауђу mouaápevov droxopica: thy Kópnv ep’ йрратоѕ тАуо(оу 
тё» Ууракоуоду тту» 86 бууш rjv dvopafopévny Кобир», mpös 7 kar 
Фиаутбу of Zupaxdovoe mavyyupıv émibavi] cuvredodat, kai Qvovor of реу ida@rac 
та Adrro тӛу ієреіәу, Snuocia 8% raópovs BvOi{ovow ё» т) Ари. Cf. 
R. 104. Hesych. s.v. 'Eppióvg. ý Anpürnp xai Képy еу Supaxovcas. 
Schol. Pind. О/. 6. 158 iepecóvgy «еу б Черо» Anumrpos kai Köpns xai 
Ме Airvaiou ё» Ўлке№а ёк diadoyjs TnAivov тод троубуоу avrav. 


"9 At Gela: Herod. 7. 153 oikjrop ó ё rén fy ёк это» Thov rijs еті 
Tpiomio кєз... буй xpdvov 8% абтод ol dmóyovot уеудиеуов iepobavraı тёр 
Хбоуішу bev Sterédeov éóvres. 

11 ? At Akragas: Pind. Pyth. 12. 2 Ферсефдуав bos. 

13 > At Selinus, Persephone Ilaswpáreia: К. 71. 

із > At Katana, Persephone Вас: С. Т. G. ЇЇ. Sic. 450 Персефби 
Bags Катағайо») (inscription of doubtful authenticity). 

In Italy. 

1м Lokri Epizephyrii: Livy 29. 18 fanum est apud nos Proserpinae, 
de cuius sanctitate templi credo aliquam famam ad vos pervenisse. 
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Diod. Sic. Exc. de Virt. et Vit. 470 (Dind. vol. 4, p. тот) émupavéorarov 
Tay ката Thy "IraMay іербр Toro [тд rìs Персефбие iepöv] evar Aéyerac кай 
biù тартде dyvàv Im тәу éyyepiev тетпрйоба. С. 7. С. It. Sie. 631 
dedication on bronze helmet found ‘in agro Locrensi’: [It]gpufóva 
[46те pe Téva: (early fifth century). 


a At Tomi: Arch. Ер. Mitth. 8. 8, 21, inscription of imperial 
period, iepareócavros ITAoórevt xai Anpytpe каї Өєй Köpn. 


15 Persephone Adepa in Attica: C. Z. А. 2. 415 (time of Lycurgus) 
[ёк rìs voias] тй Даєру. Lt. Mag. s.v. Адара" ù Ylepsedóvg тара 
*Adnvaiots, Aesch. Frag. 275 (Schol Ap. Rhod. 3. 846) ён дё тї» 
Aaipav Ilepoebövnv каћодс: Туосбётуѕ Ev TG ‘Еётуптікф ovyxarariderat кай 
Aloyddos еу uxaywyois ерфаіе, т)» Персефбуту екдехбиеров Aaipav. Cf. 
Pollux, т. 35 Aaetpirgs mentioned among the officials of the Attic 
mysteries. Paus. т. 38,7 'EAevoiva дё ўроа, аф od т)» mów óvouáQovaw, 
of меу "Ерро? maida elvat каї Aaeipas "Оквауод vyarpós Хеуоовз. Eustath. 
Hom. 77. p. 648, 37 Adetpav Sepexvdns ioropei Zrvyós 4деАфйу, каї ёоке, 
флоф, о%тов беп” елі yap vypas ovcias rárrovow oi паћаюї тї Adeıpav. 
Awd каї тоЛеріау т) Anpmrpı vopifovow. бта» yap біта: айт) [Aaeipy| 
ой mápeorw  Anpntpos iépeia. Attic Tetrapolis inscription, fourth 
century B. C., Гашфибиов Aaípa ols kvovca, Prott-Ziehen, Leges Graecorum 
Sacrae 26. 


Кёр) [Mepoepdvy| or ў Пай; associated with Demeter in cult. 


а At Pyrasos in Thessaly: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1891, p. 562 Adparps 
кеі Kópa, third century в. c. 


b At Ambrysa in Phokis: C. Z. б. 1727 Adparpı xai Kópg 
(? second century в.с.). 2/0. 2567 тё» Adparpa каї ray Kópav "Архедіка 
. ++ pera тау перістасі; ümep Tas móÀeos ёк тӛ» Їфїш» ібросато (first 
century n.c.). 

6 At Thermopylae: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1898, p. 479, fourth century 
Amphictyonic inscription from Delphi, тб» 6vpepárew тау еу IIóAaw тоё 
TepiBóAov тїз Képys. At Opus: Geogr. Reg. 


77 ? At Lebadeia: Kópgs xaħovpévn Onpa; see supra, R. тїт. 

18 At Anthedon: Paus. 9. 22, 5 ’AvOnSoviois роті mov ката uécov 
тўе wohews Kaffeipov іербу kat Acos тері айтб cari, mÀgatov 82 Anpnrpos Kal 
trys Пофду vads. 

за At Potniai: R. 113. Near Thebes: Paus. 9. 25, 5 Anumrpos 


- * ^ ^ A c 
KoBepias каї Көрпе cory oos’ ётє\бєї» 82 vois тӨесбеісір Ears’ rovrov de 
той digous érrá rov ттабїоиу тор КаЙеірор тд іерӛу афёстцкє. 
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b Thebes: Eur. Phoen. 681: 


tavde уау... 
dv Stdvupor бесі 
Перосёфасса каї ida 
Aapárgp бей 
mávrev dvacca, mávrov де Га rpodós 
ékrjgavro' méume muppdpous 
Beds. 
C. Т. G. Sept. 2468 [Adparpe к)) Kópy. 

^? Near Plataea: К. 238. At Skolos: Paus. 9. 4, 3 Anunrpos 82 каї 
Kópns Еу rois epeimioıs ойк efeipyacpévos ó vaós, ўшісва 8 Kal rais Beais есті 
rà dyd\para, 

11 ? At Tanagra: Bull. Corr. Hell. 2, p. 589, Pl. 26, 2, inscription 
in the museum of Tanagra, елі Qópa. Third century в. c. inscription 
of Tanagra: Rev. d. Et. Grec, 1899, p. 71, l 4 pavrevopévas ras 
mwóMos ойтер тф lap® tas Даратроѕ к) tas Kópas mórepa к) abri ladvrus 
Tavaypijus Kaba кі) vovv еті тӛ BeAriov 2соетп À ретафербутув Ер тфу rómov тфу 
тас Evapepias ei еу móMw, 6 "АтФАор Еурвсе Oras mpofacridas orepdvy 
SéxerOy еп” ayabd ÜáXXovras кі) обто пое eùyopévos айт) rìs бейе бте dv 
karaokevandein тб іарду тас Aáparpos èv пб... 1. 18 ессеймеу т) BnXouévg 
тау уоууцкӛу ётаууєћас Өр uù) mAlov төте Spaxpds. 

м2 At Kolaka іп Lokris: Collitz, Dialect, Inschr. 1490 "EAmwikav 
leparevoacay Aáparp. kai Кбра. 

мз At Athens and Attica: see К. 9, 16, 18, 42%, 65, 75%c, Paus. 
I. 2, 4 есӨббуто» 86 es тїр móNw . . . wAnoiov уаде есті Anpnrpos‘ dydApara 
9€ айту те каї ў mais kai бада Exwv "Iakyos* уеураттав 82 елі тё тойуо ypdu- 

“маса ”Arrıkois руа elvat IlpafıreAous. І. 14, X vaù de Әтір тї» крити 
['Evveáxpovvoy] 6 рё Anpmrpos memoinrau xai Көрпе еу дё rà TpurroAépov 
xeipevóv есті» äyalpa, 1. 31, I Простоћтіо де ёст: каї rovros Köpns xai 
Айиттров iepóv. At Phlye: vide К. 26. ? At Skiron: see Athena, 
R. 2785.9 

™ At Corinth: R. 34. Paus. 2. 4, 6 ó 82 тау Моф» [vaös] xai 
6 Anpyrpos kai Köpns ой $avepà Exover та dydApara. 

“45 Near Sicyon: К. 82. At Phlius: Paus, 2. 13, 5 ё дё т) йкротбАе 
xdi Gos mepißoAds rriv iepòs Anuntpos, év 86 айтф vads те kai dya\pa 
Anpnrpos kai rs madöos—(below the Acropolis) Anpnrpös darw iepóv каї 
xoÜjueva dydAuara dpxaia, Argolis, R. 115%, 253. At Hermione: 
R. 37. 

"* At Bouporthmos (a mountain on the coast near Hermione): 
Paus. 2. 34, 8 ё Воотбрбре memoinra: меу iepòv Алылтров каї тўе тоду. 

22 
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“47 Between Hermione and Troezen: Paus. 2. 34, 6 &orı de EDuol 
xwpiov, ё, de aùr Anpmrpos kai Köpns ras Anyntpos iepd. At Troezen: 
cf. the cult of Damia and Auxesia, R. 36. 

At Epidauros and Aegina: R. 36. Cf. Fouilles d'Épidaure 42 
Аестоіға Аабфартов iepomoAnoas кат” буар. 

18 [n Laconia, ® Sparta, R. 43: vide Apollo, 27 2. 

b Gythion: R. 43. 

* Helos: R. 240. 

4 Amyklai: C. Z. G. 1435 ў тбМм< Tijv. софроуестатц» Xevapíav ri» 
Ouvappoorpiav кай ‘Eoriav móAeos біос кай edayds kai neyaloyuxas Mrovp- 
уйсасау тай» Ocaiv, 10. 1449 0 nóis AüprMay "Етафрф, тӘХо» roiv dywo- 
татошу бесін уеуореуү), Anunrpt kai Köpn. 

In Messenia. Andania: R. 246. 

Мәә In Arcadia: R. 107. Tegea: К. зо. Megalopolis: К. 119^. 
Thelpusa: R.242. Phigaleia: R. 4o. Lykosura: R. 119. ? Pallan- 
tion: Paus. 8. 44, 5 ё 2 IadAavtig . . . Kópgs тїз Anpnrpos iepóv. 
Mantinea : 7, 8. 9, 2 ore 82 kai Діюско0роу каї erepwdı Anunrpos kai Köpns 
lepóv' т?р ёё évraüfa xaíovat, тоюбиемов ppovrida ру Хабл сфісір бпосВєеобіх. 
Cf. R. 69. 

b Schol. Pind. OZ. 7. 153 moo 8 äyovraı dyüves ёи "Apradig, Айкша, 
Kópeaa, "АХеайа, "Eppaia. 

Elis: vide R. 47, 118. 

Мәс Achaea, At Aigion: Paus. 7. 24, 2 Köpns re memoinrat [{єрд>| riis 
Anpntpos ; cf. R. 59. Patrai: В. 6. 

The Islands. 

a Delos: R. 91. 

b Mykonos: vide Zeus, К. 56. 

* Keos: Zull. Corr. Hell. 1905, р. 356 ФӘАохароус yur) iépera yevopévn 
Anpntpe kai Kópp. 

d Paros: vide Zeus, К. 558. 

9 Amorgos: Zeus, R. 55b. 

f Syros: C. Т. G. 2341! [ipea] röv odpaviay бебу Anunrpos kai Kopas 
Tay ceuvorárov (late period). СЕ 23479. ? Thera: C.T. А. Mar. Ag. 
3. 355 Kovpys inscribed on rock in precincts of temple of Apollo 
Kápvetog (very archaic). 

& Samothrace: vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. 

b Lesbos: ? Demeter and Kore as беої картофбро, R. 30. 
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11 ? Crete. Hierapytna: С. Z. б. 2567 rà» Aáparpa kai т)» Корау 
'"ApxeBika ... imp tis móAeos . . . Ібрйсато (Roman period). 18. 2568 
Gcais Anpnrpt kai Köpn (private dedication of Roman period). 

#2 Byzantium: Dionys. Byz. p. 7, 5 Айилтрос каї Kópgs mapáAAga 
[ера] (Wescher). 

Asia Minor. 

Wa Sigeion: C. 7, б. 3636 [iépea] Айшүтрі kai Köpn. 

b Aigai: Ergänzungsheft des Jahrb. deutsch. Inst. 1889, 2, р. 42 
émayyedAdpevar океудоту äpyvpa трбоота ёё kai хросфот» каї Onony râs те 
Aóparpos каї тас Köppas kai тёр cvvvavey беду (second century в. с.). 

1*5 Erythrai: Dittenberg. .Sy//. зто, 1. 72, inscription circ. 278 B.C., 
mentioning priesthood, Anunrpos каї Anpntpos Képys. 1, 90 Anunrpos каї 
Képns Побоҳрђотоо. 

b Caria. Athymbra: К. gi. Knidos: R. 52. Halikarnassos : 
R. 65. 

Sicily. 

15 Syracuse: К. 103, 129. Diod. Sic. r1. 26 ó ГӘоу ёк неу тӛу 
Хафброу катєскебасе vaoùs d&ioAdyovs Айшүтров kai Köpns. Cf. rà Kópeia at 
Syracuse, R. 68. Gela: R. 130. At Selinus, Demeter Малофбро and 
Persephone Maotxpdrea: К. 71. 

1 Akrai: C. Т. С. 5431 Nipper '"Iépevos pvapoveúras áyvais бесі, 
Cf. 5432 leparevovros бебу dyvav Kalkıyeveig, 

357 At Tauromenion: 22. 5643 Ocais &yvais харотдро». Hesych. s.v. 
ірі Парбеов" ў Anpijrnp [? ў Anpnrpos). 

58 Henna: Cic. Verr. 4. $ тот ubi usque ad hoc tempus Syracusani 
festos dies anniversarios agunt, celeberrimo virorum mulierumque con- 
ventu... mira quaedam tota Sicilia privatim ac publice religio est 
Cereris Ennensis. $ ro8 nec solum Siculi verum etiam ceterae gentes 
nationesque Ennensem Cererem maxime colunt. $ 109 qui accessistis 
Ennam vidistis simulacrum Cereris e marmore, et in altero templo 
Liberae. Sunt ea perampla atque praeclara sed non ita antiqua. ex 
aere fuit quoddam modica amplitudine ac singulari opere, cum facibus, 
perantiquum, omnium illorum quae sunt in eo fano, multo antiquissi- 
mum. $ 110 ante aedem Cereris in aperto ас propatulo loco signa 
duo sunt, Cereris unum, alterum Triptolemi, et pulcerrima et perampla 
... insistebat in manu Cereris dextra simulacrum pulcerrime factum 
Victoriae, 

Tarentum : vide Geogr. Reg. 5. v. 
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Carthage. 

*? Diod. Sic. 14. 77 pera 82 тайта тасау thy поћи Secodaipovia karéaxe 
Kai дос... 00 тарвдлфбтев бё ev rois ієроїс ore Kóprr ойте Anunrpa, тойтару 
iepeis тойс érionporárovs тәу поћмтёу катестусеу Kal меті máons серидтцтос 
tas бейе iöpvodnevo: тас Üvaias rois тӛ» "EAMjvov Meow émotovv. 

Titles of Kore referring to vegetation and agriculture. 

10а Қартофбров: К. 30. 

b HodvBora: Hesych. 5.2. Oeds tes tn’ ёо» pèv “Артешме Und дё Феу 
Кёр. Cf. MeAißora, К. 37. 

с Ф\оа: Hesych. s.v. Флоу" тї» Kópv rijv бєй» ойто kadodat Adkoves. 
Month Ф\окіс:оѕ at Sparta: Collitz, Dialect. Inschr. 4496. Hesych.s.v. 
QAvjstos* ра» tis. Steph. Byz. 5. v. Ф\ойѕ" AaxeSayudvioe de тфу ugváy Eva 
Ф\:йстоу Kadovaor, 

4 ?MeAıroöns: Porph. de Anir. Nymph. 18 ras Аймугров iepelas ds Tis 
xOovias Beas puoridas pedocas of таХаш екаХоуу abri» те Thy Көру» pedrerady. 
Cf. Hesych. s. о. MéAtooat. Pind. Pyth. 4. 106 ypynopds ӛрбосеу peis- 
cas Aedpidos abropárg кеадә. Schol. 20. pediooas ё kvpies му ras Tis 
Anpntpos lepeías aoi катахрцотікбе de kai тас тасас бй rò тоў (ov кабарбу 
2.» бта 6 каї rds тері rà іерд ÖtareAovoas убифас Ме№Мссаѕ EAeyov, Mvaaéas 
ó Патарей dbnyeira Aéyev . . . ávev yap Морфбу ойте Anpnrpos ієрд» 
трата... обте yápos ovdeis dyev Минфәу avvreActrat, 

161 Festival of Проҳартутӯра: Harpocr. s. v. Прохаругіра, — Avkoüpyos 
еу т) тәу Kpoxondav байкаса” борт) map’ AGnvaiors урафореуу [leg. дуомеуп | 
ӛте Soxet dmeévat ў Кёр. See Athena-chapter, vol. 1, p. 292, R. 28. 

? Marriage and child-birth. 

18 Oeguoóópos at Athens: R. туа. ? At Delos: В. gr. ?At 
Priene: К. 99, ? At Syracuse: R. 68. 

b Хероуоиа: Hesych. s.v. ў Персефви. Pollux, т. 37 Көрпе mapa 
ZueMiórais, Өєоуйша каї "Аубесфӛра. Cf. R. 124. 

Independent worship of Kore-Persephone apart from Demeter. 

өз ? At Athens: R. 114, 135. Sparta: R. 117. 

b At Megalopolis: Paus. 8. зт, 8 rod vao 22 то» peyáXov беду естір 
Серб» ev дебий kai Köpns‘ Aidov de rò дуаАра тойбр éxrd pddiora’ rawiaı € 
Emexovoı dia mavrös тё BáÜpov* és тобто rò іерду уор рё» тӛ» тарта естір 
Todos xpóvov, оі 82 üvdpes ой mAéov fj áma£ xarà Eros “кастор és aùrò ёсіаог. 
(Cf. Despoina-cult, R. 119%.) ? Pergamon, Kore-Mise: Ash. Mitt. 6, 
р. 138 “Avs "Iépea Mion Köpn тё» Ворд» dvéOnee. Kyzikos: R. 128. 
Nisa, near Tralles: R. 124. Токі Epizephyri : R. 134. 

с ? At Erythrai: Dittenberg. Syl. 370, inscription mentioning priest- 
hood of Képns Zwreipns, 1. 83, circ. 278 B.c., but vide К. 154. 
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d ? At Hipponion (Vibo-Valentia) : Strab. 256 дий тд edAcipwva elvat 
та терікеіреға xopía xai dvÓnpà тїр Кёр» ек ZiweMas ddixveiobar дефро 
dvOodoyncovcay* ёк de тойтои rais ушуш» еу Eder yéyovev дрдоћоуєі» каї 
orebavnnAokeiv, ore rais éoprais аїтүрдә elyar aredavous Фуцтоде форе». Cf. 
inscription from Hipponion, Orelli-Henzen, /nscripf. vol. 3, p. 143, 
no. 1476. 

e ? Akragas: R. ız1f. ? Alexandria: Strab. 98 Ейбойбу тша Kufırn- 
viv Üeepóv xai стоудофбро; той r&v Kopeiwy dymvos EAdeiv eis Alyunrov 


історє [HoceSanos} ката тӛ» бейтеро» Evepyerny. 
The Eleusinian and other state-mysteries. 


Local cult of Eleusis. 
18 Hom. H. Dem. 473: 
7 06 [Anuntnp| кода бешатотбАовв Васебоч 
Seige, Tpimrodéum те Atoke? те тАӚпбітто, 
ЕорбАтоу те Bin Kee 6 туутор. Ааф», 
друсрототи 6 iepàv kai етефрабеу ёруа macı, 
ТріттоХеио те IloAvfeivo т, елі roig de Аюкдег, 
veuvd, та т об тов ёст. mape£ipev оте тубєтӨш, 
ойт дхеви” меуа үйр tt беду aéflas ioxdve abdyy, 
270: AAN дує uot vnóv te неуау kai Ворд» ӛт ara 
revxóvrov mas Önpos brat mów alm? те réixos, 
KaAkıyopov кабілтербеу, ёті mpoUxovrt коор. 
Fame of the mysteries. 
1a Pind. Frag. 102: 
Вов боті ібфу éxeiva коа 
elow отд xOdva" oldev реу Biov Keivos reXevràv 
olðev de бібоботор арау. 
b Soph. О. С. 1050: 
Хаштасір dkrais, od тотуіш cepa 
табууобутай тр Ovaroiow Әу каї хрусға 
“Ans елі yAdoog Beßaxe mpocmókey Etpodmdar, 
© Soph. Frag. 719: 
Ф rpwóMBiot 
xeivot Bporüv, ot ravra depxdevres reAn 
óo’ és "Адо тоїсдє yàp póvow Екей 
(бу есті, rois 8 ӘӘшюі тау? éket кака. 
4 Еш. Here. Fur. 613: 


rà puorav È друг nüruxno’ Bar, 
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e Isocr. Paneg. $ 28 ті» теХетфу, hs of neramxövres тері те THs той Biov 
тӨХеутіе Kal той oúpmavros aidvos ABious Tas eAmidas Ехоовы, Cf. Arist. 
Eleusin. Dind. vol. т, p. 421 {оос Exew тас Өлтідас .. . kal ойк ер окбто 
xai BopBópo keopévovs, Cf. R. 223f. 

f Anth. Pal. тт. 42 (referring to the mysteries): 

тӛр то кїр {оооу акцбеа, кей” ду ikna 


és mÀeóvev ёе борду éAadpórepov. 


Eleusinian cult taken over by Athens. 

16 Paus. т. 38, 3 rovrov тб» EünoAmov ddixécOat Aéyovow ёк Opákgs 
Iloceidàvos maida бута kai Xidvys . . . Karadvovrat бе еті тоісде Tov тӨХероу, 
Ós ’EAevowiovs és rà йХХа 'AÓgvalov kargkóovs бутау idia тєМєїр ті» reer 
та 82 iepà тойу Ücoiv ЕбдоЛтов каї ai Óvyarépes üpGsiv ai KeAeod" каХофоч де 
сфаѕ Парфоѕ те ката табта xai "Орпроѕ .. . reAevrnoavros de Evpddarov 
Knpv& veórepos Хейтета: тӛр maldwv, бу abro Kýpvkes Óvyarpós Kékpomos 
’AyAatpou kai “Ердоб maida elvat Aéyovatw, № ойк ЕдибАто». Cf. 205b. 

1 Herod. т. зо (Tellos, in time of Solon) yevouévgs ' A&gvaiows páxns 
трде тойс dotuyeirovas ép 'EXevotvi Вопбдсаѕ kai трот)у топта vOv тоХешшу 
GréOave кота. 


м8 Schol. Aristoph. Plut, 1014 "Нракдӛе ётиттйс ў оу pveiodar os 8 
fiv "Abnvaloıs £évov pù uveiv. pù BovAóuevot о?у Асса: тд Los und’ dröcaı тӛу 
evepyémpy "НракХеа émevónoav puxpa uvarfpia edperddora. Initiation of aliens 
through adoption, Plut. yes. 33 каї rovro [rd punOjvat| ӛтірбеу abrois 


^ 


(rois. Ашоокойров| "AdíBvov толсарбоу maius ós Todos 'Hpaxa, СІ. 


Apoll. Bibl. 2. 5, $ 12. 


9 Mysteries open to the whole Hellenic world before the sixth 
century (?). Нот. H. Dem. 480: 


ӘА ое bs ráð ӛтетеу émyOoviev dvÜpómev: 
ôs 8 dreds iepüw, бс 7 dupopos ой тоб броішу 
aloay ҳе фбіреубе тер ind (6o еірфезті. 
"o Soph. Az. 1119: 
Мәде 82 [Aicvvoos] 
тауко о *EXevowilas 
Anovs еу кбА\ло. 


Xen. Hell. 6. 3, 6 Aeyerar меу Tpurrdrepos ó jpérepos mpdyovos à Anunrpos 
xai Köpns äppnra iepà mpadrors £évois беа “Hpaxdei те тф Üperépo dpxnyern 
каї Ai ckópaw тойу Üperépow sroA(raw. 

™ Herod. 8, 65 rip ӛртіу &yovax ' AÓgvatot dvà тарта ётєа тӯ Мутрі каї 
tH Koópp, kai айтар те б BovAópevos каї тәу Ав» "EAMjvav pvéerar kai THY 
ovi» tjs dxobes év тайт т) ӛрт lakyá(ovo. 
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172 Isocr. Paneg. 157 EöpoAmidaı kai Knpuxes еу т) reier) rày pvornpiov 
. kat Tois GAdots Bapßapoıs eipyerbar тӛу iepüv Фотер rois avdpopdvors, 
mpoayopevovan. 


ҮЗ Admission of women: Aristid. Zleusin. (Dind. vol. 1, p. 415) 
бта меу бі) Óéas éxdpeva, «ідо» yevéar maumAndeis, ейбацибиоу аубрӛ» каї yvvai- 
kav Фу vois dppytos dacpaow. Cf. Aristoph. Ran. 409-412. (Dem.) 
ката Neap. 135. I Avcias yap 6 coQuor)e Meraveipas dv Eepaaris ... 
€Bovhyén kai nuca, abrir. Of slaves: Theophilus, Frag. Com. Graec. 


vol. 3, Meineke, p. 626 : 


kaíro. ті Pype каї ті дра» BovAcvopa: ; 

продо? тірш tov àyammróv дєстбтть, 

tov трофеа, тӛ» oripa, ёг bv «ідо» vdpous 

"EAAnvas, ёрабоу ypappar’, ёротђбди Beois. 
СЕ К. 182. 


Үз State supervision: official management: order of ceremonies. 
? Period of Solon and Pisistratus. 

Andoc. de Myst. x11 ў yap BovAn еке xabedeioOae ёреХє ката тду 
ХбАоуов vdpov, bs KeAever т) borepaíg тӛу pvotnpiay рау mowiv €» тф 


"EXeva wo. 


Fifth century. 


ws C. Т, A. y. т, fragmentary inscription found at Athens relating 
to financial and other arrangements before в.с. 450: of 2 iepomoioi 
ташеуео|боу ботер кат dp'xjv Ev тф [’Edevoin iepG|... тбу еті rà Ворф 
iepéa kai [ràv epéa] roiv Beoiv' kai ràv ієрќа тод ? бео]... Aaufávew. 10. В, 
1. 4 omov8ds elvai toist pioryot kai rois émómrgoiw каї rois dkoAoUÉowiw каї 
Moio: rois тобтоу кай” Абууаіоитш ámacw. — dpyew de тду xpóvov Tov omovdav 
той Метауевтрбуов unvös ато д: ҳорлрќаѕ kai тӛу Вопброридуа каї той ITvavoq/iàvos 
peéxpe бекітпе iorauevov. ras 82 orovdds eivai Єр тт möAcow, бта» xp@vraı TH 
{єр& kai ' AÓrvalourtv Екей év row aürfjow пб\єсі. Tois дё dde(Coor рустпріоті» 
tas отоубав elvai vo Vapndtavos unvös ánó Örxopmvias kai Tov "Avdeornpıwva kai 


той "ЕЛафиВоЛифуов pexpı Sexdtys істареуоу. 


"є Early fifth-century inscription: Ath. Mitth. 1899, p. 253 
["E8oyaely (т) Bovdj’ каї тб Syne’ Gy Hapaßarn;s éypappáreve проте ва 
[Ovely rois iepomowis "EAevswiov : ka |...... еу [rà "EN evon io Г): 
'Epuf "Evayavío : Xdpiwuw alya : [aso age ets «piov : [Iose фи кр»: 
"Aprépabi alya : Тес дрбро : Тру птоћёро olv (?) Moito pi : 82 Так!хө: бесі» 
тріттоа» Bdapxov év тў бор rn! (the same in more fragmentary state in 


С.Г. A. т. 5). 
7 Plut, Pericl. 13, during the administration of Pericles, тд ё 
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А Ж S 4 
"EXevoist TeAeornpiov ўрёато мер KéporBos ойкоборей» . .. то дё дтаіо» еті rod 


dvakrópov ZevorAns ó XoAapyevs екорофосве. 


үз Strab. 395 "EAevats modus, еу 7 тӛ тўе Anpmrpos iepóv ris "EAevawias 
е А "T , AT y ; n 3 
каї 6 uvorikös onxds бу катескедасеу "Ixrivos бұХоғ Ocárpov 8еёатба„ Suvdpevov 
p » X p 


. . . Перидеоие émtotarobvros тәу Ерушу. 


Y? Decree referring to the older temple found at Eleusis : Ash. Mitt. 
1894, p. 163 тд» “Ретбу Toy mapa тод "Астєоѕ yehupdoa Mbois xpopévovs 
EXevciwóÜev rà» xaÜppnuévov ёк тод ven той dpxaiov ... Фе dy rà {єрй 


Qépocu ai iépetat dopadéorara, 


10 Dittenb. Syll. 13, inscription found at Eleusis (? 420 B. c.) e8o£e 
т) ВочАф kai TQ дро... dnapxeodar той» бесіу tod карто? ката rà патра 
xai түу uáyreu thy еу АӨАфоу "Adnvalous 4тб тӛ» ékaróv ребірушу крібӛу рл} 
&Aarrov ў ékréa , . . éyAéyew de rods Önndpxous ката robs povus kal mapadı- 
dövaı rois iepomotois rois "EAevawóÜev "EAevaivaüe, дтархесбав дё kai roUs 
cvpuáxyovs ката тайт4. — keAevéro $ kai б {єрофаутп< kai ó dadodxos pvornpiois 
атархетбав robs "ЕХХтуав тоб картой ката та märpıa kai rjv pavreíay Thy еу 
Acdpav . . . етаууӘӘде» de ті» Bovdyy кай тўс Фоа wddreot т)» 
"EAN бтог ду дбкр абт) биратду elvan Aéyovras меу ката à ”Абууаю 
drápxovrar kal of cippayor, ékeivois 82 ий émwrárrovras кеЛебортав 8 dm- 
dpxeoba ёй» Bovhovrat, Kara rà патра kai тї» pavreiav Thy еу Aehjv t . . . 
Oveıw 82 rois ieponoroùs dmd неу тод meAdvov каббті dy EdpoAmidar e&yynowvra, 
vptrroíav дё fóapyov хрисбкерор roiv Geotv ёкатёра dnd trav Kpıdav kal тау 
mup@v каї rà TpurroAéuo xai à беф кай т) бей kai тф EiBovA@, iepeiov Єкйттф 
Tédeov xai т) "Adnvala ой» Хрувдкероу. tas de áAXas xpiblas kai mupovs drrodo~ 
Hévovs ros iepomoiods pera rijs BovAns дуабдцата dvarıdevar той) Ücoiv . . . Kal 
етіурафеш rois драбђраоч, bre тб тод картод тїз йтаруй< ‚dvedeßn xai 
“EAM hvor rÀv àmapxopévev' rois 8 табта moi0gt той dyada elvat kai ейкар- 
mia» kai ToAvxapriay oirwes &v р) dug ’AÖnvaious pyde thy пб рде TÒ 
бео. 


Inscriptions of fourth century and later periods. 

"^ C, 1, А. 2. 442, prayer of the Milesian @ewpoi at the great 
Mysteries, еф’ буша каї сотпріа rob дўроу тоў 'AÓmvaíev kai maidev xal 
үчушкӧу kai той rap MiAnoiov Oguov кай тайбоу kai уууаккдә», 

Eph. Arch. 1883, p. 110 (the Aoyodoota of Eleusinian officials in 
the time of Lycurgus, s. c. 329—328) A, l. т Абуов emiorarav "ЕЛеусімддеу 
kal ташду тойу Oeoiv . . . rò mepióv тара rapíaw той» Ücotv kai mapa таріа тойу 
бой... L4 отоубофброге елі этш» eis pvorhpia rà peydda:... 1. 41 
«Етуңтаіс Eipodkniday eis (evyn pvornpiois . . . emioräras els бисіа» nuornplois. 
JB. B, 1. 46 erapxi) (sic) Anpnrpı каї Köpn xai IIXovrem p. (Cf. 1. 4 roy 
Ворд» ro) Wrotravos каї ràv Ворд» тойу белді.) 1. 46 émurrárais ent Айуша 
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eis Auoviota босай... mAivdor eis rà "EXevoinov тӛ & "Асте... abv т) 
Konıön an’ "AyeAdarov Ilérpas. 1. 71 ито dvow тәу ёпросіор. 

a l. 49 хойро дио кабіраг тд iepòv тд "EAevaivt ... каї тў» olkíav ті» 
iepav оў 7) («реа oikel. 

b ]. Зо |блб тё» шоборбтор| à ёрісбосєу б Baordeds каї оі таредров каї of 
> , e Н \ Frs ^ ^ , 
єтотата oi Елеу owddev Kai of emipeAntat rev} pvornpiov (cf. 1. 33). 

1% C, Т. A. 4. 323% ёпед) of empeAnrai тӛу puornpiov of xeiporovndevres 
Toy Өламтби тор enl IloÀveókrov Apxovros таб те бисіпв ёдосау ... тӯ тє 
Anpnrpı каї тӯ Kópg каї rois äAAoıs 0015 ois marpıov ўр, тёр те THs BovAns 
каї тоб Snpou r&v AOnvaiwy каї та(до kai yvvatküv kat тоб Bactéws ' Avrvyóvov. 
Cf. 614. 

14 C, Т, A. 4. 104? (в.с. 352-1), see Bull. Corr. Hell. 1889, p. 443, 
одо тд» біроу дека ардраѕ . . . rovs дё аіребёртаѕ Bud(ew év тф "EXevawio 
TQ еу dore тері тор броу ràv арфиоВутоуреуоу tis iepas друабов... тареш 
de тд» Васа kai тб» ісрофйтцу каї ròv дадодҳоу ... ka Etpodmidas кай rv 
Grav rav Абууаішу тду боуАбиеуо». Cf. Bekker, Anecd. p. 287 ópyásg rà 
iepà дора калеїта та афиврореуа rois Өєоїѕ. 

18 Eph. Arch. 1887, p. 176, inscription from Eleusis (third 
century B. C.) &do£ev т) BovAj каї тё Ajue' éme of еліреАптай тӛ» pvorn- 
piov ... таѕ те Üvaias Ғбусау, бош kaÜjkov avtois Ev TH ёмаутф, т) те 
Anpyrpı каї т) Köpn кої rois Ados бєоїѕ ots marpıov fv, omép Tis BovAns xai 
ToU Anpov каї тайбор Kal yvvatkQy' Edvcav бе kai rà тробората, kai то Cetryos 
тарескедаса» ёк ràv iBiev cis rijv кошдђи TOY lepOv . . . émrepeNj8naav de xai 
тіс Фаде ӨЛасеов kai rìs 'EAevoirt "laókyov Umodoxns‘ ócavros de Kal rv 
трде “Аурау uvornpiov yevopevav dis év тф éviavrQ бий тд auvreleiodu rà 
’EAevoina’ dméoreiay 82 xai és ra’ENevoina бдра таўро. Cf. C. Т.А. 
2. 315 rois iepois ois Фбио» [oi empeAnrat тӛу pvornpiov| ep’ Фушіа кої 

, ^ ^ M ^ СА M a. ж ” SE М, i x ^ 
сотпріа Tis BovAns kai rov Önpov kai тәу АХХоу боон еісіу eüvous kai iol тоў 
djpov (early third century в.с.). 

15a Bull. Corr. Hell. 1900, р. 96 (second century s.c.) Фобе rois 
"Арфиктбоси” ёте: yeyovevar kai ouverhexOat rexvırav avvodov пар ‘APnvaiots 
сорВ 8ке mparov, Әу ó Әйнов ámdvrev trav év dvOpomos dyaÜGv арҳтудѕ 
катаотадеіс, ёу рё тоў Inpiwdous Biov pernyayer то: dvÜpómovs eis ўрербтута 
mapairios 8 еуеуйбң tis mpós dAANAous Kowovias, єісауауфу тї TOY pvornpiov 
mapddoaw, kal dea тойтор тараууеЙав rois ётасі бт. neyıorov ауаббу естір 
ё» dvÜpómois ў mpös éavtoùs xpijsis re kai migris, Erı de тӛу бобеутор ind ràv 
Oc&v тері тәу dyÜpómov vópov каї ris maðeias ópolws дё каї Tis той картоф 
napaddceas iðig меу edekaro тб бӛроу кошт» дё ту ёё éavràv edxpyotiay rois 
"EdAnow amedurer. . . . 

іе СГ, I. A. 2. 467. Ditt. Sy. 347 (inscription в.с. тоо) еті 
MnBeiov äpxovros . . . €0o£ev тё Duo ... єтєбї of pno... perà той 
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Koopnrod kal той іерешс Tod Önnov каї тё» Xapirwv kai тәу é£gyrràv endpmev- 
ody те тӯ `Артёшд тў `Ауротёра év ÖmAoıs епопусарто дё кай vij» vranávrgow 
Tois lepois еу GmAas kai mpocmepyav abrá, кай Tov "Iaxxov Фсадтов, Йраҙто de 
xal rois pvornpioss той Bois ёр "EAevowi vj Ovoig каї айтої «Вообітпса» еу 
TQ nepıßöA@ той iepov. 

7 C, Т, А. 3.5. Ditt. Syl. 387 (period of Marcus Aurelius) 
eneb) of жері тӛ» pvornpiov vóuo: mpoarárrovoi TH yever r&y. ЕфиоАтійди 
émpedcioba ras ду det таратенфбеің та iepa evxdopas “Edevotvdbey els йсто 
kai ё dotews ’EAevoivade . ‚ . дедбҳдаи T pe, mpoorafaı тё косрцт) rev 
ефуВоу ката rà арҳаїа vépipa ğyew "Edevoivade tots Ebnßovs т) трітр emi 
дека той Вопдрошёуоѕ . . . iva т) Terpadı еті дека maparépywor та iepà péxpt 
To) ’EAevoeıviov той imo тӯ nóňet ... ёте) kai ó dwuvvrjs roiv Өєоїу 
ФууӘӘе: ката rà márpia т) (ерейа THs Абцуйв ds ўке та iepà kal ў mapamép- 
похса grparid, катй rà афта дё т) evarn emi бека roù Вопдрошёуоѕ mpoová£at 
TO коврлт) тӛу éjr Bev dyew robs enous тадау "EAevaeivade perà TOU abro 
оХўратоѕ таратёртортаѕ та ієрӣ. . . . yevérOar 8ё тй» yvópnv тайтту havepav 
xai т) ёё 'Ape(ov máyov Bovhy kai тӯ Bovi rà» Ф Kat тб iepopávry kal тф 
уде тӛ» Edpodmdar, 

1% С. I. А. 3. 267, inscription on seat in the theatre of Dionysos, 
"E£yygro? ёё Ebrarpibàr xeiporovirov (? Eleusinian, vide Hermes 20, p. 12; 
Dittenberger) ; cf. 20. 241 MvOoxpyorov ’E£nynrov. Ib. 720 (at Eleusis) 
?Ато\\омоу 'E£nygriv 6 Eipodmdav. Eph. Arch. 1895, p. 107 TiBépios 
KAavdios ... iepeds Побіоо "AmóAAovos, ерут) ££ EipodniSav. Bull. Corr. 
Hell, 1882, p. 436 (inscription from Eleusis later than Marcus Aurelius) 
«Етуптйе pvotnpiov. 

19 Eph. Arch. 1883, р. 78 Лейкоу Мёршох елі Bape Өорікюоу rov darò 
дадоууоу.. . nunoavra Ócóv Aoükiov Oùñpov .. . каї AUrokpáropa Марко» AbpnAıov 
"Avrovivo: vide R. 175. Cf. inscription, Bull. Corr. Hell. 1895, p. 119: 

xai софіп kàewòv кай серуду фартора vvkràv 
Anoüs каї Kovpns áyvóv ópüs mpómoXov 
ӧс... 
kai тӨХетас й›ёфт›є... 
Avoovidnv те ешітсеу dydxAvrov "Avrovivov. 
Eph. Arch. ib. p. 109, inscription, 1. 24 (B.c. 329-8) тд» Ктрйко» otkov 
at Eleusis. 

% C. Г. A. 2. 597 (inscription fourth century B. с.) eneh Еф00блиов 
6 ndpeðpos той Bacthéws Kaas кай фӘотіров perà тоў yévovs тфу Ктрк» 
eneun Tey Trepi та Burana; Ib. 4, P- 4 меш бе elvat rots обе! Kypkev 
xai Еўроћтдёу . . . rois рӧстаѕ rods "EAevoir: pvovpévovs év т) aUAj, Tous 9% 
еу dare pvovpévovs еу тф *Edevawie, fifth century в.с. 


Dittenb. Sy. 651 (Eph. Arch. 1890, p. 83), decree of the Eumol- 


ne RPM nM ese Lm 
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pidai found at Eleusis, eed TAgmóAegos rò rod IIXovrewos íepóv xadds 
éxdopnoer, emaweraı айтди... vépew 82 аўтф xal pepida еу pvotypiov тӛ» 
ueydlov kai тӛу трде “Аурау ócgumep Edpodmidav котә. Eph. Arch. 
1895, p. 113, inscription from Eleusis, time of the Antonines, in honour 
of citizen ...1. 17 íepojavrobvra ... kai ròv айтократора pupoavros (sic) 
Лобко» Aipndtov Oünpor, dis елі тб Еге áyayóvra ростіріа каї тобто катй rà 
бештду, kai mpocetdpicavra Etpodnidny cvvayayóvra fme (?) kal émMéyovra 
‘elyouev’ (? do the last words contain some special reference to the 
emperor's initiation). 

іі Bull. Corr. Hell. 1895, p. 113 Udon Посеоуе Mapadwviov боуйттр 
т)» éavris тубро, ‘lepopdvtw vewrépas . . . raiv Oeaiv evoeBeias vexa (first 
century A.D.). Cf. Eph. Arch. 1883, p. 126; y, ll. 4-5 (inscription from 
Eleusis, B.C. 329-8) ек та» Onvaupav тфу 'EAevoiw. roiv Ücoiv ёк той тїс 
mpeoBurépas . . . ёк TOU тўе реотерас. 

12 Bull. Corr. Hell. 1895, p. 113, inscription from Eleusis, елі 
lepeías Pdaovias (first century A.D.). 

мз Жу). Arch. 1894, p. 176, inscription found at Eleusis (late 
imperial period) mentioning Eleusinian (and other) sacred officials, 
Дафупфброє . . . "lepofávrgs . . . ‘lepopdvrides до. [ó] аф éorías ... 
’E£nynrns and ’E£nynral rpeis .. . "lepokrpu£ . .. "laxyayoryós. 6 еті Bong. 
IIupdópos . &aidvvr/s . Havayns. (СІ. Hesych. s.v. Waraies leg. Mavayeis: 
"Абђираш рем) Vide Eph, Arch. 1900, p. 79 (реа) Anunrpos каї 
Көрпе Ilavayjs . . . (second century A. D.) Cf. К. 182, 208. 

ма Eph. Arch. 1883, p. 146 ойра Ка\мото ... ès yépas abavdérav 
iordpe® ёуҳіборо: Anods каї Kovpns Sardnpdpov, ойде pe vurres (2) Ай сорт” 
оу káAMov Хартбиеуай, 


b Eph. Arch. 1885, p. 150: 
TIvpopépov Anunrpos bmeipoxov Чербфаути» 


“Н те kai 'Avrovivov брой Корибдф Barinas 
'Apxouévg теХетоу Естефе џоститбћооѕ. 

95 C. 1. 4. 3. 919 ёрпфор]сасау т) Anyntps xat Köpn. 

B6 75.393 6 аф éorías pundeis mais. Cf. 406, 443-445. 

1 Andoc. тері рист. 110 Karnyöpnoav де pov kai тері ris ixernpias, os 
raradeinv ёүф Фу rà "EAevowio, vopos 8 ein märpıos, ôs а» 69 ikernpiav 
puotnpios, re8vávat. 

и The Улордофбро:: Aeschin. Fals. Legat. $ 133 rois crovdopdpas 
тоф ras puotnpidridas amovdäs EnayyeAkovaı póvot ry ‘EAAjver Фокеіс ойк 


éoneicavro. Cf. Б. 175. 
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19 The ‘EmpeAnrai: Arist. Ath. Polit. 57 6 82 Bacideds mpórov меу 
pvorypiov émpedetrat perà тӛу émpieAgràv ods б Önpos exetpordvet, úo неу é£ 
"A6nvalop dmävrav, Eva 8 Eipohmdav Фа 82 Knptxav. Lysias, кат. Аубок. 4 
ау... *Avdoxidns . . . Adxn Вавдейе, йХХо та ў ӛтер Hav koi vridet kai 
edyas elfera, ката та märpıa, тй неу Ev тб évOdde "Елеусігір, та de ev тф 
“ЕХеусізм іерф, kai ris Eoprns émipednoetas ростпріогѕ. 

200 The “еротові: Pollux, 8. 107 8éxa vres Tiepomoiot] &Bvov Ovatas ras 
mevraernpidas, ті» «is Ajo», ri» ер Bpavpàwi, rj» тӛ» “Нракдеішу, тїр 
"Edevoivade. Lycurgean inscription referred to supra, К. 182, mentions 
of leporrotol of ёк BovArjs. 

ж The 'E£pygrai: vide R. 180, 182, 186, 188, 193. Lysias, xar. 
”Аэдок. 5 10 rois дурафов [vdpors| каб obs EinoAmidas é£yyobvra. Andoc. 
тєрї тӛ» Мост. 116 & Каћа, mávrov брбрӧтоу dvociórare, mparov мер 
ёётуй, Knptxov dy, ob Gordy aot e&nyeiodaı. 


20 а *Iepobavrns: Anth. Pal. Append. 246: 
ôs rederds dvéjawe xal Öpyıa ravvuxa ріст 
EüpóNmov, mpoxéev ірербессар бта, 
Eph. Arch. 1883, p. 81 (TAaixos): 


друа macıv epawe Bporois фаєсірӣрота Anovs 
elvaerés, Sexdt 8 Abe mpös dÜavárovs' 

$ кайду ёк paxápev pvoTípiv, ob pdvov eva 
tov Üávarov Óvgrois ov какду, AAN dya6óv. 

b Hesych. s. 2. iepopávrns ростауеубѕ, lepeds ó rà pvorhpia derxvvav. 

с Luc. Аейфау. то evruyxdva дабойуф те Kai ієрофдут каї rois. dAXois 
dppnromoris Aewíav ctpovow aydnv еті тї» dpxiw, éykAnpa énáyovres, ort 
àvópatev abrovs, kai табта єй elBàs бт LE обпер боі0бусау dvóvvpol ré cla 
xal ойкеті ёуораатої ws йр iepórvpo: Fon уеуерциеуоі, 

d Philostr. Уйа Apoll. 4. 18 б 82 iepopávrys ойк EBoükero mapéxew тй 
{єра, 

е Arnob. Adv. Gent. 5. 25 Eumolpus, a quo gens ecfluit Eumolpi- 
darum et ducitur clarum illud apud Cecropios nomen et qui postea 
floruerunt Caduceatores, hierophantae atque praecones. Тас. Hisi. 
4. 83 Ptolemaeus... Timotheum Atheniensem e gente Eumolpidarum, 
quem ut antistitem caerimoniarum Eleusine exciverat, quaenam illa 
superstitio, quod numen, interrogat. 


f Plut. Alcıb. 22 (in the indictment of Alcibiades) £xovra orori» 
оїаутер lepojávrgs ёш» декубе rà ірі... robs 0€ dAXovs éraipovs pXaras 
тросауорефорта кай ёпбптаѕ тарӣ rà vouipa kai та кабєстукбта vmó те Eùpoà- 
miday каї Курокоу xai тӛр іереор rGv ёё '"EXevaivos. 
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в Max. Tyr. Diss. 12. 6 émgpásavro aùr Kpures каї EöpoAmida. 

h Paus. 2. 14, І, at Keleai near Phlius, т9 Ajpyrp: Ò? éviavro? reráp- 
Tov тїр тӨХет)у Kal ob Kara Eros йуоџсі. іерофдутпе 0€ ойк és тб» Віоу mávra 
dmoüéOewrat, ката 82 ёкастпу тӨХетду GAdoré естш Gros сфісір aiperds, 
AauBávov, fjv. EdeAn, kai уораїка. каї ravra меу diddopa r&y "EXevoin vopi- 
(ovat, та de ес айт)» ту тӨХетду Ekeivan есте шіре. 

i Stobae. vol 4, p. 73 (Meineke), quoting from Iuncus тері уўроз, 
фттоу éobiavy ў) тімоу ó mpecBirns adpodiciov те дтехбиеров Фатерей 
1єрофаутт<. 

k Schol. Arist. Ran. 372 rovroow 4таубФ” тара thy тоў lepopdvrov xai 
дадобҳоо mpöppnaw rijv Ev тў покр стой. 

1 Hippol. Philosoph. 5. 8 (Miller, p. 115) 6 iepobdurns . . . eivovyi- 
opévos бий kwveiov Kal тасар бтпртісрёуоѕ THY саркікђу yévegw vuKTos еу 
"EAevoirt теу rà peydda kai йррпта pvotnpta Boa kal кёкраує Xéyav * iepdv 
éreke nótna kovpóv Boyd Boyan. 

m Aelian, Frag. 10 app ris ўи... ботер GOnoev éavràv és тд меуаро» 
Qépov, Evda ӛйтоу тё iepoávrg uóvo mapeAdeiv бєштд» Av. 

п Walz, Rhet. Graec. (Sopatros), p. 121 kat тАёо» €yov арллугоу durav 
2... ёлїбөдєї тїз lepoávrov катакодса: форс. 

208 ‘Tendpayris: vide R. 191, 193, 194. Istros ap. Schol. Soph. 
О. C. 681 ó 8 ”Iorpos rìs Anpmrpos elvat oréppa Tijv puppivny каї тђи 
рака . , . kat тӛу іерофаутту 8 кай тағ іерофдутадас kal тбу дабобхоу kai Tas 
@ as lepeías puppivns &yew стёфароу. 

204 Феда: Photius, 5.7. yévos éarw "Абфудос ёк de rovrov ý iépeia 
тўе Anpntpos kal Көрпе, ў púovoa Toùs piotas év'EXevotw. Plut. de Exil. 17 
EöpoAmov ôs ёк Өракпѕ нетастас wince Kal pue? тойу "EAAnvas. 

%5 Kipvres, R. 166, 172, 190, 2029 f. Aeschin. 3. 18 rots iepeis каї 
tas lepeias imevOtvous elvat keħeúet ó vönos, кай où póvov idig GAA xai rà убт, 
EöpoAmidas kai Knpuxas каї rots üAAovs dmavras. Cf. C. 1. A. 2. 597. 
Walz, Rhet. Graec. vol. 8, p. 118 mpd mdvrav ёттатте |6 {єрокйръё| 
Önpocia т)» сиотдр. 

а Дабогхов: R. 184, 189, 202°, 218. Schol, Aeschin. Fals. Legat. 
Dind. p. 82 íepojávra. меу Айрутров 4лд Edpodnidav, Aagdovxos 8 ато 
Knpikav. 

b Arist. Zleusin. Dind. vol. 1, p. 417 EipoAmidaı те каї Kipures és 
Посєдё re xai “Ерші дуаферовтев icpopdvras, оі dè бадойоуз mapeixovro. 

* Aelian, Frag. 10 (Suidas, p. 857 D, s. v. Aadovxei) Eifavro де xai 
т) BovA5 (BovAaig Bernhardy) каї т) Köpn dıa те тбу iepojavràv каї той 


дадойхоу сотпріау avrois. 
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а Schol. Arist. Ran. 482 èv rois Anvaixois буо: rod /моуйтоу 6 бабобхов 
karéyav Мартада héyer’ кайеїтє бебу" ка! oi imaxotortes Вобаг * Хере’ “Taye 
тАоитоддта. 

e Xen. Hell. 2. 4, 20 КЛебкритос ó тӛу ростё» xüpvf. For the 
ієрокӯрё vide also Dionysos, R. 1244. 

2068 Female дабобхов: C. 7. С. 1535. 


b Luc. Kardmkous 22 eimé ро, éredécOns yap, © Kimore, та "Edevoina 
Әй Хор Sri—ovy биоїа rois ékei та еубаде ; ей Aéyes* 1800 уой» mposépxerai 
dadovxovca ris. 

9" Euseb. Praep. Ev. 3. 12 (from Porphyry) ev 2 rois кат” "EXevoiva 
puotnpins 6 ме» 1єрофйуттс eis eikóva той Snusoupyod Evarevaleraı, дадобхов 
82 els Hy Mov: кай б pèv emt Bape eis ті» ceAjvqv. 6 86 ієрокӯриё "Eppo?. 
Cf. Apollo, Geogr. Reg. ‘ Delos ’ (two Кйрчкес ёк Tod yévous r&v Клрйко» 
тод rijs puotnptorides officiating in the worship of the Delian Apollo). 


ec 


208 'YSnavds: Hesych. 5.2. ó dymoris àv Edevowior, Pollux, 1. 35 
тері puotnpiav reAowvrov Kai Tedoupévar’. . . iepopavrat 8gBoUxyor кђрикєѕ 
onovdodspor {реи тағауеіс турфдрог vwd Üpvirpua ӛшттрідес, lakxayaryós 
yàp xai kovporpódos тіс kai даєрітпе kal бта тоғабта, Wia тё» "Arrıkov. 

209 чу аф ¿srias mais: vide supra, R. 193, 196. Harpocr. s.v. аф 
éorias робсбас "Iraios ё тб трі: Kadvddva’ 6 аф écrías pvoúpevos 
’AOnvaios ду mávres. Lex. Rhet. p. 204 аф ésrías punOivar ó ёк тфу 
mpoxpirav "A@nvaiwy кАйро Хахд» mais Onuooía робе. Porph. de Abst. 
4. 5 ӛтер yap ё rois puornpiots ó dd’ éorias Aeyöpevos mais bs dvri mávrov 
rÓv pvovpévav ámopeiMacera тӛ Belov, dxpiBds Әрбу та mpooreraypeva. 

Time, ritual, and order of the ceremonies, 


Vide К. 175 for date of the owovdai for the lesser and greater 
mysteries, 

30 Lesser mysteries at Agrai: vide R. 168, 175, 185, 190. 

а Plat. Rep. 2, p. 364 E (cf. Gorgias, p. 497 С) as mpd тӛ» peyddov 
pvoTypioy rà pixpa mapaboréor. 

b Steph. Byz. s.v. “Аура xepiov .. . fore 82... ris “Аттікфе ёи ф та 
pikpà nvornpia emirekeira, piunpa тӛу тері тоу Дібрџсоу. 

9 Schol Aristoph. P/u/. 846 pvaripia 82 dio reAeira той ёлачтоб 
Anunrpı каї Көру, rà шкрё каї rà peyáAa, каї ort та ракрӣ Фатер трокабарсіх 
xdi mpodyveugis rv peyddav . . . jcav 82 rà меу реуйћа THs Дӯрлтроѕ, та ёё 
шкра Персефбип тіс avrís Üvyarpós. 6 ёё pvounevos тд iparıov, ô <фбрв ev 
тӯ punoes, ойдётоте amedvero, uéxpis dv тео dana} дарро. Diod. Sic. 
4. 14 Anpyrnp mpàs тд» кабаррбу rod кертайрон фбиоу rà pikpa pvornpia 
owveornoaro, тӛу ‘Hpaxhéa riga. 
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d Plut. Demetr. 26 Zypayev | Anuzrptos] drt Bovderat wapayevdpevos ebOis 
punOnvat каї тїр тећєтђи йтасау ато тӛу шкрёу йур тфу émomrikóv mapaa- 
Вей” тото 8 ой дєштӧр ўи ойде yeyovós трдтероу, àÀÀà rà икра той ”Аубеотц- 
рабиов ётеХодуто, та де peydAa Tod Вопброшфиов" émómrevov де rotAáywrrov 
ітд тӛу neydAwv Evinuröp dtadetrovres ... EröAuneev dvrewreiv. Пуббдоров б 
бабодхов. 


€ Clem, Alex, Strom. 5. 11 (p. 688-680 Р.) ойк ámewóros dpa kal ry 
puornplov rey map’ "EAAnow pyet меу та кабароча кабатер kai rois Bapßapoıs тд 
Aovrpóv. Mera таёта 8 €or) каї та шкрйа pvorypia д:даскаћаѕ rid brddeow 
Exovra каї протараскєиђѕ тӛу реХЛАбртор, rà де peydda, тері тд» сортартор 
> es "uf , һ , $14 eae , . 
ой pavOdvew Erı ӘтоХейтета, епоттейвір 8 Kal mepivoeiv thv Te iow xai rà 
mpdypara, 
f C. Т. A. 2. 315 тері бу drayyé\Novew of empedntal тӛу pvornpiov 
е ^ , а 20 > ^ \ y ^ » 4 х € 
Әтер tis Üvaías Пу 6бисау Ev vois трбе "Aypav uvormpios . . . етеді) дё ої 
EemipeAnrtal. . . трбтербр те ev тӯ Óvaía Tov рєуало» рәоттріш» emeneAndnrav 
E ; E Р : ; к ысу А RP UNS 
tis Üvoias Kal viv teOvxact rà Gwrnpia rais Üeais Umép tis Bovis каї тоў 


Onpov, 


в Himer. Or. 3. §3 (p. 432) vivéap ... $ 4 viv mdovota неу "Duccoi xai 
Savi rà vápara, kai ráya dy оё |? Anois] pavreverat тада» 6 тотарде rà 
pvoripia, Cf. Himer. Ecl. то, 16 тар "особ pvotixais дхдав. Polyaen. 
Strat. v. 17 тду 'Duccóv, ob тб» кабариду redotot rois €Aárroct 
puornptos, 


h Suidas, s.v. "Аура" Anunrpos iepóv о тіс móÀeos трӛс тф "ооф. 
Cf. Hesych. ғ. v. " Aypav. xwpiov "Arrıröv Ew ris wédews {єрдї Anpytpos. 


е 


i Athenae. 2534 Aoüps 92 ó Zápios év т) Sevrépa xal єікоотў ra 
icropiàv kai аўтду тд» їбифаААо›»' as of неустог тәу беду kai. ФОтатог | 7$ 
móe: тараса” | ёутайба yàp Anpntpa каї Anunrpiov | dua тарту” ó карб" | 
Xj] мер та оєрий тўе Kópns pvornpta | čpxe tva тоот. 


Date of the greater mysteries: vide R. 175, 187. 


зи Plut, Рой. 6 (referring to the battle of Naxos) 'Evixer дё peyaroıs 
ристпріоѕ" kai wapeixev olvoxönpa XaBpias 'AOnvaíote каб “кастор Eviavröv TH 
кту Өлі бека тоб Вопдрошёро. 012. с. 28 Eixdd: yàp ў Фроорӣ Bondpo- 
pudvos «ісйхбң kvornpiov бутор, 7 тбу "Іакҳор 66 dareos 'EAevaivade menmovan, 
Philostr. Vif. Soph. Kayser 2, p. 104 óvoua неу д) rà троаттеїф [riis 
*Edevoivade Aeadópov] Чера Zvxj та 06 "Edevowdéev iepà ётеда» «іс йоту 
äyacıv, ёкєї dvanavovow, С. 7. С. 523 (inscription about the time of 
Hadrian, found at Athens, now at Oxford), on the 17th of Boedro- 
mion Ашур Кёр ФАфака: on the 18th rpvyyróv Atovio@ xai rois dAdo 
бесіс. 

FARNELL, Mi Аа 
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33 Ер), Arch. 1887, p.3: inscription from Eleusis (third century в.с.) 
ywopéyvs тіс тағууіреив тӛр "ЕЛеусшішу trav peydhov €» tois fregw als 
ботратйулке. Cf. ib. 1883, р. 123, L 46 т)» mevrerppióa тә» 'EXev- 
ewicv. 


Ritual. 

213 Hesych. s. v. 'Ayvppós* тбу риотпріоу pépa mporn. 

214 The mpóppgois, R. 172, 202%. Luc. Demon. p. 34 éróhugoe ёё 
more xai AGnvaiove éporijma. дппосіа vis троррдсеое dkovcas, dia riva alriav 
drroxdeiover tots BapBdpovs. Id. Alex. p. 38 reMerjv cuvicrara xai да- 
Sovytas kal iepoþavrias трибу 41е dei teAovpeyns fjuepàv кай év per т) 
трфтп mpdppyois Tj», orep "Абһууоз, тойт еі ris Geos ) Xproriavds ў 
"Emixoüpetos Ket karágkomos тё» dpyiwy devyéro. Pollux, 8. go 6 & 
Васе ростпріоу проёстукє . .. mpoayopever de rois év airig dméxecOar 
puormplov, 


18 Hesych. s.v.”AAade шівтас ўрёра ris тӛ» '"AÓjvgot pvornplav: vide 
К. 185. Hesych. s.v. ‘Perot: év тӯ "Аттік) боо elaiv ol трде тӯ "EXevoine 
“Perroi, руно xai ó меу mpós Tj баћаттр ris mpeoßurdpas Geoü vopiferav 
6 Bé mpós тӛ ото ris veorépas* Әбеу rois Aovrpois dyviterOas rois Odors. Cf. 
Paus. т. 38, 1. Walz, Rhetores Graeci, vol. viii, p. 114 (Sopatros) роу 
8 rois кабартїо rois mpd тїз TeAeris évrvyxádvew. Tertull. de Baptism. 5 
Certe ludis Apollinaribus et Eleusiniis tinguuntur idque se in regenera- 
tionem et impunitatem periuriorum suorum agere praesumunt. 


nea Eur. Jon 1075 Тӛ» rodivpvov бебу, el тері kaAMuxópown mayais 
Хаштада бєорду єікадо» dvrvos бета, Cf. R. 164. 


b Paus. т. 38, 6 'EXevowios бот... $péap каХодиеуор KadXixopoy 
€vÜa mparov ’EXevowiav ai yuvaixes дорду ёттутау кай Два» és тй» бебу. 
Apollod. 80. т, с. 5, $ І, 2 еті тір dm éxeivns к\лбєйтау 'AyéXaaror 
Петрау екабите (Алилттр | mapa Tò xaddixopoy ppéap Kadotpevov. СІ. Clem. 
Protrept. р. 16 Р. фрёат: ёткаб е Avsrovpévg. тобто rois pvovpevos 
Gmayopeveras els ёта viv, fva р) Soxoiev of rereAcopévot шивоба THY 
Sdupoperny, 

с Et Mag. 429. 42 ‘Hpeporaddés' фопкой» ёрюу ӘатетокӘибез, Ф 
xpórrai mpos ras lepoupyias "Adnvaioı ds Өєбдоро ó Ilavayjs mpocayopevet ev 
TO прото тері Knpükov yévovs. 

4 Phot. s. 7. xpoxoiv’ oi piorar ӛз фасі крбк т)» беби» хера Kul тд» 
тода дуадобутас xal Aéyerat тойто крокоб»" ol дё ёт: éviore крбкф каба!- 
povrat. 

* Himerius, vii. 2, p. 512 'Arrude wos 'Eħevoívaðe gas йотар 
фере» reheve: kai Әреурата, ўнёроу трофй ууорісрата. 
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f Plut. 4/22. 34 Ovoia кай xopeias kal тоХЛа тёр Üpepévev каб óBiv 
ієрёу, бта» é£ckaívoct тӛу "Iaxxov, bn” dvdynns ebehetrero. 

g Strabo, 400 Потацоі & eiciv ó шу Kndivads . . . péwv дё à тоб 
medio, ed’ of каї ў yebupa ka of yepvpiopoi. Hesych, s. v. Tedvpís ... 
üvdpa екей (еті tis yepipas| кабе(биеров rav Ev ’EAevaivı pvornpior |? dyopévov] 
avyrakumröuevov EE óvouárav скӧрџата Aéyew eis той évüófovs тоХітас. 
Suidas, 5. v. Гефәріс Жат каї émeisakros of yàp Tejwpaio évo, For 
the "Iáxxov énodoxn vide R. 185. 

217 а Moral tests applied to candidates: Liban. Or. Corinth. vol. iv, 
р. 356 (Reiske) ойто: yap та re Ga кабарсіс elvat rois. pioras ё» кошд 
Mpoayopevovet, otov тӛс xeipae тїр Pux, т)» wri "EAAnvas elvan Cf. 
р. 368 тд кһрууна тойто knprrera, * бетш rds xeipas и) кабарбе ’AOnvaiwv’ 
Зеуе [? leg. etre] ‘dors офё» [Lobeck, em. фем}»] dowveros.” (Lobeck’s 
emendation is proved by the citation of the formula in Theo Smyrnaeus, 
De Utilit, Math. p. 15 (Hiller), and by Origen zz Cels. 3. 59.) Suet. 
JVero, c. 34 Peregrinatione quidem Graeciae et Eleusinis sacris, 
quorum initiatione impii et scelerati voce praeconis summoventur, 
interesse non ausus est. Apollod. Bibl. 2, c. 5, $ 12 ['HpexAgs] pù 
Ovvápevos ідеї» ra ристђра, énadnmep ойк ў» Йуломбуов тд» Kevravpou фбуоу 
dynobeis тд Edpddmov тӛте ёрие. Andoc. De Myst. $ 33 (р. 36, 
Baiter) àv pù peraddBy тӛ népnrov pépos «àv Үу)фау ka dripwOy 6 Evöeifas 
ене Knows obroci, ойк Ф естір abri els тӛ іерӛ» roiv бесі» elaiévat fj dmo- 
Bavéirai. = 

b Rules of abstinence: Liban. Joc. с), каї idig mddw rò el той al roù ў 
el тойде ёуєйсо, où kaÜapós mápe Kai moAAN rovrov тара rois pvoTaywyois 
ётиш аа. Paus. 1. 37, 4 (beans tabooed) dors дё 789 reri» "ЕХеусір 
«беу ў та xadovpeva "'Opduxà émeAé£aro, oldev 5 Хеуә. Porph, De Adbstin. 
4. 16 тараууёХ\ета. yàp kai EXevaive arexeodaı катоікидіоу ридор каї іүб0шу 
кай кийно» pois re каї phaw. СЕ R. 18. Plut. De Sollert. Anim. 35 
TpiyAav de rovs ёр "ЕМєџсїи pioras weßopevovs tore. Ov. Fast. 4. 535: 

Quae quia principio posuit ieiunia noctis, 
Tempus habent mystae sidera visa cibi, 

зе The religious service in the reXearzpiov. 

a Luc. De Sallat. 15 теетђь o88€ шау doriy ейреіу dvev ópyraeos, 

b Clem. Alex. Zrofrepz. p. xr P. rà рустпра ойк ёѓёорҳўсоши 
orep '"AlxidBgr Хеуоза. Synes. in Dion. p. 52 С dei та шкра éro- 
wretoat трд тё» рец буш» каї xopetoar прі» Sadovyjaa xai dadovyjoa трі» 
{єрофаутта. 

© Clem. Alex. Protrept. p. 12 Ато de каї Köpn Әрара д cyevécOn» 
pvorırdv каї т)» тарти каї THY dprayny каї тӛ mevdos айта» Edevais QaSovxet. 

Аа? 
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а Apulei. Meram. 6 Per tacita secreta cistarum et per famulorum 
tuorum draconum pinnata curricula... et illuminarum Proserpinae 
nuptiarum demeacula et luminosarum filiae inventionum remeacula et 
cetera quae silentio tegit Eleusinis Atticae sacrarium. 


e Tertull. Ad Nat. ii. p. 30 Cur rapitur Cereris sacerdos si non tale 
Ceres passa est? Cf. Asterius, Encom. martyr. p. 194 (Combe) oix 
кє тӛ катабйдочор тд скотешду kal аі сєруаї Tod iepodvrov mpas rjv iéperav 
туртуу, pdvou трде ибир; ovx ai Хаштадес oBevvurrar; xai 6 поћіѕ kal 
dvapiOunros Oros Tijv ccrgplav adrav elvat vopifovor rà êv rQ axóro парй ràv 
ёо mparróueva. Lact. Div. Inst. epitom. 23 His (Isidis sacris) etiam 
Cereris simile mysterium est, in quo facibus accensis per noctem 
Proserpina requiritur, et ea inventa ritus omnis gratulatione et tae- 
darum iactatione finitur. 

f Plat. Symp. p. 210 А табта rà éperwà tows кйу od punbeins, rà de 
rédea xai enomrıra ойк ol ei olós T Av eins. 

8 Himer. Ecl 10, $ 4, p. 176 об pipnodpevos tov руатікду vópov, ôs 
ётфттт те кай púorty нері(ег тбу xpóvov. 

h Stobae. from Themistius (Plutarch) тері yoxjs (vol. iv, р. 107, 
Meineke) rére тасха máÜos olov of rederais peydhas ópyia(ópevot . . . 
mAdvaı rà трбта xai теріброшай komóDes kal дй скбтооѕ тие Фтоптовг поре 
xai dréAearot, elra mpd тоў reAous аўто? та Üewà тарта, фрікп каї трбро каї 
iBpas каї барВоѕ. ёк 82 robrou pas rı Cavpáciov йттуттоє, кай тбто: кабарої 
xai Nepaves 28 алто, povàs kal Xopelas kai cepvdryras dkovapárav іерб» каї 
$acpárev dyiwv fyovres* Фу als ó mavreAjs ўд) xai pepunpévos Әейберов 
yeyovóe kai äberos терифу corepavopévos ёрукібе kai счрєоті óciows Kat 
кабароів avdpanı. 

i Plut. de profect. virt. p. 81 E 6 8 évrós yevdpevos кай реуа pos dav 
otov dvakrópov dvotyop.évav. 

k Walz, Rhetores Graeci, vol. viii, p. 114 (Sopatros): ёте ой» «ісе 
тб» рактброу yeyevnpat kai porre àv lepopávrgy dpa kal бабойхор тедѓаши 
2.. Фер апд тӛу dvakrópov ёт’ ераутф Eevilöpevos. 

1 Themist. Or. 5. 71 2 о rod ved rà прот еа шијсаѕ els та dvdxropa 
rj» tederiv xaraßyoera. СЕ К. 202m, Inscription from Eleusis (late 
period) £A. Arch. 1883, p. 79: 

Ф piora, тӛте p «єг dvarröpov ек трофауе?та 
Мий» еу dpyevvais. . . . 


Cf. R. 206b. 
m Tatian, Jn Graec. З Zebs tH Óvyarpi avyyiyverai, kai ў Óvyárgp ат 


e 


ӧтоў кү r 5.2 ` \ , H ` D 
airod xvet. paprupycet pot viv "EAevais каї Ópákov б ристікде Kal ’Oppbevs 9 
‘A >, " , x с P 
Gipas 8 епібесбе «Bios! Аёушу. 'Aibevebs üpmá(e т)» Köpmv Kat ai 


MA Penna es nier cs iaa i 
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zpáfes abro) yeydvact риотіра” к\айн Алифтар Tijv Üvyarépa кай ries 
йдтатфьта 0:4 robs " AÓnvaíovs. $ 


n Max. Tyr. Diss. 30 е Аокобов é pot unde тір брҳђ» состўсасби 
бортде kai теХетіс бебу ёо tives fj yeopyot трӛтов ме» еті Алуф ornodpevor 
Awviae xopous, трӛтов de еті о Anpntpe ёру. 


о Hippol. Philosoph. p. 115, Miller, "A@nvaios pvodvres "ЕЛєџсіма 
kai етібекудбртес Tois €momrevovoi TÒ péya kai Oavpaoroy xai тећебтатоу 
епоттакӛр uvarüptov, еу quon) теберіснеуор отаууу, 

P Plutarch, Frag. xxiii. of дё dpyaio: ka} трайаітероу Ermeıpov kai ӘйХоу 


ёк тӛу 'EAevawiov reAerv, 
79 Prayer, mystic formulae, sacrifice. 


a Lysias, 6. Бї Odros evdds ото\ђи pupovpevos và iepà етедеікрме rois 


, , 422 ^ ^ хм 3 f 
арујтоцс каї eine vj) ovr rà апбрртта. 


b Procl zn Tim. 293c ё rois "EXevowiows iepois els меу тд» ойрауду 
avaßAdwavres 68боу ‘ vie, karaBAéyavres de els ті» үй» © rokvie' (Lobeck, 
Aglaoph. р. 782 emends ve, кде, which is found in the parallel state- 
ment of Hippolytus, Ref. Omn. Haer. 5. 7, p. 146). 


с Clem. Alex. Protrepi. p. 18 P. Kdore rò oivÖnpa '"EXevowiov 
pvotnpiov’ Evnorevoa, Emiov тбу kvkeüva, EhaBov ек Kiorms, éyyevoápevos 
(MS. épyacdpevos) debe pny els ка\або» kai ек каХабоу els xiorny (cf. 10. беуісаса 
ў BavBà rj» And, Öpeyeı kvkeva айту). 

d Athenaeus, 478° IIoMpov Еу тё тері той біоу x@diov фут * pera дё 
таёта thy тєхєтїө motel каї aipel та ек тїз Oaddpns xai vépet Soot дро (dv фо: 
emend. Casaubon) тд керуов mepternvoxdres. тойто 8 égriv dyyelov 
epapeoty қо» ё» айтф поХойѕ xorvAiakovs KexodAnpévous’ бесі 2 Ev abrois 
öppwvor, рйкорес Хемкоі, mupoi, крібаі, micos, Хабиро, Фурог, факоі, кбарог, 
(etal, Врёроѕ, таХ4бюу, нём, EAatov, olvos, ydAa, Giov Фриоу ámAvrov, 6 de 
тодто Baordoas olov М№куофорђсаѕ тойтор yevera. СІ. Pollux, 4. 103 rd 
керуофбро» čpxnpa 0%” Sr Nirva ў ёсҳаріда (bepovres. 

e Schol. Plat. Gorg. 497 С éAéyero mpós тӛу uvovpévev raUra* ек Tupmdvov 
Zhayov, ёк KupBddrov Emov, ёкєруофбртта ... vn vóv maoröv imédvor, СІ. 
Firm. Mat. de error. 18 (p. 102, Halm) ек rvumávov ВеВрака, ёк курВаћоо 
тепока, yeyova шосте " Arreos. 

f Hom. H. Dem. 206 т) 8 (Anpyrpe) Seas Merávepa. didov pedindéos 
oivov | тАйсао?, ў 8 dvéveva" ob уар бешлбу of &aoxe | rivew otvov épvÓpóv, 
ävaye © dp’ dds kal Dop | добуш фата» mépev yAnxavı тєрєй. 

8 ? Animal sacrifice: Schol. Arist. Жи. 282 ойк éfjv rà Ovdpeva 
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Anpirept xai Tepcepdvy Жо фію ; in the mepiBodos of the temple, R. 
176, 180, 186.” Arist. Ran. 337: 


Ф тбтиа moÀvriugre Anpnrpos Kópy, 
és 700 pot тросепреибе ҳорєіоу kpeàv. 


Cf. Plato, Rep. 378 А. Plut. PAok. 28 Merz» Xovovra xorpidwv év 
Kavĝápo Aypevı кӯтоѕ ovvédaBe. 


+0 The feast of ПАтиохда : Athenae. 496 A IMnpoxön . . . xpavrat дё 
адтф еу 'EAevoim тӯ reXevraig ràv ристпріоу ўшќра, Ду Kal дт avro) mpoc- 
ayopevover тАңнохбас ё» jj доо mAnpoxdas mÀnpócavres, rjv рер mpós 
dvarolàs тй» O6 трбе Siow d»weráuevo, dvarpémovsiw етіеуовртек pow 
puru».  pynpoveoe, 8 abrv kal 6 Tov Ilepitovv ... 
fva mAnpoxdas ráoð ес хӨбло» 
хас’ edpnpos трохеореу. 
Hesych. s. v. тАуроҳбп. т) torepaia ўрёра тӛу pvavgplov KxorvdoKovs mÀg- 
робат, obs xadovat тАңнодбав. Pollux, 10. 74: mAnnoxdnw . . . керареобу 
dyyéiov . . . Ф хрӛзта: rjj reAevraía тди руоттрішу, 


#1 The "Emdavpiov juépa: Philostr. Vit. Apoll. 4. 18 "Hv шу 8j 
'"Emibevpíe» ўрќра. Та 82 "Еладайра perà mpópprciv кай rà Íepeía дедро 
(leg. “ірі Bepo? vide Rhein. Mus. 1902, 4) pueiv "Adyvaloıs ттр» 
erri бота делтера” rovri ёё еубрасау *AoKAnmod Evera, бте 8) epinoav abröv 
Яковта "Emilavpátev ope pvornpiov. dyeAjoarres 8¢ ої moÀAol той nveiodaı 
тєрї тӛу ”АтоЛАфиоу eixov . . . 6 82 їєрофйутт< oix EBoukero napexew та iepd, 
BH yap ay поте риса убпта, unè Thy "EXevotva avoiga аубрфто м) кабарф 
та дашбуш. СІ. Paus. 2. 26,8. Arist. Ath. Pol. 56 тортду $ émeue- 
Мето [ó dpyev] тӛс те тф *Атк\түтїф yevopévns Grav olkovpaat piorat, 


?3 ? Mystic doctrine. 


August. de Civ. Dei, хх. De Cereris sacris Eleusiniae, de quibus 
iste Varro nihil interpretatus nisi quod attinet ad frumentum. Porph. 
de Abst. 4. 22 фао\ 82 каї TpurróAeuov "Abnvaioıs vonoÜerisa, каї тфу 
»óuev airay rpéis frt Xevokpárgs Ауе. бардар "EAevai тойаде yoveis 
Tınäv, беоду картоф dyddkew (ба py civerda. Cf. the йурафо: vópor, К. 
201. Сіс. AX. І. 9 та Eipokmddy márpi. Сіс. Tusc. 1. 13 remini- 
scere quoniam es initiatus quae traduntur mysteriis. Isocr. Paneg. 28 
T&v ejepyegiv ds oy oldv re Хо Ñ rois pepvnpévois àroúew, Synes. 
Dion. р. 48 A ’Apwrrorédys dgio? rods Terekeapevous où набеу ri бе алла 
табеіу kal Әатебіма уеуорбуоув Inkovdrı émurndeious. 
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*55 ? Moral influence of the mysteries. 
a Hom. 27. Dem. 366-369: 
Тий дё сұйароба per’ абауйтопо1 peyioras, 
тфу Ò adunocdvrev tios ©ттєта ўрата тазта 
of кеу ш] Ovoiaios тебу pévos Ааскортаі 
«бауғоя Epdovres Evaloına дбра TeAoürres, 

b Arist. Ran. 455: 
pévors yap jpiv Хо кої феууов Әарбр єттї» 
Soot реропреб eù- 
сє@ў те dmyoner 
Tpómov тері tots Ееуоус 
кай rots Otras. 

с Jd. 886 : 

Anunrep т) брёраса riv epi» фреуа 
elvai pe тӛр coy dov pvornpior. 

4 Andoc. De Myst. p. 44 Baiter ($ 125) сурфкег ó mávrov туєтМмфтато$ 
ёьбротоу тў pyrpi каї rjj боуатрі, lepeds dv ris uyrpós каї ris Óvyarpós ... об’ 
Bee то Oem. Td. p. 36, $ 3X mpós 82 rovros нербцабе каї éopáxare тої» 
Éeotv rà lepd, (va тұшордотте uev rods daeBobvras софте д rods undev adixodvras. 

ө Arr. Epici. ii. 21, 422 obras фра yiverar rà puornpia, otras és 
фартасіаи ёрҳбреба ёт. Еті тадеіа каї ётауорбосе: той Biov xarerrdOy, 

f Diog. Laert. vi. 2, $ 39 'A&oivrav abróv [broyé] "Абүміоу punOivar 
xai Aeyóvrav as еу “Абоу tpocdpias of pepunpévot tvyxavovat, ГеХоіоу, en, ei 
*Aynoidaos неу kai "Етарешфудас Ev TG ВорВбро Bii£ovaw, ейтедеіс 0 reves 
pepunpévor Ev rais paxdpav vamos Evovrat, 

в Sopatros, in Walz, Rhet. Graec. 8. 114 ёсоши дій т)» теетђь проз 
тасар dperqy éroiuóraros. 

Groups of Eleusinian deities. 

?^ Tò део = Demeter and Kore: vide R. 175, 180, 182, 183, 185, 
187. Inscriptions, E. Arch. 1894, р. 195, and 1896, p. зу. Andoc. 
De Myst, 124. Cf. К. 191 ‘Н mpeofivrépa xai ў vewrépa. 

235 4 бебе and 4 бей = ? Plouton and Persephone: vide inscription on 
relief at Eleusis, Ерл. Arch. 1886, Піу. 3 Avotpaxidns dvéðnre бєй бе. 
C. I. А. 2. 1620€; 3. 1109 Koopnrns ёфВоу ієрей Өєой xai Oes 
Elpnvaios: vide R. 180 rà беф mentioned in company with 7 беа and 
ó beds. 

2:8 т des and Plouton : vide R. 182,190. Inscription, circ. 100 B.C., 
on Eleusinian relief, Eph. Arch. 1886, Ші». 3 (cf. Ath. Mitth. 1895, 
р. 262, n. 2) Aaxparelöns Zworparov “Ікаривік icpeds бео0 xai бейе xai 
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EiBovdéws ... Xapıornpiov Anpyrpt каї Көру kai беф kai бей xai EvBovrd... 
dvéOnxev, ПӘойто». ТриптдАеров, Oed. Oeds: for restoration of inscrip- 
tion vide Heberdey in Festschrift für Benndorf, p. 111, Taf. 4. 
С. Т. A. 2. 948 (circ. в.с. 310) Totode ётофато 6 iepojávrgs [riv 
к\т» orpôloa rà IMovron каї т)» vpán[e(av xoopioa| ката тї pavreíav 
rod Oeo: see Hermes, vi p. 106. Ер). Arch. 1895, p. 99 ў той 
Movrovos iépeia: inscription from Eleusis, circ. 300 B. c. 

?7 Fubouleus, in conjunction with 7 бей and ó дєбє: vide R. 180. 
Votive inscription found near the Ploutonion at Eleusis, fourth 
century в.с. Eph. Arch. 1886, p. 262 EufovAei Bavrıdeus .. . Acdav- 
тоб... dvéÜnka» ; vide Zeus, R. 55%, 56. Cf. Dionysos, К. 132. 
C. I. G. Add. 23479: late epigram identifying Eubouleus and Hades. 

Triptolemos. 

28 Arr, Ерсі. Diss. т. 4, 30 ТриптоХеро Íepà kai. Вороўѕ mavres ávÜpo- 
mot Gvegrdxacw бт4 ras zjuépovs трофає uiv “дәке, Cult at Eleusis; vide 
R. 176, 183. Paus. т. 38, 6 ’EXevowios de fore не» TpurroMéuov vads, Cf. 
R. 17, 164. At Athens: К. 143. C. Г. А. 3. 704, late inscription 
mentioning iepeùs той TpemroAgpov. Schol. Aristoph. Acharn. 47 ‘Iepeds 
Anugrpos kai Трттоћёроо ó "Анфібеов. 

2 The Goddesses and Iacchos : vide R. 1155, 143, 171, 176, 185, 
186, 193, 2054, 211, 216f, 

а Arist. Ran. 324: 

“Так, à төдәтіров еу edpas évOdde vaíav, 
"lary à "Iaxxe, 

«02 rév8? dvd Acınöva yopevowy 

боіоие ес батфтас, 

TroÀokapmov меу Tıvacawv 

тері краті сф Врборта 

orebavov piprav. 

340 Eyeıpe фАоуёа$ Хартадав еу ерсі тшасову, 
"laxy' à "аке, 
vuxrépov TeAer?s фосфбров dermp. 

395 М» xai тду ópaiov бед» таракаДеіте Sedpo 
@daict, тӛу cwvéumopov тйаде тіз Xopelas, 
“аке moÀvriunre, péħos бортде 
ў8:0тоу ейрфу, дейро сууакоХойбе 
трде rjv бебу. 

b Soph. Aztig. 1119: 

Mébas 8 
mayxoivos "EXevauias 
Anois еу кбХтовв, Baxyed, 
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с 1146 1Ф wip mvedvrov 
xopáy dotpav, 
, ; "P 
vuxiov фбеунатор епіскоте, 
mat Ais уеуебАоу, 
профатб à Nagkias таў dua mepındAos 
Oviaow, at сє paivönevar таууухой 


xopevovos TÓv ташау "Iakxov. 


4 Newly discovered Delphic Paean to Dionysos, Bull. Corr. 
Hellen. 1895, p. 403 ©ноХес puyoùs "EXevoivos. dv’ |Фуберд Bes . . . [vos 
ëv | атау ‘ENAddos yas dud é»vaéraw .. . émómrass ópylov óo|(ov "la]«xov 
(Әсів oe. 

€ Soph. Frag. (Strabo, 687) Nicav, jy ó Bovxepws "Iaxxos . . . véuet. 

f Plut. Aristid. 27 тӛ "акхеіо» Aeyóuevov (at Athens). 


в Verg. Georg. 1. 166 Mystica vannus lacchi. Serv. 20. alii 
* mysticam ' sic accipiunt, ut vannum vas vimineum latum dicant, in 
quod ipsam propter capacitatem congerere rustici primitias frugum 
soleant, et Libero et Liberae sacrum facere. 


b Harpocr. sv. Awvodópos rò Aikvor mpós паса» relerjv кай Óvaíav 
Enırndeidv есті, 


i Hesych. s.v. Auwvírgs ёлібетор Atovicou dnd тб» Хікрор, еу ols та 


пада Koipevrat, 


k Photius, 5.2. "Iakyos* Atdvucos еті тф навтф” каї ўро ris, ка\ jj ел” 
айтф göy Kai ў pépa каб фу els айтду ў mavipyupis. СІ. "Iaxyayeyós and 
Ковротрбфов, R. 208. Lucr. 4. 1168 At tumida et mammosa Ceres 
est ipsa ab Taccho. 

1 Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 326 Mía тёр puornpiav естім 1) cixas ё fj тд» 
"Iakxov éfdyovow . . . ovviSpurat т) Anunrpt б Дібуотоѕ. «ісі уой» ot dace 
Персефдбуте айтду elvai, ol 82 тр Anpyrpe ovyyereo Oat, @ Aor 82 Erepov Аабуусоу 
elvat тбу "Iaxyov, ої 82 тӛу abróv. Arr. Anab. 2. 16, 3 "Абүмаію Aidvucov 
тфу Aids каї Képys сёВоосл» ... kai 6 “laxxos б puarixis тойт TË Atovioy, 
оўу тё OnBaío, erderas, 

m Lucian, De Salt. 39 [7 тоў épynorod тоћурабва ... toro ...| Лакҳоо 
emapaypóv. 

n Strabo, р. 468 "Iaxyóv те каї Aıdvvoov каћоїс: Kai TOY архпуетп» тәу 


рәетпрішу, tis Ajpyrpos Saipova, 
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9 Еш. Cycl. 62: 

Оф таде Врбшов où табе Xopoi 
Вакха: тє Ovpaodópor, 

ob тиртауағ dAaXaypol, 

ойк olvov xAwpal oraydves 
xpyvas Tap tdpoxvrots, 

oùð еу Nica pera Nvppâv 
"Iakxov “laxyov dav 

péno mpds тар "Афродіғау, 

%9 Dionysos-cult at Eleusis, R. 18, 211. Archil. Frag. 120, from 
the Тобакхва: Anpnrpos dyvis каї Köpns rijv mavnyupw aeßov. Eleusinian 
fourth-century inscription in honour of Damasias the Theban: Æph. 
Arch. 1884, p. T1 .. . mapaakevácas . . . ҳоро dio, тб» ну таібоу, тд» dé 
avdpav énéloxev т) Ajuyrp: кай т) Köpn каї тё Atoviom . . . dvemdrwa... ó 
Önpapxos. Atovuctav тӛ» ’EXevoine rois трауфдоїх ...ет,иАеабә . . . ros 
ё» бусурафӯ тбӛе тӛ (уйфиона кай oraby еу тб Atovvoio. Cf. 1883, p. 83 
Auyvoiov тё татрір dyau’Edevoin, СІ. ib. p. тод. Connexion between 
Eleusis and the Anthesteria: vide R. 205f. Connexion between 
Eleusis and the Lenaia, R. 2054. Cf. Dionysos, R. 62f, 1198, 
1299. Suid. 5.7. Кивтофбров“ oe ёё тӛс кістас iepàs elvas Atovórov каї 
Tdi» Geaiv, Cic. de Nat. Deor. 2. 62 Hunc dico Liberum Semela 
natum non eum quem nostri maiores auguste sancteque Liberum 
cum Cerere et Libera consecraverunt, quod quale sit ex mysteriis 
intelligi potest. Cf. R. 78b, 1159. Geogr. Reg. s.v. Tegea, Diod. 
Sic. 4. 25 [HpaxMis] peréoye тёр év "EXevo?w pvornpiov Movealov ro) 
"Opdées viod róre тровотцкбтов ris тӨетір. Serv. Verg. Georg. 1. 7 
ideo simul Liberum et Cererem posuit, quia et templa eis simul posita 
sunt et ludi simul eduntur. Cf. 1.344 licere Cereri de vino sacrificari; 
pontificales namque hoc non vetant libri. Cf. R. 7. 


Affiliated cults. 

9! a Ephesos : Strab. 633 ёт viv of ёк rod yévous ['AvBpórA ov] дуона(орта 
Васе Exovres rwas тірбс, mpoedplav те Еу дубо: kal mop hipav émíanpov той 
Bacidixod yévous, скітора буті awimrrpov, xai rà lep& тйс "EXevowias Артроз. 

b Mykale: Herod. 9. 97 dmixöpevon тара тӛ rà» Ilorvicov ipw тір 
МәжаАт ds Taícevá те kal ХкоХотбевта, rj Anumrpos "Ekevawins ipóv, тд 
Ducts 6 IlacwAéos ipócaro Neàéo rà Kédpou Emurmöpevos Өлі MiAyrov 
KTIOTUV. 

At Keleai, near Phlius: vide R. 202h. 


™ At Argos, temple of Demeter Пасу, ? associated in local 
myth with Eleusis: Paus. т. 14, 2 Aéyera оф» ёс Айшүтра és "Apyos 
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ӘЛбобсау ПеХасубе defaıro oko .. . 2стеро» 82 Tpoytdov lepocárrgv фуубута 
EAdeiv фат» és ті» "Аттар Kal yuvalka те ёё "EXevoivos yüpat KTA. 

89 Lerna: vide R. 1150. C. T. A. 3, 718 (third century a. p.) Anois 
xat Койрте BeoixeAov ієрофбутть | xv8aiver патёра orjcc дро KAcadas | Kerpo- 
mins оофду Epvos "Epórtov, $ ра кай abrös | Леруаішр ådúrov {сор £Bexro yépas. 
Paus. 2. 36, 7 ў 86 Aépva есті»... mpös Oaddooy, кай тӨлегіу Aépvaia 
[2 Aepvaía] äyovoiw évraota Ajuyrp. 37. 3 Катаптдсасба: dé тё» Aepraloy 
тй» Teer» Dildupova фат. Arch. Zeit. 1863, 75, inscription of 
Archelaos: “еу Acpıy & ZAaxev puorurddous daldas,’ 


** Megalopolis: Paus. 8. 31, 7 Катастўсасбо дё oror MeyaloroXiraıs 
Réyovrat mp&rov ràv реуб\о» беёр тйр Tekeriv, kai тй дрфиеға trav еу 
"EXevoivi ёст pipnpara. Cf. 1106, 

5% At Pheneos, in Arcadia: Paus. 8. 15, 1 Ферейтав 82 кай Anpnrpos 
оті lepdy EmiAnow "Edevowlas, кай dyover т) бер тӨХетір, та "Елеусін 
Opópeva каї тара сфітш rà адта фйокортер кабестукёуш. афикбсба yàp 
avrois Маду xarà pávrevpa ёк АеХфбу, tpirov ёё dmöyovov ЕфрбАтоу тобтор 
elvat тб» Naóv, Пара de т) "EXevowías тд lepóv meroinrat Петроца xadovpe- 
vov, Aidoı Әйо Hppoopevor mpós dXXjAovs neydAoi — дуортес дё mapa Eros 
ута rederiy peifova Óvopá(ovai, тоў MÉovs roírovs ттрикайта dvolyoucı, Kal 
Хабэтес ypáppara ёё abrüv Exovra rà és riv тӨЛегй» Kai dvayvóvres és ётўкоор 
Tüv nuc TGv karéÜevro Ev vukri айби т) айт). Фереатду de olda rois тоХХобе xai 
ópvóvras тёр peyiarov rà Пєтрораті xai ёпібпра ёт аўтф mepupepés ёти, 
Exov Evrös Anpytpos mpdowmov Kidapias, тобто 4 {єреўў mepibéuevos rò 
трбоотои èv vj peifovi kakovuévy тећету раВбов ката Абуор 84 Twa rois 
Vrox8oviovs (MS, émxSovious | mate. 

95 Epidauros : Zph. Arch. 1883, р. 228 (injunction to the invalid 
visiting the temple) Кош богах Aore "Нтабуу 'EXevoiwíais (inscription 
first century A. D.) : 25. p. 26 Anois mpomoAos Павфорос iepeis (inscription 
second century A. D.). СІ. R. 221 the "Ел:даорішу иёра. 

?? Alexandria: К. 2029. Livy, 45. 12 Ad Eleusinem, qui locus 
quattuor milia ab Alexandrea abest. Schol. Callim. iz Cer. 1 ʻo 
rradedgos ПтоХемаіов ката pipnow тӛу 'AÓqvaiev tn таға 1Әрисер еу 
"АЛеѓаудреќа, ёр ols kai rjv той kaAdÜov трбодо». bos yàp фу ё» "AOgvais ё 
ép.cuévy фрера еті óxýparos фересба xddadov és mw» тір Anpntpos. 
Hymn. Cer. 1: 

Tô xoAdÜm xariórros ёт:фдғуёасбє yuvaixes 

* Adparep péya xaipe, тодзтрбфе, movdupedipve,’ 
roy xahaboy катабута [yapo Oacacbe BeBakoı] 
pat апд rà réyeos phr aùróĝev айуасоцоде, 
py mais pyre yuva und à катехейато xuírav. 
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121 үде ai roy kdAaÜov evxdrptyes Immor dyovrt 
тёттарес, ds брі» peydda беде ebpvavanca 
Aevküv Zap Хвукду Bé берос xai xeipa фероюса 
92е: xai $Owómepov, Eros $ «іс Addo ф/Ла6еі. 

? Independent worship of Demeter 'EXeveuía or "EXevaía. 

? Boeotia. Kopai: Paus. 9. 24, I évraiÜa Айшүтров кай Avovicoy каї 
ZapámiMós éorw iepá. Aéyovar 82 of Bowroi xal moAícyara йАХа mpós т) 
Миз more, ' AÓrvas каї "EXevoiva, оїкєїтӨш. 

зә Plataea: Paus. 9. 4, 3 "Ест: de xai Anumrpos EmikAnow "EXevowias 
iepdv еу ПХатша. Plut. Arist. 11 (outside the city) $mà тд» Кибардға 
vaós ёта» dpyatos тауу Afjugrpos "ENevowias kai Képys mpocayopevópevos, Cf. 
Herod. 9. 62. 

“o Laconia, Оп Taygetos: Paus. 3. 20, 5 Anpmrpos émixhnow 
*EAdevowlas éariv lepóv, ёртаёба “Hpaxdéa Лакедацибуюв kpupOjval paci ims 
*AgkAnmod тд rpaüpa lópevov. кай Орфеов естір еу айтф Éóavov, IIekaayóv, 
45 hac, 2руо». $ 6 еті Oaddcon mölopa "EAos jv... ёк тойтоу 8) той 
"EAovs баро» Köpns ris Айшттров ev jjuépaws pinrais dvayovaıv és rà "EAevarinov, 
Hesych. s. 2. "EXevoina’ будь Ovpedixds dydpevos Anuntpt тара Adkor: kal 
év Ука ripürai “Aprepis, kal Теў "ЕЛеусімов тар “loot. Festival of 
"EXevoóvia at Mistra: R. 44. Cf. Collitz, Dialect. Inschr. 4416 'EXevüvia 
Aapóver ёикї abrös dvioxiov ? sixth century в.с. ? At Gythion : Rev. 
Arch. 1845, р. 216 (Le Bas-Foucart, Laconia, 240) [@eg ?] ЕАе оа] on 
votive relief. Cf. Cults, p. 616, R. 16. 

зі Basilis: Paus. 8. 29, 5 raurns éyévero olkıorys Kiypedos ó Kpeaóvrg 
TG 'Apropdyov rijv Évyarépa ёкдойѕ" ёт épo дё ёрєіта ў Васі Av, каї 
Аўилтро iepòv еу abrois éAeímero "EXevawías. Athenae. 609 e Nixias Ev 
rois 'Аркадікоќс ... roiv Коу/до» (Вас Ада) mów krivavra ev ro тедір тері 
tov "ААфабу. «іс ў» катоккісарта IIappagiow twas répevos Kat Bapov dvaorhoat 
Anpyrpe "ЕЛемтігіп, fis Ev т) Форт kai тд» той KadAous dyava ёттеёса . . . 
émredeirar 82 каї pexpı viv 6 дубу обтов. каї ai dyavı[öpevan yupalkes 
хрусофдӛрог óropátovrat. 

м2 Arcadia. Thelpusa: Paus. 8. 25, 2 Ajpyrpos ѓєрд» 'EXevotvías . . « 
ori меу Behmovaior Ev бро, ФуйАрата 86 ё» абтф, woddv ёттй ойк dmodcon 
«кастоу, Аймттрбв ёсті kal ў mais kai ó Лабуувос, та таута dpoiws Aifov. 

“s ? Knossos in Crete: Diod. Sic. 5. 77 xarà rjv Kphryv Фу Куооф 
мішиоу ёё dpxaíov elva þavepôs тӛс reAerüs raras mace тарабдовба: 
(referring to the Eleusinian and Samothracian mysteries). 

™4 Olus in Crete, the goddess j"EXevoisa: Artemis, R. 131*. C. 7. G. 
2554 Mnvos 'EXevawio. 

MS Thera: C. Т. G. 2448, col. ii. 1. 9 è poi "EXevewíg, Ptolem. 
Geogr. 3. 15, 25 Opa уўсос év ў пбћеѕ dio, "ЕЛемті xai Ola. 
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Other mystery- cults of Demeter and Kora: vide Demeter Өєсро- 
фбро<, R. 74-107. 

%6 Andania, in the Kapváswv dÀcos: Paus. 4. 33, 4 7 8 “Ауу) Көрпе 
тїз Алиқтрде есті énixAnows: Udwp Ò dveow ёк туйе тара тд йуайна. Ta 
82 és ras бейе tas peyadas, дрӧо: yàp каї ravrats ev Карғасіө т)» reAernp, 
бпбррпта Фото pot дейтера ydp oduct véyw ceuvórgros мета ye "EAevoivia, 
Id. 4. 26, 8 (in the їдрѓіа хаХкй, found on Ithome and opened by 
Epaminondas) rà» peyddwv беду ёуёуратто ў тӨЛетй, kai rovro йу ў mapa- 
катабікп rov 'Apwrropévous. Id. 4. X, 5 mapa тайтту rà» Мєтотилүр та ёруа 
Kopilov тӛ» peydhov Өебу Kaükev ЙАбеу ёё 'EXevaivos* , . „ rijv бе теХетду 
тд» peyddwv беду AvKos ó Паубіоров тоХӘУоіс ereaw Üorepov Kaüktovos прођуаує» 
és тАбоу Tips’ kai Aókov Spupdy Erı óvopá(ovow ё›ба ёкабпрє tos рйстав... 
$ 7 ретекбарпсє каї Мебатов тўс теХет)е ёст 4. 'O 82 Мебатов yévos uev 
ӯ» ’AOnvaios, тӨетде бе kai друіоу mavroiwv avvÜérgs. одтов kai OnBaiors тё» 
Kaßeipwv т)» reAerijv катєттїтато . . . dvéÜnke бе kai ёс то кЛісчоу тд Ачкошбар 
вікбуа Exovoav ériypappa. 

умса 8 ‘Eppeiao Sdpous . . . те кӘеуба 

Aóparpos kal тротоубиоо Kovpas, 60: act 

Meoonnv Gcivar peyddator Oeaiow dyava 

PAvadew kXewoio yóvov Kavkevidóao. 

Oaópaca $ Фе ovpravta Айков Паубібиос pos 

*ArOidos iepà ёруа тар "Avdavin @ёто кебу). 
Jd. 4. 27, 6 (at the recolonization of Messene): Месозлог 82 Ad те 
"Iepára kal Ашовкойров, ої 8€ офисии |Meoomviors] iepeis Oeaîs rais peyakaıs 
xdi Кайкон [fÜvov]. Inscription (в. с. 91) found near Andania: 
Dittenb? 653. Cauer, Delect? 47. Collitz, Dialect-Inschr. 4689. 
Sauppe, Die Mysterien-inschrift. von Andania, Ber. Ges. Wiss. Gottin- 
gen, 1859, p. 217. Le Bas-Foucart 11, No. 326%, Explic. p. 161 
Пері іврбу xai iepüv, О урарџатєйѕ тӛ» cwvéüpov тоў yerndevras iepoùs 
брк:Ёате mapaypijpa . . . iepv xawpévev alpa xai olvov amevdorres бркоу 
тд» Ümoyeypapuévov друйо тобе Beovs, ols та рустӣра Emrekeira, émpiéAeiav 
ew ... rag 6 iepds бркі(ето 6 iepets xal ої ієрої еу тф iep@ то Kapveiov ... 
kai rorefopi(óvro. meroinnar de каї mori тд» дудра тау сур ішоір боіоѕ xai 
dixatos ...]. 23 и) ехето 82 рпдеша . . . ©тоёпната el py miAwa ў deppärwa 
iepödvra. 1. 24 Seas 8 dei dtackevdfecOat eis беду Bidbeow, Exdvrw тд» 
elparwpóp каб 8 Av of {єрої батабоут. 1. 30 (еу дё та торта! oi mapbevor 
ai lepai, кабо ду Adyavrı äyovoaı та ёррата, Emixeinevas xíaras exovoas ієра 
pvorıd. elrev 4 Oowappoorpia å eis Adparpos . . . elrev å iepea tas Adparpos 
тас ép’ ітподрбро, «те» 4 ras ev Aiya ... 'Ауёсбо Bè еу та торта xai rà 
брата, xai ботйут тё pev Adparpı civ ётітока, ‘Eppave крібу, peyddous 
bcois Sdpadw aiv, АлбААөв Kapveio xdmpov, ‘Аура div... 1. 69 "Есте де å 
dei парехву mpd той dpxecOar ràv pvotnpiov, apvas дуо AevkoUs, елі той 
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кадарро крій» eÜxpov», kai Srav Ev TG бєатрр кабаре, xorpioxous Tpeis, 
inép rods mporopvoras äpvas éxaróv . . . 1. 87 ras дё xpávas тағ dvopacpevas 
814 Tüv dpyatov éyypádov ‘Ayvas kal тод yeyernuevov тоті та краға dydAparos 
тау értpedetav éyéro Mvacíarparos. l. 93 тд» уаби тәу МеубАоу Ocàv. 1. 97 
Чероб Setrvov. ОЁ iepoi dmó тӛ» буратоу ... та Хота крёа катахрцоасбосан 
eis rò lepdv бейтуо peta тау iepav кай тарбағор кай тарала футо тбу те iepij 
xdi тау iépeav кай rà» idpeay той Kapveiov. СІ. the ‘Ayvi) беа at Delos: 
С.Г. A. 2. 985 (circ. 95 в.с.). 

#7 At Hermione (on the site of the old city): Paus. 2. 34, 10 теріЗоХов 
peyáXov бор Aoyadav «сіу. ёртдӧѕ 82 айтдр iepà ӛрбочу dnópprra Дптр. 

Arcadia. 

зз Trapezus: Paus. 8. 29, І елі тд» АЛфеду Ev dpurrepá karaflatvovr: 
ёк Tpame(oüvros ой пбрро ro) тотарод Balos естір дуораббреуор, Eva yours 
теті» бий Erovs трітоу Ücais реудћас. 

зе Mantinea: vide R. 149%. Le Bas-Foucart, 352 h (inscription 
бт в. с., in honour of a priestess) ёте Мікітта ... l rg dyaye 82 каї 
và» топтау төр kopayiev émigápes Kal peyakompemós xal ёбиє та be... 
eloqueyre de ка} rà беф тётћо» kai éakémaae kal ele yrpóvure тй тері тар бебу 
äppnra pvornpia, бтедёёато de xai тау беду els trav Idlav оікіау, кабфе Єттї 
Eos rois dei yivopévois lepedat, етоіпсе 82 қай rà vonuldpeva ё» тос тріакостоїз, 
Tat dvoige тоб vaoü реуаћорерёх. Cf. 3521 етед) Фалуа ... dveorpanre 
ebseBós .. . mpós те тау Anunrpa kai тау Kópav кай ras fepelas тіс Adparpos 
2.-іерітеухе yàp та Адратрь peyalompemüs ... dvaxeme Spaypas éxardv 

t eis те тау той peyápov етіскеуіу ... ёдоёє T коюф тау ієрей» [ras 

Aduarpos] érawérar Sanvav . . . елі те тё каХокауабіа кай ebepyeria, тё 
£a yy«e eis те ràv бед» kai тӛс lepelas . .. kai dvabeivat [тд Vida] els тд Kopäyıov. 

Lykosura: vide R. 1198. 

хе Mykonos: Dittenb. Sy. 373 «іе дё ті» бортф» (of Demeter and 
Kora see Zeus, R. 56) боёго MvkowáBov $ BovAopévg каї тӛу olkovgv dp 
Mvxóvp бош езі Ajunrpa тетӘесто: (Macedonian period). 

жі Paros, Thasos: Paus. ro. 28, 3 KAeóBotav 82 ес Өйтор rà Öpyıa тїз 
Anpntpos биеукеір трфтт» ёк Паро» фас». Cf. Head, Hist. Num. p. 418: 
coin of Paros, circ. 200 ».c., Demeter seated on mystic cista with 
sceptre. Cf. Ruhland, Die Eleusin. Gottheit. p. 102. Mitylene: 
С.І, G. 2177 ó däpos Т\З. Kaícapa civ rais Écais rats тері rà pverhpia : 
cf. 2175 Айилтров kal деб» картофбро» кай бебу moAukdprav кай теХесфбро». 

™ Smyrna: Ash. Mitth. 1889, p. 95 (inscription, second century 
A. D. ?) Kara тӛ үуфиона Köpns puorür, 

Gela: R. 130. 

шара Naples: Stat. Suv. 4. 8, қо Tuque Actaea Ceres, cursu 
cui semper anhelo | votivam taciti quassamus lampada mystae. 

^* Demeter Мәсіп: Paus. 2. 18, 3, between Argos and Mycenae, 
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xepíov Muoia koi Ajuntpos Mvaías lepóv, dmö 4удров Muciou rà буора yevo- 
pévou кай rovrov, кабатер Méyovaw "Apyeloı, Éévov тӯ Anunrpt. Тойто pev оду 
ойк Етестш pobos’ Ev д2 айтф vaós есті Mos ómrijs wAivOov, баға дё Köpns 
каї WAovrevos kai Ajugrpós «от. At Pellene: see К. 85. 

æt Demeter Iornpioböpos, Athenae. p. 460d tiara: дё xai ё, 
"Ахай Атшутр тотпрофброѕ ката rj» "AvÜéov xópav, ds Abroxpdrns історві 
Еу бехтеро "Ахаікбу. 

365 Demeter HavreAin, dedication at Epidauros: ЁрЁ. Arch. 1893, 
р. 102 IayreAiy Вакҳо те kal айт) Ферсефоріп. 

Demeter with the Kabeiri. 

6 ? in Samothrace. Mnaseas of Patrai: Müller, F. H. G. 3. 
р. 154 Tots Kafeipow, Фу Mvacéas ai kai rà Óvópara . . . Аб еров меу oiv 
есті 1 Алидтур, "Аф бкерса de ту Персефбут, "Аббкерсос 8 6 "Аду. Strab. 
p. 198 ’Aprepidwpds prow elvat уўсоу трде т) Вретауикф, каб Ñv биога rois 
Ер Заробракр тері ті» Anpnrpa kal т)» Kópmv ієротокіта. At Thebes: R. 
139% Cf. the legend in Paus. 9. 25, 6 Anunrpos ё оь Каберов 8ópóy 
Өсті» | reier, ? At Anthedon: К. 138. At Andania: К. 246. 

27 The mysteries of ў Zórepa at Athens: Ar. Rhet. p. 1419 a Hepi- 
KAjjs Adpmova émjpero тері ths reAerijs TY Tis Zoreipas lepav, eimövros дё бті 
ой olóv re 4тӘестоу dxovety кт. СІ, Ammonius, p. 84 (Walckenaer) 
КорйдаХов дўроғ "Абђирсч» еу Ф сотӯроѕ xovpys iepóv. Arist. Ran. 377: 

GAN’ Ва хӛтов аре 

Thy Zwreipav уеууаіос, 
СІ. Kore Zórepa at Megalopolis: К.1199% Kyzikos, К. 128. Ery- 
thrai, К. 163. Sparta, R. 117. 

28 Demeter as goddess of healing, with Asklepios: vide R. 37, 124, 
236; private dedication at Eleusis, Ерл. Arch. 1892, Taf. 5 Anunrpı 
Eö«pärns (? circ. 300 в.с.). Cf. inscription ӛтер ris ópáceos бей Айшүтри 
$àpov on relief from Philippopolis, Overbeck, Kunst. Mythol. Atlas, 
Taf. 14, no. 7. Cf. Anih. Pal. 9. 298.  Artemid. Oneirocr. 2. 39 
(Anuyryp kai Керу xai“laxyos) rots vocoüvras duoract, At Patrai: Paus. 
7. 21, II той дё Aous lepóv Exerat Anpyrpos’ айту pév каї ў frais éaráot, тб 
де dyadpa ris Tis есті кабушеуоу. Прд de той ієро? тїз Anunrpds бота туу)... 
Mavreiov de еутайба doriy diyevSés, ой рду еті mavri ye прауџраті, dAAü єтї теу 
kappóvrew, катоптроу каХодір rv Хептду Syoavtes xabiaow, arafuópevot ил 
mpógc кабкеобав тїз ттудѕ, GAN’ бооу émwjaUca: той Ўдатоѕ rq Kinde той 
karómrpov. TÒ de ертейбер edvEdpevos т) беф xal Oupidoavres és тд káromrpov 
BAérrovusw' тӛ дё офисі тӛу уособвта fror (ovra ў kai redvenra émibeikvva, 

#9 Firm. Mat. De Error. c. 27 (p. 120, Halm) In Proserpinae sacris 
caesa arbor in effigiem formamque virginis componitur, et cum intra 
civitatem fuerit inlata, quadraginta noctibus plangitur, quadragesima 
vero nocte comburitur. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL REGISTER. 

The Euxine. 

Pantikapaion: R. до. С. 7. С. 2108 іер) Anpmrpos. 

Olbia: Herod. 4. 53 'Inmölew ärpn ... еу 86 айт© ірду Айиптров 
évidpura, Cf. Brit. Mus. Саі, Thrace, р. її: Head of Demeter, 
fourth century в.с.: cf. Hell. Journ. 1902, p. 262. 

Tomi, 1344 

Thrace, 

Abdera, 89. 

Lysimacheia: Brit. Mus. Cat., Thrace, p. 238. Head of Demeter 
with corn-wreath. 

Philippopolis (?), 258. 

Byzantium, 13, 152. 

Sestos, coin-type fourth century m.c.: Brit. Mus. Cat., Thrace, 
p. 198: Demeter seated, with ear of corn. Head of Persephone. 

Macedon: Thessalonica coin-type (Roman period), Brit. Mus. Cat, 
Macedon, p. x17: Demeter with torches in serpent-car. 

Pella: 20. p. 92: Head of Demeter with veil, first century в. с. 

Thessaly. 

Call. Hymn Cer. 25: 

обто тау Kuidiay, fre Adriov ірбу Evacov. 
те айта кайд» йАсов émowjcavro lleAaayoi. 

Pyrasos, 15, 22, 135% Cf. Strab. p. 435 rà 8è Алийтро» Айиттров 
«їркє |“Онлров| répevos kai ékáAece Hupucov’ йу дё móMs ... Exovaa 
Anunrpos 2Асов xal iepöv буюу, 

Antron: Hom. Hymn Dem. 490: 

а dy "Edevoivos биоёсоте Әйноу fyovca:, 
kat Паро» dudipirny "Avrpová те тетрпеута. 
Cf. Steph. Byz. s. v. ”Avrpov nóňts Oerradias. 

Thebai of Phthiotis: Brit. Mus. Cat, Thessaly, p. go. Head of 
Demeter with corn-stalks, fourth century в. с. 

Thermopyláe, 62, 1364. 

Delphi: Bull. Corr. Hell. 23, p. 579 (reference to inscriptions 
indicating a shrine). Cf. R. 22. 

Lokri Epiknemidii, 142. 

Skarpheia, 3. Strab. 408 ó ’Erewvös д Хкарфу perevopácÓn. Schol. 
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Soph. Oed. Col. 91 eisi ye ої aci rà papa той Oldimodos е» {єрф 
Айшутров eiva ev "Ereovó (quoting from Arizelos). Lysimachos 
apud Schol. Soph. О. C. gr (Müller, F. H. G. 3, p. 336, Fr. 6) 
Olüírov reXevrfjmavros . . . екбшсар ої Фо: [abróv] eis "Erewvdy, BovAó- 
pevos 82 Хабра rj» таф)» movjcacÜat, xaraÜámrovow уиктбе ёр ієрф 
Anpnrpos . . . тб де lepdv Ойбитддеоу KAnOjvat. 

Alponos, 58. 

Opus: Collitz, Dralect. Inschr. 1507 Adparp kai Kópa. C. J. С. 
Sept. 3. 287 lepyretoacay т) Аймүтрі kai Kópp (second century B.c.). 

Epirus: Brit. Mus. Сай, Thessaly, p. тоо, coin-type of Elea: head 
of Demeter with corn-stalks, with Cerberus on the reverse, 
fourth century в.с. On coins of Pyrrhos, 20. Pl. 20. 12 and 
14, head of Persephone with corn-stalks, Demeter on throne 
with corn. 

Illyria: 20. p. 59, coin-type of Apollonia, ? second century в. c., bust 
of Demeter veiled. Pharos: 22. 83, head of Persephone with 
corn-stalks, fourth century в.с. 

Pale in Kephallenia: Brit. Mus. Сағ, Peloponnese, p. 85, head of 
Persephone on coins of fourth century. 


Phokis: Drymaia, 87; Steira, 58; Ambrysos, 36. 


Boeotia, 6o, 71; Orchomenos, 56; Lebadeia, 3, 111; Anthedon, 
138; Kopai, 12, 238; Koroneia, 86%; Mykalessos, 8 ; Tanagra, 
60, 141; Thebes, 6r, 86, 112, 139%, 256; Potniai, 113; 
Thespiai, 60; Bull. Corr. Hell. 1891, p. 659, dedication to 
Demeter and Hermes, Cf. dedication ?third century в.с., 
C. I. G. Sept. 1, no. 1810. Plataea, 239; Skolos, 22, 140; 
Erythrai, archaic inscription (unpublished) 'Avéðeav та Aáparpt. 

Euboea: Eretria, 76. 

Athens, 5, 9, 11, 184, 18, 25, 30, 31, бо, 66, 67, 69, 74, 75» 
109, II4, 135, 143, 161, 164-229, 257. Schol Aristoph. 
Acharn. 44 edbacw oi "Абууай боер ӘАфака кай paive тас кабедра$ 
тӛ анат: atro) és түру тїз Anunrpos. 

Eleusis, 8, 16, 17, 18, 35, 66, 164-229, 258. Steph. Byz. 'Pápte» 
mediov év EXevoin® ... каї "Papiás ў Anunmp. Games called 'EAev- 
cima: vide Schol. Pind. OZ. 9. 143 éredetro de abrdO буй» Kóprs xai 
Anpntpos ôs exakeiro "Edevoina, éAápBave de уёраѕ 6 vırav xpiás, 

Attica, 27, 423. Kolonos: Schol Hom. Od. тт. 271 Oidimous exme- 
cà» ӧтӧ Kpéovros ЙАбеу eis rjv “Аттікфи Kat Фкпсеу "Lmméa KoAwvör 
каћобрероу" kai ікетеуеу ёу TỌ ієрф тау бебу, Aüpnrpos xai moMoUxov 
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'A6qvás (from Androtion). Skiron, 17, 143; Agrai, 210: Hali- 
mos, 752; Phlye, 26; Peiraeus, 63, 75? ; Kolias, 75%. Hesych. 
s.u. Kos ... есті кай Ajpntpos ієрду айтбб moAvorukor. Pros- 
palta, 143; Phaleron: Paus. 10. 35, 2 6 Өлі $aMjpe ns Afunrpos 
vaös kai kar ёрё ere [/jpíkavaros нән) Marathon and the Attic 
Tetrapolis: Prott-Ziehen, Zeges Graec. Sacr. 26 Merayeırmävos 
’EAevawig Bods . . . Köpn xpiós . . ."AvOearnprdvos [тд črepov Eros vera) 
’EAevowia bs коодса. Salamis: Brit, Mus. Cat, Айса, p. 116, 
РІ. 20. 9, head of Demeter or Persephone, fourth century в.с. 


Megara, 40,77; Nisaia, 13. 

Corinth, 34, 108, 144. Brit. Mus. Сай, Corinth, Pl. 12. 11, head 
of Demeter, veiled, crowned with corn-stalks. Pl. 9. 9: head 
of Persephone with necklace, earrings, and corn-stalks (fourth 
century B. c.). 

Isthmus of Corinth, 779. 

Sikyon, 69, 78. 

Phlius, 69, 145, 202. 

Epidauros, 30, 36, 81, 147, 236, 255. 

Troezen, 24, 36, 81, 239, 255. 

Eilioe, 147. 

Mount Bouporthmos, 146. 

Hermione, 29, 37, 241. Near Hermione: Paus. 2. 36, 3 &vraüda 
бота pèv iepdv "AnóAÀavos, бот 82 Hogedavos, елі 8% abrois Айшутроғ 
dyddpara 8 ópÓà Nilov Xevxov. 

Asine, 37. 

Argolis, 54, 69, 253. 

Argos, 53, 115%, 232. 

Lerna, 115b, 233. 

Mount Pontinos, Demeter Hpoovym: Paus. 2. 37, I évróe M roù 
dAcovs dydMuara fore piv Айрлтров Простору, Eorı ёё Awovógov' каї 
Anpyrpos кабцреро» ёуаћра ой péya. 

Laconia, 11, 21, 43, 82% b, 108, 160, 240. 

Sparta, 36, 38, 117, 148; Amyklai, 36, 1484; Gythion, 43, 249; 
Kainepolis, 43; Aigila, 82>, 246; Messoa, 44. 

Arcadia, 19, 69, 74, 149. 

Tegea, 30, 1199; vide Dionysos, Geogr. Reg. s.v. Tegea. 
Le Bas-Foucart, Mégaride et Pélop. 3371 (inscription from Tegea) 
KAeomärpa ieparapéva, ’Adég "Абба xai Aduarps. Paus. 8. 54, 5 (00 
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the road from Argos to Tegea) Ajunrpos еу тф diae rap Bpvàv рабу 
év KopvÉeiot kakovpévgs* mÀgaioy 8€ dAdo éariv iepóv Atovicov Muorov. 
21. 8. то, х (between Tegea and Mantinea on Mount Alesion) 
Afugrpos dAcos & тё Spe, Mantinea, 149%, 249. Paus. 8. 8, 1 
pera ёё та ёрєйтїа rijs Местауце iepòv Anunrpds ёстіу бугор, kai адт) кай 
Eopriv буй тау Eros dyovow of Mavrweis. Trapezus, 248; Thelpusa, 
41, 242; Pallantion, 149%; Phigaleia, 40; Lykosura, 119%; 
Basilis, 241 ; Pheneos, 83, 235; Megalopolis, 8, 84, 119 > ¢, 163, 
234. Kleitor: Paus. 8. 21, 3 KAetropios де iepà та елафауеатата 
Anpnrpos, rò 86 "Аск\утіо?, трітоу de éotw Eikeidvias. Zoitia, vide 
Artemis, К. 55>. 

Messenia: Andania, 246; Messene: Paus. 4. 31, 9 Anunrpos lepóv 
Meoompiors епті» йуюр, каї Avocxovpwy dydApara épovres тас Aevkim- 
mov; vide Coin РІ. (то). Hell. Journ. 1905, p. 50-51, inscription 
(circ. 200 в.с.) from south-west Messenia, near deme Atrea, men- 
tioning дейтуор kal тб» риду râs Adparpos. 

Elis, 2, 47, 69, 118; at Lepreon: Paus. 5, 5, 6 Айрлтров [iepóvy 
тћубоу 22 kal тобто émeroinro Gps, kai ovdev mapeixero dyaApa, 

Achaea, 69, 254; Patrai, 6, 258; Aigion, 59, 149°; Pellene, 85 ; Bura, 
vide Aphrodite, R. 328; Dyme: Brit. Mus. Cat, Peloponnese, 
Pl. 5. 3, head of Demeter, veiled. 

Asia Minor, Interior. 


Galatia. 
Pessinus, 30. 
Ikonion, 60. 
Ankyra: С. 7. б. 4026 тфу deiva ..  iepacápevov dis бейе Anumrpos 
? early Roman period). Оп late imperial coins : Brit. Mus. Cat., 
Galatia, &c., pp. x1, I2, 14. 
Phrygia, 1o. 
Lydia, Sardis, то. Cf. Head, Hrist. Num. p. 553 Köpaa "Акта 
(imperial period). 
Pergamon, 163. 
Gambreion, 95. 
Caria, 
Athymbra, 51. 
Nysa, 124. 
Trapezopolis: Brit. Mus. Cat., Caria, &c., p. 178, Demeter bust 
on late imperial coins. 
Aphrodisias: С. I. С. 2839 тӛ réuevos бейе Көру. Bull. Corr. 
Hell. 7. 402. 
Bb2 
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Tralles,124. C.J. С. 2937 Ера Айрқтров (early Roman period). 

Lagina: Newton, Halicarn. 2, p. 798, decree in honour of citizen, 
тр Кӧрпә ёк тӛу idtev епатофваута (Roman period). 

Inscription found in temple of Zeus Havdyapos (? first century a.p.): 
Bull. Corr. Hell. 32, 1888, p. 269 Tóxg marpidos каї Anunrpı Маруау- 
Bide kal "Артбшда ПеХдекетідь kai Aevriav xai Артешді Корабоу каў 
"Aprépids "Ефесіа kai Acvxoppivy каї rois Evoridioıs Ücois Ай ктлсіф кай 
Túyn xai "Аскћутаф iepeîs Е émayyeMas ёр "Нраіове KAeóBovAos xr... . 
kaBiépeaar. 

Antiocheia ad Maeandrum: Brit. Mus. Саі, Caria, &c., р. 15. 
Demeter, veiled, with long chiton and peplos, holding ears of 
corn ín right, resting left hand on torch (Septimius Severus 
period). 

Pisidia, Palaiopolis: Brit. Mus. Cat, Lycia, &c., p. xcvii, coin-type 
(? Antoninus Pius), Demeter standing. 

Sagalassos: 73. p. 243, Demeter with torch, corn, and open cista 
(Caracalla). Cf. Pl. 38. 8, coin of Julia Mamaea. 

Seleukeia : #3. p. 254, Demeter with torch in car drawn by snakes 
(Claudius II). 

Seleukis, Apameia: Brit. Mus. Cat., Galatia, &c., Pl. 27. x, head of 
Demeter wearing veil and corn-wreath, first century в.с. 

Asia Minor coast and vicinity. 

Sinope, 262. 

Heracleia Pontike, 32. 

Apameia-Myrlea: Brit. Mus. Cat, Pontus, &c., p. 110, Pl. 25. 6, 
head of Demeter, third century s.c. 

Kalchedon: 13. p. 126, Pl. 27. 12, head of Demeter, third 
century в.с. 

Kyzikos, 128. 

Priapos: Brit. Mus. Cat, Mysia, p. 177, Demeter-head, first 
century B. с. 

Aigospotami: 13. ZZrace, p. 187, head of Demeter with ste- 
phanos and wreath, fourth century в. с. 

Lampsakos: 23. Mysia, p. 81, Pl. тд. 5, head of Demeter with 
veil and corn-wreath, fourth century в. c. 

Sigeion, 153. 

Kisthene: Brit, Mus. Cat, Mysia, p. 17, Pl. 3. 7, veiled head 
of Demeter with corn-wreath, second century в. c. 
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Elaia: 20. Troas, &c. p. Ні, Pl. 25. 10-15; 26. 1, types of 
Demeter and Persephone, calathos with poppy-heads and corn, 
torches entwined by serpents, on imperial coins. Rape of Per- 


sephone on coin of M. Aurelius; 74. p. 129. 
Aigai, 153 b. 


Ionia. 

Smyrna, 33, 96, 252. 

Erythrai, 69, 97, 154%, 163. Dittenb. Sy. зто. 47 Anpnmp ё 
Kodovats, 

Kolophon, 69. 

Ephesos, 98, 125, 230. 

Magnesia on Maeander: Brit. Mus. Cat., Ionia, РІ. 19. 8, Demeter 
in car with winged serpents (imperial). 

Priene, 99. 

Mykale, 231. 

Miletos, тоо, 181. Lact. Div. Inst. 2. 8 Ceres Milesia. 


Doris. 
Halikarnassos, 65. Hesych. s.v. 'Evüpouó' Алрйттр е» АМкаруасоф. 
Knidos, 52. Zi. Mag. 548. 8 Kupyra’ тара Кибіое ў Anparnp. 


Lycia: Brit. Mus. Cat, Lycia, p. 46, Pl. хо. 7, coin-type, circ. 
200-81 в. C., head of Demeter, veiled, wearing corn-stalks. 


Pamphylia. 

Side: С. Г. С. 4345 Перасардбтр &ás Alnpn[rpos. 

Syllion: Lanckoronski, Pamph. и. Pisid. т. бо ў Bovdy xal ó dijuos 
érelugoev dpyiépeiav тӧ» ZeBaaróv iépeiay Anunrpos kai бей» mávrov каї 
їербфаутіу r&v татрішу бей». 

Cilicia, 124. 

Syedra: vide text, p. 218, n. a. 

Mallos: Brit. Mus. Cat., Lycaonia, cxxii, РІ. 17. 2, Demeter 
striding forward with torch and corn-stalks. 

Epiphaneia: vide text, p. 218, n. a. 

Laertes: Brit. Mus. Саі, op. cit. p. gt, Demeter seated with 
sceptre, poppy, and ear of corn: coin of Trajan, Pl. 15. 5. 

Kelenderis. Demeter in car drawn by serpents, holding torch, 
ib. p. 58, Pl. то, 14 (late imperial). 
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Cilicia (continued). 
Adana: ij. p. 15, head of Demeter with stephane and veil (second 
century A. D.). 
Aigiai : 2. p. cxiv (pre-imperial). 
Anazarbos : 20. p. 31, Persephone on obverse with corn and poppy- 
head, Demeter with polos and torch on reverse (imperial). 
Tarsos: vide Head, Hist. Num. p. 617 Képaa, games in imperial period. 


The Islands. 

North Aegean. 
Thasos, 251. 
Samothrace, 256. 
Lesbos, 30, 251. 

Aegina, 36, 79. 

The Cyclades. 
Keos, 69, 150. Bechtel, Znschr. d. Ion. Dial. no. 48 Santo... 
реа yevonevn Anpınrpı dveOnxev. 
Syros, 150. 
Mykonos, 9, 42, 250 ; Zeus, R. 56. 
Delos, 9,91, 246. 
Amorgos, 7, 64%; Zeus, 55 b. 
Paros, 30, 50, 251. Cf. C. I. G. 2557. Bull. Corr. Hell. 1897, 
р. 116 éro Aopij où ÓQus, обте 8 [óm]oia Képy dero, Vide Zeus, 
К. 55%. 
Thera, 150, 245. 
Samos: Hesych. s.v.’Evedvoxis' Anuirnp ev Záp. Bull. Corr. Hell. 
5, р. 479, inscription, circ. 200 В. C. ё тос évrotyioss Gupiow Айрлтра 
xal Atóvugor . . . karáyAvQov, 
Kalymnos: Newton, Ane. Gr. Inscr. 300 Anunrpı трёВато» from 
temple of Apollo. 

South Aegean. 
Kos, 20, 73. Paton and Hicks, 411 ó дарос ó тё» '1тбшотф» 
каберосе» SeBacrav бей Ааратрау xai тд iepóv. Cf. п. 37. 1. 62 
Adparps dis тео kai теа кубоса" тобто» ойк ётофор& rules olvov 
Жо didovras’ де iepeùs xai lepà mapéxer, 
Rhodes, 94, 123. 
Crete, 15, 151, 243, 244 ; Hierapytna, 151. 
Cyprus: C. I. G. 2637, inscription from Paphos (Roman period) 
ў арҳиреа тӛ» ката Kumpov Anunrpos Ерб». | | 
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Sicily, 22, 162. 

Akrai, 104, 156. 

Akragas, 131. 

Aitne: Diod. Sic. тт. 26 émefákero 82 ботеро» ka} ката тў» Arv 
karaakevátew vedv Anuntpos évinds (?) de оботс, 

Katana, 105b, 133. C. I. С. Sic. It. 449 Алийттр "lepá (?) “іп 
fornice valvarum opere Dorico.’ 

Enna, 105 4, 158. 

Gela, 63, 130. 

Panormos: Head, Hist. Num. pp. 142-3, head of Persephone 
on fifth and third century coins, 

Selinus, 71. " 

Syracuse, 22, 68, 103, 108, 129. 

"Tauromenion, 157. 

Leontini: Head, Hist. Num. p. 131, Demeter with plough оп 
later coins. 

Kamarina: vide Monuments, p. 221. 


Africa, 

Alexandria, ror, 163, 237. C. 7. С. 46825 (? third century в.с.) 
"AmóAAeyt Kat Кёрр eòxýv. Epiphanius Panarıum: Philologus 16, 
р. 354 fv 'AMefavüpeía Ev và Корір r xadovpéve, vaós дё ore 
péywrros, тоутеотар TÒ теремов THs Képys. “Оу yàp rjv уікта дурити- 
cavres év дараві тісі kal addois тф ciddAM форте, . . . era THY rv 
dAekrpvóvav кАаууйу катёрҳоута: Aapradnpdpor «ік onxdv rwa Umöyarov 
каї avadepovas £óavóv re EvAwov форір kaDe(ópevov yvuvòv Exov appayidd 
Twa отауроф епі той peronov Üuiypugor . . . xal перифёроџс: rovro rà 
ббарор Emrarıs кикАфсартес Tov pecaitaroy vady per’ ай\Ф» каї rumávov 
Kal ©нуор kal xopdcarres катафероуач» avró adis eis тду Vmóyatov rónov, 
2. . Aéyouow дт. тайт т) Фра ojpepov т) Képn, rovréarw 1) Пардѓуоѕ, 
Eyevınoe tov Alava. 

Arsinoe, тот. Brit. Mus. Cat., Alexandria, p. xli. 

Carthage, 159. 

Cyrene, 102. 


Italy. 
Tarentum, 36, 106%, 108. Newly discovered temple of ‘the 
goddesses,’ vide Evans, Hell. Journ. 1886, p. 23, and Horsemen 
of Tarentum, p. 27. 
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Lokri Epizephyrii, 134. 

Hipponion, 163. 

Velia, 107. 

Metapontum: vide Head, Zzs/. Num. р. 62. ' 

Pompeii, 106. 

Neapolis, 107, 2528. 

Rome, 1064. 

Petelia, Demeter-head on coins: Head, Hist. Num. p. 91. 


CULTS OF THE GOD OF THE LOWER WORLD 
: (Hades-Plouton). 


Vide Demeter, R. 110; Hera, R. 14* (Plut. de Plac. Philos. x. 33). 
1 Schol. Hom. Zi. 9. 158 £v ойдеші т/а “Абоу Ворбе dor Aloxtros 
nei‘ pévos Bev yap Odvaros ой Әфро» ёрӣ, 003° dv ті бішу o0. emiomev- 
дәу Aaßoıs, 008 есті Ворбе oùdè mawvi(erai. 


Thrace and the shores of the Euxine. 

3 Odessos, cult of the беде Меуав: Jahrb. d. d. Inst. 1898, p. 155, 
Taf. ro. 20, coin-type of Plouton with cornucopia and patera, 
inscription &coà MeydAov (circ. 250 B. c.). Ath. Mitth. то. 317, 5 
vide iépnvra. тф беф (? circ. 30 B. c. ; see Ath. Mitth. 11, p. 200). 


* Tomi: vide Demeter, R. 134%. 


4 


Sinope: Plut. de Isid. ef Ostir. р. 361 Е Птоћераїоѕ ó Sorjp óvap cide 
tov év Sworn той IMovrwvos коћоссб» .. . keAevovra Konica тї» 
таіпті» abrüv eis 'AXe£ávüpeuav. „. , ете) 8% кошобеіс ben, avußa- 
Advres ої тері Tınößeov тӛу ёЁтуптђ» xai MavéOwva тӛ» SeBevvirny ПХой- 
Tavos elvat dyahpa, тф КерВёр Texpaipdpevor ka} тф Spdxovrt, meiDovat 
тӛ» Tirodepaiov Фе érépov бє» ойдеубе, dÀAà Lapdmdds есті. Od yap 
кебер obras дуора(биеров кер... . 984 В [oi терфббәтес eis Уфт] 
+ +. Еууавар ri бей dvoiv dyalpdran, тд рё» той ПАобторос dvedéo Oat 
xal кош(ау, тӛ дё тӯ Köpns dmopdtacOa xa xaralımew. Cf. coin in 
Overbeck, Kunst. Mythol. 1, Münztaf. iv. 2 5, god reclining with 
eagle, sceptre, and kalathos: Zeus-Serapis (imperial period). 
Byzantium: Dionys. Byz. p. 7 (Wescher) ката дё ámóBasw тіз 
Gaddrms 800 ved "Hpas xai IIAovrovos. 

* Hades on coins of Pessinus: Head, Hist. Num. p. 630. 

' Macedon: Aiane, Rev. Arch. 1868, pp. 18-28, relief dedicated 


5 
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with inscription Өеф deomörn HAovravı kai тӯ пле: "Еауй Т. ФАаойос 
Acavás [€AOav 18|6» те Tov бебу kal тӛу vaóv. 

* ? Apollonia Шугіае: Brit. Mus. Cat., Thessaly, Pl. 13. 7, coin-type 
(Septimius Severus), Hades throned, with Cerberus at his feet, 
before him female figure holding infant. 

э ? Epirus: Ampel. 2:0. Memor. 8. з Argis in Epiro . . . ibi Iovis 
templum Trophonii, unde est ad inferos descensus ad tollendas 
sortes: in quo loco dicuntur ii qui descenderunt Iovem ipsum 
videre (probably a mistake for Lebadea). 

9 Lebadeia, Zeus Tpopdmes: vide Zeus, R. 20. Collitz, Dialect. 
Inschr. 1. 423 Мі Треффио. Cf. Zeus, К. 57 b; Zeus Х6блов in 
Hesiod, R. 15. 

1 Oropos, shrine of Amphiaraos in the neighbourhood: Dikaiarch. 
р. 142 (Fuhr) rod 'Audrapáov Aids iepod. Suidas s.v. Hápyrvxos 
ó 'Auduápaos, бт: тасбу dváacet уууф» 2» “Abov, 

7? Koroneia: see Athena, R. 61. 

із Athens: Demeter, К. 114, 180 (Zeus Eubouleus). Paus. т. 28, 6, 
near the Areopagos, iepöv беби éariv ås каЛобоч» "AÓrvaiot Zepväs, ... 
кета: дё kai Повтор каї ‘Epps xai Ys dyaApa. #ё›тайба Өфоооз нер 
Grows év Apei máy тї» аітіа» E£eyevero 4поХфоаоба, Өбоосг дё xai 
Dros бо re ópolws каї дотої, C. 2. А. 2. 948 (fourth century в. c.) 
тойоде ёлифато 6 iepobavrns mi» «Alvnv orpacaı rà ПАойтош kai т)» 
Tpáme(av Koapijcat. 

м Fleusis: Demeter, R. 82, 225, 226. Zeus EvBovAe’s, Demeter, 
R. 227. 

1 Corinth: Demeter, К. 34 (rà IDovróveo» (?) combined with cult 
of Kore). Zeus X6ónos, Zeus, R. 57 *. 

16 Hermione: Hades KAöpevos, Demeter, К. 37. 

Y Lerna: Demeter, R. 1155, 233. 

18 ? Argos: Plut. de Isid, ef Ostr. p. 365 A "Apyeioıs ёё Bovyevis Aidvu- 
сов énixAqy dott? dvarakoüvraı Ò айтду ind таћтіууоу 66 дато, éuBáA- 
Aovres els rjv АВуссоу äpva тё ПаХабхо. Cf. Demeter, R. 253. 

19 Sparta: Zeus Zxoriras, Zeus, R. 58 (cf. Zeus, К. 61); Demeter, 
R. 38. Messoa: Demeter, R. 44. 

2° Tegea: Demeter, К. 1199. 

21 Elis; Demeter, R. 47, 118. Zeus X6ówes at Olympia: Zeus, 
R. 142. Paus. 6. 25, 2 6 de iepös той " Ai&ov mepiBohds re kai vads , . . 
dvol'yvvrat. неу ämaf xarà Eros &xaarov, ёте\беї» дё 0086 тӛте ёфєїтї тера 
ye тоб iepwpdvov. Аубрфтор de by бгрер pdvor турбот “Asdny "НАвіш, 
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з Lesbos: vide Poseidon, Geogr. Reg. s. v. Lesbos. 

з Paros: R. 50. Zeus Eubouleus, Hera, К. 66. 

% Amorgos: Zeus Eubouleus, Zeus, R. 55 b. 

2 Mykonos: Zeus, К. 56. 

% Crete: "Ад "Ауто аоѕ, vide inscription in Rev, Arch. 1, pp. 152-3 
and 1867, p. 413 (C. Г С. 2599) ? cult-title. Cf. Aesch. Frag. 
319 (Athenae. 3, p. 99 B) AloxuAos тд» "Adqv "АупоӘаоу elre. 

27 Tralles: Demeter, К. 124. 

в Ephesos: Demeter, К. 125. 

9 Caria: Demeter, R. 51. 

æ Hierapolis: vide Cybele-Rhea, К. бо. 

*! Halikarnassos: С. Z. С. 2655 Ads HXovrjos. Cf. Hesych. s.v. 
ПАозтейс = "Аду. 

s Knidos: Demeter, R. 52. Cf. cult of 'Ezípayos at Erythrai, 
Dittenb. .5у/. 370, 1. бт. 

зз Soloi: Demeter, R. 124. 

м With Demeter on late coins of Syedra in Cilicia: Brit. Mus. Сай, 
Lycaonta, &c., p. xxxvi, n. 3. 

% Tarentum and Magna Graecia : vide Zell. Journ. 1886 (A. Evans), 
рр. 11-19. Cf. supra, p. 224. 

* Rome: Demeter, К. 1068 (Orci nuptiae). 

?' Demosth, к, 'Apwrroy. А. 5 52 of (wypddos той dweßeis ev "А:доо 
ypapovot, per’ dpas kai ВАасфцшіас kal POdvov каї ordoews ra veikovs, 

9 Clem. Alex. Strom. 2, p. 494, Pott. ed yov ў трауфдѓа еті той “А:доу 

уріфег 
трде 3° otov ёне даро” фе ёрфреуоу; 
ôs ойте Tameıkes obre тфу xápw 
poe, ибии 8 éorepye ri» ånňâs dixny. 

9 Arist. Frag. 445% (Tagenistai): 

xai phy mößev ПАойтор у av dvopdtero, 
el ph rà ВӘтст” Әле; & Bé со фрісо, 
Som та кіто кретто ‘oriy бу 6 Zeös Exes. 

© C.J, G. 1067, grave inscription from Megara (late period), Zoi 8 

харих ПАоутед акіку беф, eivera polpns. 

* Oracle of Klaros, delivered in time of plague, second century A. D.: 
Buresch, Klaros, p. 81. Ath. Mitth. 1899, p. 257... рде» 
imovdains беоіс, ed 106 ёкаста, Ao Bás" | каї тё pev Edyairy тарб» 
kvixóv бєй 82 piov, | kawa 8 dudo Be(ópev. 
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REFERENCES FOR CULTS OF THE MOTHER OF 
THE GODS AND RHEA-CYBELE 


1 Hom. И. xiv: 
Mgrépa pot mávrov re бебу парто» T  dyÜpómow 


рие, Мобса Хіува, Ais Gvydrnp peyddoto, 
2 xporále» rumdvav T lay) тї» те Врбиов aUÀGw 


edadev 98 Aura кАауу) харотду те Хебутоу 


обреа 


э 3 2 4 LA * 
T Йхйезута xai Херте EvavAcı. 


Cf. Demeter: R. 7. A 
2 Pind. Frag. 48 (Bóckh): 


* Frag. 63: 


Pyth. 3. 77: 


col меу karápxew 

Матер peydda, тара pépBor xvpBdrov 
Фу 86 xexAddew крӧтаћа 

aldoneva 8€ Bas ind ~avbaior пейки. 


70 Па», "Аркабіас pedéav 

kai серубу ddurwv фас, 
Marpös neydAas dnadé, 

сєшё» Харітоу uéAypa тертуду, 


"АМ erevEacba не» буду 08 
Marpi, тау кобра: тар” éudv mpóOvpov 
оў» Парі pedrovras бара 

сешкір бебу Evruxia. 


(Schol. 25. vurrös аӛт) та pvorhpia тета.) 
* Dithyramb. Z7. 80: 


КоЙӘа pärep бебу. 


5 Soph. Philoct. 391: 


’Opeorepa mapßürı Га, ратер айтой Auös, 
å тд» péyav Пактоћд» eÜypvcov vépes, . . . 
lò рікаира таороктбуоу 

Aedvrav ёфедре. 


6 Aristoph. Av. 875: 


IE. 
ПЕ. 


отройбо peyddn Мттрі бебу те kai дудрётор. 
Aéanowa КәВӘл, orpoüße, . . . 


т Eur. Bacch. 120 (cf. Dionysos, К. 62"): 


2 Ooddpevpa Kovpfyro» (adeov те Kpnras 
Auoyyevéropes vavdor, rpixdpudes ev еу avrpas 
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Buposrovoy kurkopa тӛбе ро: Kopußavres ņůpov 

аа де Вакка avrróvo 

керасау áüvBóg Фрууіо» aidav 

mvevpart, narpös те ‘Peas ес xepa Өдкау, 
krümov ebdopacı Barxav. 

* Telestes ap. Athenae. p. 626a: 

трӛтог mapa кратфрав “EAAnvey еу айо 

ovvoradoi IléAomos parpós ópeías 

фроуюу desav vópov. 


° Clem. Alexandr. Protr. р. 64 (Pott.) Mévavüpos yov 6 кошкдѕ év 
“Нибҳф : 
ойдеіс p dpéoxer (pno) mepurarüv &£o бебе 
perà ypads ойд eis oixias zrapeugióv 
еті той саидіоо unrpayvprns. 
тооўто: yàp of uprpayoprav Sev eixdrws б "Avrıadevns ЕХеуеу atrois perai- 
тобот, ой трефо rjv ugrépa Trav Oedv, fjv oi Өєої rpepovow, 
Y Anth. Pal. 6. 94: 
"Араббхера табта oot та TUumava 
kai xupBad’ 9 боута коДохеӘеа 
Bi8ipous re Awrods кєроВбаѕ, ep’ ots more 
emaAdAvfev айхеуа avpofliMaas, 
AvoijAeB те cdyapy dudinyéa 
AeovróBufpe aoi, ‘Pen, KAvroobévns 
Өтке Avoontijpa ynpacas móða. 
п Lucr. 2. 599: 


Quare magna deum mater materque ferarum 
Et nostri genetrix haec dicta est corporis una. 
Hanc veteres Graium docti cecinere poetae 


Sedibus in curru biiugos agitare leones, 


Muralique caput summum cinxere corona. 


Hanc variae gentes antiquo more sacrorum 
Idaeam vocitant matrem Phrygiasque catervas 
Dant comites, quia primum ex illis finibus edunt 
per terrarum orbem fruges coepisse creari. 
" Artemid. Onerr. 2. 39 Мутур Gear yewpyois dyaby үй yàp elva 
»eónora, Aug. de Civ. D. 6. 8 Interpretationis huius, quando 
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agitur de sacris Matris Deum, caput est certe quod Mater deum terra 
est... verum tamen quoquo modo sacra eius interpretentur et referant 
ad rerum naturam: viros muliebria pati non est secundum naturam 
sed contra naturam. Hic morbus, hoc crimen, hoc dedecus habet 
inter illa sacra professionem. Cf. 7. 24 (reference to Varro's view). 


I Stob. Floril. vol. 3, p. 63 (Meineke) Sivrvos ras KadXtxpdreos 
Фууатрде Ilvfayopeías ёк той тері yuvards софросбуав. 1, 32 фарі 85 ек 
тете тобтор [rà yuva тергуімесбаь соәфроофуа»)...ек rà ph урееобае 
trois dpyacpois kai ратресроїє. Cf. Iambl. de Myster. 3. 10 (p. 121 
Parthey) yuvaikés einw al mporyoupévas илтрібоусай, dppévov ёё dAtpotor 
каў боо: dv dow draddrepot. 

1 Io Lyd. de Mens. 3, p. 49, 4 Anpimp médcws dor Karapkrırn, olovel 
7 yi Bev каї торуофброу abri» ypáßovoi, Хгуета дё Kal КоВ. Vide 
Zeus, R. 98, reference to Rhea as goddess of marriage, 
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" Amphipolis: Bull, Corr. Hell. 1894, p. 423 Nwoerpárg Mrrpí. 
1895, p. 534, terracotta figures of Attis from the necropolis there. 


1 Boeotia. 

а Thebes: Paus. 9. 25, 3 ScaSaow adv тт Aipryy olklag те €peima ris Пш- 
бароу kai Myrpos Awdupnuns iepdv, IIvOápov рё» dvaßnpa, rexun 8 rò dyaA pa 
*Aptoroundous те kai Zexpárovs Onfaiew ша дё еф ёкастоу ете» фибра, 
каї ой тера, тд iepóv dvotyew vopi(ovaw, ёпої 8 ёфікёсбаи те «беуеүбуе riy 
fjgépav таўттр, kat тб GyaAua eldov Mov той Перт рох xai айтд xai roy брбуоу. 

b Schol. Pind. Pyth. 3. 137 (Boeckh) *Apsord8nuds фло» "ОХлбитауо» 
aidyray di8acxdpevov td Пудароо yerkodar ката тӛ ёроѕ, Ómov тї» pedérny 
cuveriber, кай (убфоу ікауду каї ФАФуа ідеір karadepouévgv. тӛу 8 Піудароу 
ératcOdpevoy сулде» Myrpòs беду Фуаћра Aifwov rois посі» Emepxönevor, 
бёдер айтду оллабрисасбав трде т) oixia Mrrpós беду kai Mavis йуа\ра. rods 
82 тоЛітав mépyravras és coU туубағеоба тері тё» exBnoopevav' roy de 
dveureivy* iepóy Myrpós Hear iöpvoacdaı. 

М Orchomenos: С. Г. G. Sept. 1.3216 (? first century A.D.) '1ттар‹та 
‘Hpoddrov ieparevovga Marpi бебу. 

12 Chaironeia: 20. 3315 (? first century A.D.) Еффросоға iepà râs 
Marépos тау бей». 3378 .. .dveßnkav тў» {дау Openrmv Atovvoiay iepày rj 
Myra тә» Өебу тарарєіраса» тар éavrois Ews dv (oci dveyrAnrus, 


ва Thespiai: C. Т. б. Sept. 1. 1811 Marépi MeydAn. 
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%b Tanagra: Ath. Mitth. 3, p. 388, &c., small shrine with inscription 
ті Mnrpi: large relief of maidens holding tympana, seated figure 
of Cybele, fifth century B.c. 

? Attica: Athens, temple of Rhea and Cronos in the réuevos of 
Zeus Olympios, vide vol. 1, * Cronos,’ R. 2. 

a Bekkers Anecd. p. 229 борт) "Абуро: Myro деб» dyoyuévo, еу ў 
fyovo: rjv yadagiav, Hesych. s. v. yada&iat gore de пб\тоѕ крібіроѕ ер 
yakarrı. 

b Paus, т. 3, 5 @roßdunras 8 kai Myrpòs бебу іербу fjv deas eipydoaro, 
xal пћ№сіоу тё» теутакосіор kaXovuévov BovAevrnpiov. Cf.Arr. Anad.3. 16, 8. 

€ Aeschin. к. Та. $ бо ó Ilrralaxos Epyeras yupvis els rijv dyopay xal 
xadifeı елі тду Bopóv tis Mnrpös rv Bea. 

4 Cf. Demosth. к. ’Apıoroy. А. $ 97 Азкобруог uiv оду ri» *Абууй> 
ёрартурєто kai тў» prépa төр beay каї кахф éroiet 

e Harpokrat. s. v. pytpdov' rods vdpous £Üevro dvaypdıyavres Фу тф 
ҥүрфе` Snot Деірарҳоѕ еу тф xarà IIvéov. 

f Poll. 3. 11 édéyero & ті каї рптрфо» "Adnan, тд Tis Bpvyias 
Oeo. lepóv. 

в Plin. N. М. 36. 17 Est et in Matris Magnae delubro eadem 
civitate Agoracriti opus. Arr. Peripl. 9 ғаВаЛАбутор 86 és тӛу Фаст» év 
dpiorepG iOpvra: ў Фастауў Oeds” ein У Av dró ye той охйшатов тєкширорќуф ў 
"Péa* кай yàp кӧрВаћоу perà xéipas ҳе: kal Movras іт rà Өрбуф, kai кабтта 
Фатер ё rà Myrpoo ў ToU Dediov. 

h C. Т. A. т. 4 (fragment of ritual-archive found on the Acropolis, 
early fifth century в.с.) Myrpi, 

i Jb. 2. 607 (324-3 B.C.) of avAXoyéis той Әйроу dvedesav Мутрі бебу 
елі 'Hygaíov dpyovros, 

k Jb. 2. 1388 add. 4 uos xal ў Водӛ... катфорђсасау Мптрі беф». 

1 Jb. 3. 1062 еті dpxovros iepéos Мутрдс беду каї "Ayangro? (decree of the 
Antiochis tribe, circ. 210 a.p.). Jb. 2. 1594 Мӛлр Мутрі wal Mixa 
Мттрі беду. Cf. Aphrodite, R. 13°, Apollo, R. 1331. 

m In Agrai: Müller, F. H. G. 1, p. 359, Cleitodemos, Fr. 1 rò 
iepov тд илтрфо› тӛ èv “Aypas, С. I. А. 1. 273 (temple-accounts 
426—422 B.C.) Мутрӧ év" Aypais. 

n Paus. I. 31, 1 'Avayvpaatois 8¢ Мптрӛе Bear ієрб», 

9 Arch. Anzeig. 1895, p. 129, Berlin terracotta from Athens repre- 
senting goddess holding lion on her lap, sixth century в.с. Vide 
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Ann. d. Inst. 34. 23, inscription of third century в.с. concerning the 
* orgeones' of the Мўтур беду and the “Атта in the Peiraeus. 

р Ath. Mitth. 1896, p. 275, relief found on Acropolis showing two 
Panes with inscription Eicwds Діодфроу ёк Ларптрёәу Myrpi bev кат? 
émrayny' Парта беду серуйуореу, 

2 Pagai in Megara: Head, Hist. Num. p. 330, coins of imperial 
period, Cybele seated, at her feet lion. 

2 AtCorinth: a reier) Myrpós, vide vol. 5, Hermes, К. 6. Paus. 2. 4, 
7 (on the way up to the Acropolis) ётёр тобто Mnrpös беф» vads бота [каї 
отр xat Opdvos AiGwv kai айт) kai 6 брбуов. Head, Hist. Num. р. 340, 
on coins of imperial period, Cybele seated. 

? Hermione: Head, Hist. Num. p. зто, Cybele on coins, imperial 
period. 

* Epidauros: FJA. Arch. 1883, p. 151, inscription of late period, 
Мутрі бебу ixérys кат” буар Ме\аротоѕ čreve. 

4 Cavvadias, Fouilles d’ Epidaure, no. 64 MeydAy Myrpi беб» ó iepeùs 
Аюубте: 20. no. 40 Ворд» Kovprrov. 

25 Laconia, Sparta: Paus. 3. 12, 0 rd 9% іерӛу ris Meyddns Мутрдѕ 
трати териттф ön т. Akriai on the coast: 3. 22, 4 Oéas 82 airdébs 
ёна Мутрӧѕ бебу уаде кай dyahpa Мои. таХаибтатоу 86 тобто elvai фасіу 
ої ras "Arpıäs Exovres ómóca Tis беод rauıns IleAomovvgciow iepá есті, 
Ath, Mitth. 2. 329. 

% Arcadia. 

a Akakesion: vide Demeter, R. 110%, 

b On the Alpheios : Dio Chrys. Or. 1, рр. 60-61 R. 

с On Mount Azanion: cf. К. 52. Lact. Plac. ad Stat. Theb. 4. 292 
In illo monte Azanio ut Iupiter ita etiam Mater Deorum colitur ritu 
Idaeo. 

4 At Asea: Paus. 8. 44, 3 mpös re rod 'ААфеой тӯ ту) vaós re Myrpós 
бебр doriw our Еоу брофо» xai héovres úo Aiov memowpévo. Cf, Hesych. 
5.2. Aeóvreios пбро ó ’AAdbeiös. каббті еті rais myais avro Хебутоу eidwAa 
epidpurat, 

e At Megalopolis: Paus. 8. 30, 4 fore 8 év дефа той ”АтбААоров 
йуа\ра od péya Myrpós бебу, тоў vaot Öè бт: py of кіоғев ANo inddovroy 
ойде. mpd ёё той vaod ths Мутрдѕ dvdpias неу ovdeis есті. 

f On Mount Lykaion: Call. ZZ. in Jov. то: 

ё ёё сє Паррасір ‘Pein тске», pyi padiora 
Факе» брос діруос: mepioxerés’ EvOev 6 x@pos 
lepós, oùðé ті фа» кехрпивуо» Едит 
épmerdy oùðè yur) émpioryerat, Фа € “Peins 
Фугуюов xadcover Aexóiov "Amibayies, 
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в At Methydrion on Mount Thaumasion: Paus. 8. 36, 3 ёст: & 
трд тӯ корифӯ тоб dpovs ompraiov rijs "Péas, kal ёс аўто dre un yuvacki uóvass 
lepais тіс «o0, дубрфтор ye ovdevi évedOeiv ётт тфу GA, 

т Olympia: Paus. 5. 20, 9 vaóv дё peyébee péyav Kal еруасіа Доріс» 
Mntpgov кай és ене xadovow ёті, Tò дрора айтф ФасФбортев TÒ арҳаїоу. 
xeirat дё ойк йуаћџа év аўтф бебу Мутрбѕ, Bacıkdav BE Eornkanıy dvüpiávres 
*Popaiwy, tore BE évrós ris “ААтеов тӛ Mygrpóov. Paus. 5. 14, 9 Bopös 
Мттрӛв Qv: cf. 5. 8, х (Idaean Dactyli and Kouretes). СІ. Schol. 
Pind. O2. 5. то OAvpmiace Bopoi elow ёё Sidupot, rois додека Geois амёри- 
pévor . . . €kros Kpóvov каї ‘Péas, ös draw "Нрбборов, ? Statue of Korybas 
in city of Elis: Paus. 6. 25, 5. 

33 Messenia: Paus. 4. 31, 6 об шота á£or пођсасби uiu, дуана 
Mnrpös бебу, Aidov Hapiov, Aapopavros 96 ёруо». $ 9 (near the temple of 
Eileithyia) Коурдтор péyapov čvða (ба rà тата Spolws xabayitovow. 

* Achaea. Dyme: Paus. 7. 17, 9 [Avpaios]... ore... iepóv офи: 
Awdupnyy pyrpi kai"Arrg menompevov. Patrai: 7. 20, 3 ерхонеуо дё ès тї» 
кате пб\№у Myrpós Awduununs естір lepdv, еу de айтф kai “Arrns exer тішіс. 
rovrov не» д] dyaÀpa ойд2у dropaivovar’ rò дё тӯ Mnrpös MOov memoiyrat. 


* Ithaka: vide Hera, R. 77 (worship of Rhea, sixth century). 


%а Keos: Bull. Corr. Hell. dedication of late period... iepeùs бебу 
Мутрі aveßnkev. 

8 Delos: 20. 1882, p. боо, n. 22 (inscription third century в.с.) 
"Ava£apérg Myrpt беёр. Cf. n. 25 Мтрі Мєуй\ тй mávrov кратобот. 


* Paros: Ath, Mitth. 1901, p. 160 (second century в.с.) сої rév8, 
Ф Spvyin, vaóv тераа серрф Вот ёх датФо, . . . Cf. p. 162. 


* Chios: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1879, p. 324 KaddccOévns *AokArmddov 
THY oTpwrny kai ras кабФӛрас Myrpi (second century s. с.). 

и Thera: C. 2. G. 2465 A (add.) ойрог yas беду parpi’ . . . бота 
"Apxivov' тф ёте rà пратістф б0соуті Войи каї торби еу pedinvov kal kpıdar 
êy 800 pedipvar каї otvov nerpnrav (? private sacrifice from land dedicated 
to her, Roman period). 


% Samothrace: Arch. Anz. 1893, p. 130 (Kern): no proved con- 
nexion with the mysteries: Diod. Sic. 3. 55 raurm дё (уйде)... 
каберёта [ras "Apatóvas] т) mpoepnuévg des [тй Myra тӛу бебу | xai Bopovs 
BpécacGa xai бисќаѕ peyadonpencis émiredéoar, Head, Hist. Num. p. 226, 
coins, circ. 300, ‘Cybele seated on throne, beneath which lion.’ 


* Lesbos: two reliefs representing Cybele with lions and tympa- 
num, Conze, Lesbos, p. то. Cf. inscription from Eresos, Class. Rev. 
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1902, p. 290 cloreiyny де илде YáÀÀos, pndé yuvaixes у4ХЛайу» еу ro 


Teuévet, 
* Kos: Paton and Hicks, /uscr. 38 (fourth century в.с.) rà айта 
ёрёра “Реа Gis kveüca xai Тера”... тобто» ойк dmodopá' Өде: iapeds kal iepà 


парехес yepn AapBdver ӧєрра. Arch. Anz. 1891, p. 176, 44, relief in 
Vienna of Cybele with tympanon and lion in lap from Kos. 
" Crete: vide Zeus, R, 3. 
a Nikand. A/exigA. 217: 
ў dre керуофбров (áxopos Bopiorpia ‘Peins 
«ірад, Xaodiópowiw. Өлурішттозға KedevOos 
һакрд» émeuBoáa yoon Opdov, оі бе rpéovaw 
’Idains prynddv br’ cicaiaow №ауџбь. 
Schol. 25. eivadı dvri той épvárg той шубу... тӛте yap та ростша abris 
emcredovow. 

b Knossos: Diod. Sic. 5. 66 rìs Куюсіаѕ xópas Smovmep ert кай viv 
бейкуутав Oepédta ‘Péas оікбтеда каї котаріттоу ANTOS, 

е Phaistos: inscription of Hellenistic period, published Museo апо 
iii, p. 736 by Halbherr, vide 4/2. Mitth. 1893, p. 272, and 1894, р. 290: 

дабра реу dvÜpéwois wárrov Матур тїбїкрөт' 
rois боо кірт: kai oi yoveüv Umexovra, 
rois 8% mapeoßaivovoı bray yevos dvría mpárev 
тӛзтер 8 eboeBies те kai «Ёуләбо mapıd' áyvoi 
&vBenv és Meyddas Marpös vaóv, Evdea © 2руа 
youn? dOaváras, äfıa ade vad, 

4 Schol. Clem. Alex. Protr. 2, p. 22, Pott (vol. 4, p. 103, Klotz) 
['Empevidys| icpeds 2406 kai "Péas. 

ө Diod. Sic. 4. 80 [oi ката vj» Xwehiav Крӯтек` . . . xaracxevacarres 
iepöv тё» Мугероу біафброс éripov ras бейе... . raóras 8% apdpvOjvai pacw 
ек rìs Крутте ди тӛ каї mapa Tois Kpnot rınaodaı ras бейе ravrag діафербьтос" 
ниболоуобав 8 abrüs rà тада» Opeyyar ràv Aia, . , Bpax? yap mpd pv 
«уо» al бегі Bots рё» іеріе троа. СІ, Plut. Marcell. 20. 

f Feast of rà 'IAdpia in Crete, Dionys. Areop. Zp. 8. 

* Cyprus: Ohnefalsch-Richter, Die antik. Kultusstälten auf Kypros, 
р. 11. 5 (vide Drexler in Roscher's Lexikon 2, р. 2898). 

* Byzantium: Hesych. Miles. Frag. Müller, F. H. G. 4, p. 149 
'Péas рёу xara àv ris Bacdukis Aeyónevov rónov ved» те Kai ayadpa кабідру- 
caro [ó Bolas], бт. каї Tóyatov. тоф төдітше reriunro. Cf. Zosim. Nov. 
Hist. 2. 31 (vide Amelung in Rom. Mitth. 1899. p. 8) statue of Cybele 
with lions brought by Constantine from the neighbourhood of Kyzikos 
and altered by him into a type of Cybele with outstretched hands, 
praying for his city. 


FARNELL 11 сс 
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Asia Minor (maritime and anterior districts). 

а Pontos: vide vol. 5, Dionysos, К. 63 (Corybantic dances). 

* Bithynia. : 

a Heracleia Pontiké. Arr. Peripl. 13 то 06 '"Hpakheías ènt ре» то 
Мутрфоу каХоёреро» стади дудојкорта. 

b Nikaia, vide Apollo: Geogr. Reg. s. г. Bithynia (thiasos of Apollo 
and Cybele). 

e Nikomedeia: Plin. Ер. то. 58 in angulo (fori) aedes vetustissima 
Matris Magnae. . 

+ Phrygia, vide Ramsay: Zell. Journ. 5, рр. 245-246, tomb with 
very archaic relief of Cybele and two lions erect on each side, placing 
their paws above her shoulders, inscription ‘ Matar Kubile, ? circ. 700 
в.с. Cf. vol. 5, Dionysos, 35%, 62b m, Strab. p. 469 of дё Bepékvvres 
Фрууду та фор kai &п\® ol Фрйуес kai rüv Tpwwv оі тері Tijv “Inv Karor- 
koüvres *Рёа> меу Kal abroi тінбоз kai épyedCovar тайтт, unrepa kaħoŭvres бебу 
xai “AyStorw каї Bpvyiay беу Meyddny, dr de rà» rönwv Iðaiav каї Awövunmv 
«ai ZımuAnugv kai Hevowovvrida kai КоВ уу [kai Култ». 

* Dion. Hal. Ani. Rom. ı. 61 ’Iöaios ó AapBávov . .. еу rois дресі» 
á viv "ata dm’ éxeivov Akyeraı 2уба Myro Gedv icpdv iOpvadpevos Öpyıa каї 
re\eräs катєотўсато, á kai és тбдє xpóvov Stapevovow еу піст dpvyig. 

% Schol. Nik. Alexiph. 8 of dè $püyes ката тӛ Zap Opyvovow айтду "Атту! 

~ Diod. Sic. 3. 59 dudmep rods Фрбуас дій тд» xpóvov ğþanopévov той 
cóparos eldwAov arackevácat Tod реракіоо mpós Ф Ópmvoüvras rais olkeíais 
Tipais той máovs fiAdoxeo Oat т)» ToU mapavoundevros рўли" бтєр меры ToU 
кеб nuas Biov motovyras abro&s Örarekeiv. 

" Arr, Тасі 33 tò пеубо тӛ арфі тф Атту év ‘Popy mevOeirat, kai TÒ 
Aourpöv 8° fj “реа dc’ of то? mévbous Aryet, Фрууіоу эбио Modran (СІ. Aug. 
de Civ. Der 2. 4, impure ritual at Rome connected with the lavatio 
Cybelae.) 

4 For mysteries of Attis vide Demeter, R. 219, and Aphrodite, 
108 h, 

9 Hippol Ref. Haeres. 5, p. 118 (Miller) “Атта, оё xadodow... ol 
Ppüyes Gore неу Патағ, more 8% veruv ў Oedv ў tov йкартоу, ) ainóAov ў 
xAnepdv ordyuv dunbévra ў ôv moAukapmos ?тіктеу ёрбудаћоѕ répa туракта», 

* Macr. Saf. 1. 21, 7 ritu eorum (Phrygum) catabasi finita simula- 
tioneque luctus peracta celebratur laetiuae exordium а. d. octavum 
Kalendas Aprilis. quem diem Hilaria appellant. Cf. Eus. Praef. Ev. 
1. 28 [oi Фойикев! кАаубиду кай eos каї oikrov ВХћастўраті упѕ dniópri 


Kaßiepovr. 


5! Plat. Euthyd. 271 D тшеїтор дё rabróv бпєр oi év т) теХет) ro» Kopv- 
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Bavrey, Grav thy Opévacty подс: тері тобтор by dv реси Tekeiv. кай yap 
€xei Xopela тіс есті kai то. 

? Paus. 10. 32. 3 Фрбуев of Em тотарф Пеукаћа, rà 82 робу ёё *Apka- 

; Саар тын EE SUY 

Sias kai Aldvav és тайт» dduxdpevor thy xópav, Seikviovow dvrpov xadovpevov 
ZTeUvos, теріферес Te каї Üyrovs “қор ebmpemós" Myrpòs 0€ бота» lepóv kai 
ауа\ра Mnrpös mermoírra:. 

"5 Phot. 5. v. Kó8nBos ó xareyónevos т) ugrpi тәу бб»... KvSnBov 
Kparivos Opdrrats’ тбу Ücodópnrow "loves 82 тӛ» pntpayipryy kai ydddov viv 
каћобрерои" obras Sipevidys. Hesych. s.v. КҰВ а" ёру Фроуѓаѕ. кай 
ävrpa xai б анов, 

^* Kyzikos. 

a Nik. Alexiph. т Йхі ve ‘Peins | AoSpivys Oaddpar те kai épyacriprov 
” . , DEAE", [d e NEL > , AR 5 
Arm. Schol. 26. Aoßpivns баЛарас тӛтовг ѓєрої ӛтбуеті dvareipevor тӯ Péa, 
ómov ékrepvópevo, та prjüea катетіберто of TG “Arret kat т) "Реа Aarpevovres. 
cial д rà Aófpwa ёру Фроуѓах i) тбтоѕ Kulikov' vo yàp ёру elow ё Kv(iko, 
Alvdvpov kai Aófpwov. 

b Apoll. Rhod. 1. 1092: 

Alcoviön, храф сє róð iepov eloavıovra 

Awõúpov дкрібеутов evOpovov Aafacdaı 

рптера cupndvray dvéuev" Ankover © deas 

Cuxpneis. 

ек yap Ths dvepot те Oddagod Te verði те yOav 
таса meneipnrau vıhoev 6 Edos OdAvproto. 


1117 Zone de ті от:Зард» arumos apmeAov Фтрофоу Юл 
mpoxvy yepávüpvov rò неу Exrapov бфра méAotro 
Saipovos otpeins iepòv Bpéras. . . . . . 

II23 Верди 8 ad xepáBos mapermveov' арфі Se iM ois 


oreyapevor Opvivotat. Ounmolins épéXovro 
Mnrepa Awdupinv то\штбтиар dyxadéovres, 
Evvaerın Bpvyins, Tırinv 6 ра KvdAnvev Te 
at povot moAéev potpnyerar 79€ mápeðpot 
Mnrepos “[dains keinatu, Gora ат 
Дактућо: "Idatoı Kprratees. 


1134 duvüts бе véo "Орфдов ауоуй 

axatpovres Влтаррбу Evomkıov wpxnravro 

каї сакєа бифето» епектотоу. 
(Cf. Schol. І. 1126 rois 'IBaiovs xadovpévous AakréAovs протон фус elvat 
mapédpous tis Myrpós rav беёр axoAovdav Мерардро Xéyovrt rots MiMjaíovs, 
бта» torı тӯ “Реа, npogbúew |? пробе» Tıria kai КАА. 
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с Herod. 4. 76 тросісхе: és Külıov | Аудхароів! каї ейре yap т) Mnrpi 
тфу Gedy dváyovras rods Kufixnvovs бртфи карта peyadomperéws кт\. 

d Paus. 8. 46, 4 Kulırmvoi re dvayxdcavtes zoAéuo IIpokovvgatovs yever да. 
сфісі ovvoikovs Mytpis Лидуш dyaAua fAa(dov ек Прокориђсоу` то de 
«уаћра бота xpvood каї аўто? тӛ трбсалтор dvri éAédavros їттор tov mora- 
piov dddvres eigiv eipyacpeévot. 

e Strab. 575 ӧтеркєта бе dAdo Aivdupov povodres, iepóv Exov тіс Дибо- 
һи Mnrpös беф», (брура тӛу 'Apyovavràv. 

f C. Т.С. 3668 Zernpións Pdddos eü&dpevos Myrpi Ко... (first century 
в.с.). Cf. worship of Adrasteia at Kyzikos, Artemis, R. 138. 


5 At Plakia, near Kyzikos: С. Z. Œ. 3657 (inscription early Roman 
period, found at Kyzikos) ai cuvrehotoat тобе kócpove тара т) Мутрі тӯ 
ПАакир) kai іеропоюі ai mpocayopevépevar Oaddooia kai ai ovvoicat per 
афт» pear KAcıdiryv "АскАттайбоу iepwuermv Mnrpös tis év IlAakíg kai 
Mporepopevnv "Артешбов Movvuxias (petition, allowed by önpos, to erect 
a statue in the agora of Kyzikos with this inscription). Cf. 4/2. Mitth. 
1882, p. 155 (inscription found at Kyzikos, permission given by the 
öjpos to dedicate portrait of same priestess) év тф ієрф rìs Mnrpös rijs 
IIAaxavrs ev тф Mapbevan . . . icpwpévyy Mnrpös Udaxtavis xai Kópms каї 
Mnrpös каї "Артёшдоѕ Movvvxías. Head, Hist. Num. p. 465, head of 
Cybele turreted on bronze coins of Plakia, circ. зоо в. c.; reverse, lion 
on ear of corn. 


% Near Lampsakos: Strab. p. 589 oi 9' тд тессардкорта cradiav 
Aapy/ákov dexviovor Aódov, ef? à Мутрӧ бебу iepóv otiw бую» Tnpeins 
EmikaAovnerov. 

* Pessinus: vide Aphrodite, R. 119 ". 


а Strab. 567 Meoawois 8 естір Eumöpıov тёр тайт péywrrov, іербу €yov 
Ths Myrpos ràv беду тєВатной peyddov rvyxávov, xadovar $ abrjv”Aybıorıw. 
of 8 iepeis тб таХаду рёу Buváarat tives фса», lepwodınv картобрерог peyáMyy, 
vert 8€ rovrov мер ai Tıpal толо pepelovrar, тд 82 éprópiov avppéver. kare- 
oxevagra 8 imo тау ”Аттадікбу Васю lepomperós rò Tenevos маб те xai 
vroais AevkoMÜois* émupavés 8 Emoinoav "Pouaios rà iepóv, ddiüpvpa pera- 
trepyrápevot ката тойу rijs ZußvAAns xpropovs, kaÜázep каї тоў "AukAnmoü той 
ё "Етидаорә. бота 8€ кай ӧроѕ тєркєіџерор ris пб\еоѕ tò Alvdupov, dd? ob 
7 Awdupnn, kaÜánep darò тёр КъВ оу jj Ков. 

b Cf. Herod. т. 80 éé обреов ipod Myrpós мудуру]. 


с Plut. Marius 17 тері rovróv mas riv xpövov ёфікето kai Barrdkgs ек 
B M А 
Песашойртов б tis peyáňņs Mnrpös ієрей дтаууё\\оу ós ў Oeds ёк тӛу dva- 
ПОТ 2 Я р 
ктброғ ефбеуғато abr укту xai крітоѕ тоХеноу ‘Papaios Фтархеш. 
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4 Anth. Pal. 5. 51: 

Мӱтєр ёш), yain Spuyiav, Opemreipa Aedvrov, 
Aivdupov j pioras ойк dmárprov Öpos, 

coi тадє ÖnAus “АХеф в 95 olorpnpara icons 
dvÜero. 

е Arnob. adv. Gent. 5, $ 7 fluore de sanguinis (Attidis) viola flos 
nascitur et redimitur ex hac arbos: unde natum et ortum est nunc 
etiam sacras velarier et coronarier pinos. . . . tunc arborem pinum sub 
qua Attis nomine spoliaverat se viri, in antrum suum defert (Mater 
Deum) et sociatis planctibus cum Agdesti tundit et sauciat pectus. . . . 
Iupiter rogatus ab Agdesti ut Attis revivesceret non sinit: quod tamen 
fieri per fatum posset, sine illa difficultate condonat, ne corpus eius 
putrescat, crescant et comae semper, digitorum ut minimissimus vivat 
et perpetuo solus agitetur e motu. Quibus contentum beneficiis 
Agdestim consecrasse corpus in Pessinunte, caerimoniis annuis et 
Sacerdotiorum antistitibus honorasse. 74. 5. 6-7 unde vino, quod 
Silentium prodidit, in eius nefas esse sanctum sese inferre pollutis. 5. 
16 quid enim sibi vult illa pinus, quam semper statutis diebus in deum 
matris intromittitis sanctuario ? . . . quid lanarum vellera, quibus arboris 
conligatis et circumvolvitis stipitem? . . . quid pectoribus adplodentes 
palmas passis cum crinibus Galli? ... quid temperatus ab alimonio 
panis, cui rei dedistis nomen castus? Nonne illius temporis imitatio 
est quo se numen ab Cereris fruge violentia maeroris abstinuit? . .. 
evirati isti mollesque . . . cur more lugentium caedant cum pectoribus 
lacertos . . . cur ad ultimum pinus ipsa paullo ante in dumis inertissi- 
mum nutans lignum mox ut aliquod praesens atque augustissimum 
numen deum matris constituatur in sedibus? (For his authorities 
vide ch. 5 ad init. apud Timotheum non ignobilem theologorum 
unum....) Jd. 7, $ 49 adlatum ex Phrygia nihil quidem aliud scri- 
bitur missum rege ab Attalo, nisi lapis quidem non magnus, ferri 
manu hominis sine ulla impressione qui posset, coloris furvi atque atri, 
angellis prominentibus inaequalis. $ 5o quis hominum credet terra 
sumptum lapidem . . . deum fuisse matrem? Jul. Or. 5. 168 C айта 
ToU Bacthéws " Arridos ai Opnvotpevat Téws фоуаї каї крие kat daria got kat 
ai Әбсе ai ката тд dvrpov. — тєкитра $ aro pot rovrov б xpdvos еу à yive- 
та, — répveaÜac үйр фас: tò iepóv Sevdpov каб fjv ўрќрау 6 Mos еті тб крор 
Tis lonuepuüs aypidos Epxera’ eif 675 терисаАтісрфе mapalaufláverat т) 
Tpirn réuverat тб iepdy Kat атбрртто» бёроѕ той бео TuAAov' emt rovrots Аара, 
фас, каї éoprat, 

f Herodian. 1. 11 rovro de (ró уара] таХа нер ёё Oipavoi катере 
vat Абуов eis twa THs Ppvyias xàpor, Mecowors 86 буона ata. 
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€ Polyb. 22. 20 map’ auröv róv тотарду |Sayydptov| orpatomedevoapeve 
mapaytyvovrat TaAXot mapa ”Аттабов kai Barrákov, тфу ек Ileoawwoüvros iepéov 
тўс Myrpós тәр Ocóv, Cf. inscription, ? first century в.с., Ath. Mitth. 
1897, p. 38 from Pessinus, ”Arrıs iepeis. Vide Körte, 77. p. 16, priest 
called by the name of the god at Pessinus and Rome. 

h Ov. Fast. 4. 363: 

Inter, ait, viridem Cybelen altasque Celaenas 
Amnis it insana, nomine Gallus, aqua. 
Qui bibit inde, furit. 
(Cf. Serv. Aen. 10. 220 Galli per furorem motu capitis comam rotantes 
futura praenuntiabant.) 

Ov. Fast. 4. 367: 

Non pudet herbosum, dixi, posuisse moretum 
In Dominae mensis? An sua causa subest? 

Lacte mero veteres usi memorantur, et herbis 
Sponte sua si quas terra ferebat, ait. 

Candidus elisae miscetur caseus herbae, 
Cognoscat priscos ut dea prisca cibos. 

i Paus. t. 4, 5 Песшобрта ins rà õpos . . . ryv "AyStory Фида Kai rà» 
“Array тебафбає Myovat. 

k Firm. Matern. De error. c. 22 nocte quadam simulacrum in lectica 
supinum ponitur et per numeros digestis fletibus plangitur: deinde cum 
se ficta lamentatione satiaverint, lumen infertur: tunc a sacerdote 
omnium qui flebant fauces unguentur, quibus perunctis sacerdos lento 
murmure susurrat 

Üappere picrat той beod cecccpévov* 
Eora yàp uiv ёк móvev сотпріа. 

! Sallustius, De Diis et Mundo, с. 4 (Orelli, p. 16) éopriv ãyopev . . . 
mpórov pev Ev катпфеіа eopev airou те... дпехбивба . . . elra беуброу торай 
каї vygTeía ... еті rovros yaMakrüs Tpodn, Фостер dvayevvapevan' eb’ ois 
Әарейш kai отефаров kal mpds тобе беодс otov émávobos . . . тері yàp тё фар Kai 
thy ionpepiay ёрата: тй Spdpeva. 

* Eumeneia: C. 7. С. 3886 ó djpos ereiunoay . . . Mövipov `Арістороѕ 
тб» ad mpoyóvav Aamadapynaávrov Ads Зотдров kai `Атб\\ороѕ каї ”Арте- 
pédos каї ’AokAnmod каї Myrpös бебу 'Ayüiereos (early Roman period). 

% Ikonion, cult of Agdistis, the Мтүр тәр бед» and the Myjrnp 
Вопёли) : vide Apollo, Geogr. Reg. s.v. Phrygia. 

® Hierapolis: Strab. 6 30 oi 2 dmöromor Táo mapianı rò ПАоутфиов| 


атабе:с. 


" Lydia: vide vol. 5, Dionysos, R. 63¢ (cult of Hippa or Hipta). 
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а Paus. 7. 17, 10 perokgaev és Avdiav |"Arrgs, rà “Ершуочігактов Ауф, 

A - м э P Ж * - г.) > > - = € » 
xdi AvBois бру EreAcı Myrpós, ес тособто kov тар айтов rius ós Aia 
"Атту veyecnoavra Фу emi та ёруа emimenyaı тәу Avdav. "ЕртаОба йо те ray 

MMC у, foo oon ely MT , 
Avdav kai abróc “Атту dréÜavev ims той ids, ка te émópevov rovrois ҒаХа- 
r&v Spaow of Песачуобута éyovrec, bav ойу бттбиероі, 

b Luc. de Dea Syr. 15 "Атту 8 yevos меу Avdds йу, трӛтов де rà üpyia 
та ес "Рејх éOiBáfaro, kai та Фр/уес kai Avdol кай Зарббракез елчтӨХбогаи» 
м СА зм 
Atrew парт ёрабор. 

e Lucian. Zrogoedopodag. 30 : 

avà Айбоно» KvBnBgs 
Фргуев EvOcov Ф\оћиуђи 
ата\ф Teodosi “Атту, 
RON А 
каї трде pédos kepavAov 
bpvyiov кат” ópera TuóAov 
x@pov Boweı Avdoi. 
mapanAnyes È арфі фбттрову 
kedadovot Kprres рибиф 
; " ae 
vóuov Kopußavres eváv. 

4 Anth. Pal. 6. 234: 

TdÀXos ó xarrücıs, 6 vejrogos, ó про Tupwdov 
Audios dpynotas pdkp’ OXoAv(ópevos, 

та тара Заууарір rade narepı тортауа таўта 
бйкато kai pdorw тау moAvacrpáyaNov. 


(Cf. Luc. op. cit. 111: 
тісі» 86 rederais ópyid(et простоћоох ; 
оўу aipa ХаВроғ mpoxéouev ümoronals audapov, 
ой труду ddérov Хәуі(ета атрофаісір abyrv, 
obde тоХикрбтоге durpaydAoıs memÄnye vara.) 

е On Mount Sipylon: Paus. 5. 13,7 ПӘотов дё év ті ev Өрбиов 
ёи корифӯ той Spous естім ӛтер ris ПАаотірте Mnrpös тд iepóv. Cf. Ath. 
Mitth. 1887, p. 253, dedication, Roman period, Myrpi беф» ПАаетту. 

өз At Magnesia on Sipylon: Paus. 3. 22, 4 Мау»лоз ye ot ra трд Boppav 
venovras тоб ЗатбАов, тойто еті Koddivov mérpa Myrpós dori бей» архачбтато» 
ӛтфтоу äyalpa. Vide Apollo, К. 87, in the formula of oath of alliance 
between Magnesia and Smyrna, ў Mitnp ў ZervAqvy. 

в Sardis: Herod. 5. 102 xai Харді реу Фуепрдабуса», ev дё aurjaı xai 
ipóv émyepins Oeo Кебір. Plut. Them. 31 ós 8 ЛАбеу els Сарбев 
(ӨсшоатокАӛз| «бе de еу Myrpós ієрф rjv. Kakovpevnv Әброфдброр kópnv хаХкду, 
неуедов дітпууу кт\, 
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® Thyateira: C. Z. С. 3508 5 marpis. ... MapréAdav . . . ресу бі 
fiov tis Mnrpös тӛ» Bear, 

Mysia. 

& Pergamon: Frankel, /uscr. von Pergamon 481 iepeıa ths Myrpos 
tie Заста. Cf. 334 ptorns Myrpós Bachas. C. /. Œ. 6835 (on 
relief with Cybele and two lions) Myrépa бебу Ilepyaugviv Хакпфбров ті)» 
Шау mpdorarıv. Strab. 610 то 8 "Асторбтууду Spos тб тері Перуашоу, траүї 
кай Аутрду ду, "“Авторурбу. беу Aéyew haat, каї тб іердр rò ё>тайба ris Мутрох 
rau бед» 'Aamopnvrs. 

At Andeira: Strab. 614 отд 86 rois ’Avöeipors iepóv бота Mnrpüs Bear 
“Азбартуйе бү» xai dvrpov Фтбуоро/ рхри Паћааѕ. Hell. Journ. 1902, 
р. 191, inscription from Kyzikos, private dedication des "Avdepeidı. Cf. 
relief in Louvre, with bust of Cybele, turreted and holding pomegranate, 
dedicated Аздерлу)... беф &yvij ебі». 

* Куше: Cybele on reliefs of sixth century в. c., Bull. Corr. Hell, 


10, 492. 

* Temnos: Ramsay, Zell. Journ. 2, p. 291, worship of the Mater 
Sipylene illustrated by its later coins, 

** Myrina (?) : statuette in Berlin of Cybele throned and holding 
key (as goddess of the underworld) with lions at side of throne and on 
her lap, Arch. Anserg. 1892, p. тоб. 

Ionia: vide vol. 5, Dionysos, R. 631. 

? Smyrna: Apollo, R. 87. C. 7. G. 3193, inscription in Oxford, 
early Roman period [реа Mnrplös бей» ZervAqvijs. 3387 (fine for viola- 
tion of tombs to be paid) Мтрї dedv Хито ёрҳтуєт 8: par dpyvplov 
9mápia е. Cf. 3385-6, 3401, 3411. Brit. Mus. Cat., Тота, РІ. 25. 
10, Cybele with oak-crown on coins of Smyrna. 

? Erythrai : Strab. 645, а кошу called кВа, Dittenb. Sylloge 2. 
боо, 1. 106, priesthood of the Kopußavres mentioned (third century в. c.). 

5 Above Tralles in the valley of the Cayster: Strab. p. 440 rà rìs 
"Icoüpóugs Myrpós ієрбу. 

^ Near Teos: inscription found, Mnrpi беу Sarvpewala ётткдо, Arch. 
Epigr. Mitih. Oesterr. 1883, p. 180, 37. 


Caria. 

?'Telmessos: vide Apollo, R. 202 (goat-sacrifice by thiasos to 
fev Marnp, ordered by Apollo). 

% Ephesos: inscription in British Museum, private dedication Mgrpi 
Фроуіп: Greek inscript.. Brit. Mus. Pt. 3, sec. 2, p. 205. Strab. 
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p. 640 (on the mountain above Ephesos, röv Kovpjrev dpxeiov ovváyet 
сортбола кай twas ростӣ Ovolas émtreAct in the worship of Leto- 
Artemis). 

** Magnesia on Maeander: Strab. p. 647 ётайба 8 jv каї rò ras 
Awöypnuns iepòv pntpos бебу” iepavacdaı 8 айто0 тір OcjuaTokMéovs yuvatxa, 
oi дё Üvyarépa тарабиббав( viv 8' ойк Есті тд iepüv Sud тд тїр mów els АХХо» 
peroxioba тӛтоу. (So also Plut. Them. 30.) 

T Lycia: vide vol. 2, Coin Plate B. 20. ? Cybele or Asiatic Artemis 
issuing from tree on coin of Myra. 

™ Lykaonia. Laodicea: A/h. М. 1888, p. 237 Мутрі 7абшлуй 
едхй» ° AMé£avüpos (== Myrpi Awduunun, Ramsay, 20.). 

Black Sea. 

? Olbia: Latyschew, /nser. Pont. Бих. 1, p. 138, no. 107. 

* Pantikapaion: C. 7. С. add. 2017" Baoıkevovros Hapısadov той 
Xzaprákov *Eartaía Mnvoddpov Ovydrnp iepwpévn dvéOqxe Мутрі Фроуіа (fourth 
century в.с.). Cf. the Фаочауй беде, К. 198. 

For worship of Ma (identified with Rhea, Enyo, Artemis) in Lydia, 
Cappadocia, Cilicia, Byzantium vide Artemis, R. 182. 
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